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State  of  the  BaanMETtR,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
and  of  Farenheit's  Thermometer  in  the  open 
air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and 
at  noon  j  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  May  26.  to 
June  25.  1802,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

1802.  Barom.  Thermom.  Rain.  Weather. 
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Remarks  on  ihe  Diversity  ^Colour  in  the  Human  Race. 
Communicated  by  the  late  Sir  ’James  Foulis,  Bart,  to  tbd  Earl  of  Buchan*. 
'T’HERE  is  fuch  a  variety  in  the  ciesf.  What  we  call  white  people 
form,  features,  and  complexions  are  generally  towards  the  poles,  and 
of  the  human  race,  that  many  people  the  darker  complexions  betwixt  the 
are  of  opinion  that  all  mankind  cannot  tropicks,  and  this  alone  would 
be  originally  defcended  of  the  fame  have  ferved  as  a  folution  to  the  qucf- 
parents.  Notwlthilanding  the  red*  tion,  that  the  black  complexion  pro. 
lefs  curiofity  that  agitates  inquifitive  ceeded  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  but 
fpirits,  there  is  a  certain  lazinefs  of  we  fee  fome  nations  whiter  in  lower  la* 
mind  that  often  inclines  people  to  be  titudes  than  others  that  are  black, 
fatisfied  with  what  fcems  the  eafiell  which  occafions  the  doubt.  I  am  apt 
folution  of  their  doubts,  rather  than  to  think  that  the  white  people  have 
to  take  the  trouble  of  fearching  far-  not  been  fettled  in  thofe  places  for 
ther  to  find  the  true  caufe  of  things  ;  fo  many  generations  as  the  others 
and  this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  cafe  have  been.  But  we  ought  alfo  to 
in  the  prefentqueftion.  To  examine  confider,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
this  quedion  properly,  we  will  divide  far  from  depending  entirely  upon  the 
it  into  two  parts.  Theiltd  is  the  dif*  latitude.  Experience  (hews  us  that 
fereaceofcomplexion,  the  other  is  the  the  courfe  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
different  cad  of  features,  and  compofi-  winds,  often  make  high  latitudes  war- 
tion  of  parts,  obfervable  even  in  neigh-  mer,  and  low  latitudes  cooler.  The 
bouring  nations,  but  fo  great  betwixt  nature  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  ex- 
nations  remote  from  one  another,  that  halations  of  the  minerals,  mod  fre- 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  rela-  quent  in  the  foil,  mud  alfo  have  great 
tion  together..  The  mod  remarkable  influence  upon  the  human  body,  and 
difference  among  mankind  is  the  dif-  pai^icularly  upon  the  external  parts. 
tin6lion  into  black  and  white  people.  'I'he  food  too,  and  whole  manner  of 
and  if  it  can  be  fufRciently  demou*  living  may  have  very  great  influence, 
drated  that  the  caufe  of  this  com-  There  are  in  the  ifland  of  Grand  Ca- 
plexion  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  rary  feven  or  eight  families,  defeend- 
powers  of  nature,  it  will  be  eafier  to  ed  from  the  drd  conquerors,  who  were 
account  for  the  different  (hades  of  modly  Frenchmen.  They  look  on 
complexion,  and  all  other  lefs  re-  themfclves  as  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
markable  varieties  in  the  human  fpc-  other  inhabitants,  fo  that  they  inter- 
'  marry 

*  While  Lord  Karnes  was  collecting  his  Hints  and  Sketches  we  had  frequent 
cunverfations  concerning  the  hidory  and  antiquity  of  man.  The  fubjeCl  is  cu¬ 
rious  and  important,  it  goes  deep  into  the  principles  of  I'heology  and  Ethics.  I 
wrote  on  this  TubjeCt  a  Irtter  to  Lord  Kamrs,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
George  Gregory,  chaplain  to  the  Bifhop  of  Llandaff.  I  i'ubjeCted  this  letter  to  va¬ 
rious  infpeCtion.  It  was  read  in  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Edinburgh,  and  uied 
by  Mr  Thomas  Chnftie  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Elfays.  It  is  meant  as  a  bafis  for  tx- 
tenfive  dilquilitlon  on  the  mod  interefting  queflion  in  the  world.—' Buchan. 

t  BulTon. 
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marry  only  among  themfclvcs,  and  fo  alike.  Could  we  outlive  as  many  ge- 
produce  a  race  to  fucceed  to  the  in-  nerations  of  men  as  we  do  of  tulips, 
dolence  and  luxury  of  their  fathers,  we  (hould  probably  fee  the  fame  thing 
Theconfequenceof  this  has  been,  that  in  the  human  fpecies ;  and  would  then 
the  fair  complexion,  and  a6live  valour  wonder  as  little  at  the  change  of  com- 
of  their  French  forefathers,  arc  no  plexion  as  we  do  at  the  difference  of 
more  to  be  feen  in  them.  They  hav-  the  colour  of  hair.  The  change  hap¬ 
ing  dwindled  in  their  lizc,  their  fca-  pens  on  flowers  fprung  from  the  fame 
tures  are  liker  monkies  than  men,  parent,  fown  in  the  fame  garden, 
and,  which  is  pointedly  to  our  pur-  warmed  by  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
pofe,  arc  confiderably  blacker  than  wafhed  with  the  fame  (bowers,  and 
the  reft  of  the  natives.  They  have  fed  with  the  fame  nourifliment.  How 
even  fo  far  forgot  their  original,  that  then  can  we  wonder  that  the  fame 
they  look  on  their  blacknefs  as  a  mark  (hould  happen  to  human  kind,  who 
of  their  nobility,  and  an  honourable  breathe  a  different  air,  in  climates  re- 
diflindlion  that  elevates  them  above  mote  from  one  another,  and  frequent- 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  I  have  ly  quite  different  in  their  food  and 
feen  and  eaten  of  a  fort  of  poultry,  way  of  life  ?  Almoft  every  perfon 
in  every  thing  refembling  the  kind  who  goes  to  a  country  different  from 
that  is  common  among  us,  only  their  that  in  which  he  was  accuftomed  to 
Ikin  was  black.  I  faw  another  fort  live,  perceives  a  coofiderable  change 
whofe  bones  only  wore  black.  Ac-  in  his  conftitution.  There  are  even 
cording  to  the  fuppofition  that  na-  fome  places  where  fcarcely  any  ftran- 
tions  of  different  complexions  muft  ger  efcapes  a  fit  of  ficknefs  more  or 
proceed  from  different  originals,  we  lefs  fcverc,  and  if  he  recovers  from  it, 
ought  to  think  that  thefc  were  of  a  he  afterwards  enjoys  health  as  the  na- 
different  fpecies  from  our  poultry,  tives  do.  Though  this  docs  not  aft 
and  from  one  another.  Perhaps  too  always  direftly  on  the  complexion,  it 
I  might  have  remained  of  that  opin-  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  influence 
ion,  if  I  had  not  met  with  another  of  climate  on  the  human  body  ;  and 
fort  of  poultry,whofe  only  diftinguifh-  that  it  will  operate  till  it  has  brought 
ing  mark  was,  that  their  bones  were  the  body  into  that  particular  (late 
all  as  red  as  blood.  But  the  laft  which  is  beft  fuited  for  that  region, 
ferved  as  a  key  to  all  the  reft.  When  As  for  other  differences  in  the  fca- 
poultry  are  fed  on  caravances,  their  tures  of  the  face,  colour,  or  fize  of 
bones  become  red.  Though  the  ca-  the  eyes,  thick  or  thin  lips,  Auftrian 
ravanccs  are  not  red  themfelvcs,  they  nofes,  fmall  nofes,  or  no  nofes  at  all, 
depofite  a  certain  juice  in  the  bones  or  the  conformation  of  other  parts  of 
that  tinges  them  with  that  colour,  the  body,  it  is  no  more  than  what* 
without  affefling  the  other  part  in  may  often  be  found  amongft  ourfelves 
any  fhape.  I  doubted  not  then  that  in  the  fame  families.  It  is  true,  the  de- 
the  accidents  of  the  other  forts  of  feendents  of  fuch  people  will  often  re¬ 
poultry  proceeded  from  a  caufe  of  the  femblc  their  more  remote  progenitors, 
fame  kind.  Nor  can  there  be  any  but  if  people  who  have  the  fame  pecu- 
reafon  afligned,  why  the  air,  the  ex-  liarities  of  features,  or  perfons,  were 
halations  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  conllantly  to  marry  together,  we  can- 
and  the  way  of  living,  may  not  affe6l  not  doubt  that  what  was  at  firft  ac- 
the  human  body  in  the  fame  way.  cidental  would  become  conftant  and 
Sow  the  feed  of  a  red  tulip,  and  you  habitual  in  their  pofterity,  and  at  laft 
will  have  a  number  of  red  tulips,  but  be  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  a  whole 
in  a  few  years  the  red  colour  will  people.  This  too  could  not  fail  to  be 
break  into  a  variety  of  tiuAures,  confirmed  in  the  race  much  fooner, 
and  perhaps  no  two  flowers  exaAly  if  they  were  in  a  climate  where  the 
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air,  occupation,  and  whole  manner  of  fon  was  ;  but  in  India,  where  people 
life,  contributed  to  give  the  body  a  almod  invariably  follow  the  profef- 
turn  to  thofe  peculiarities.  Even  a-  fion  of  their  particular  tribe,  every 
moiig  us  the  anatomift  can,  from  the  carclefs  obferver  may  dillinguiih  what 
form  of  the  bones,  give  a  tolerable  tribe  every  one  belongs  to. 
judgment  of  what  occupation  a  per*  fan, 

For  tht  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Original  iMter  from  Henry  Baker,  Esq.  the ceUbrated  Naturalist,  to  Lord 

Cardross*. 

London,  April  loth  1739-  add,  (if  I  dutft  ufe  a  term  fo  fami- 
My  Lord,  har,)  from  my  fincere  friendthip  and 

I  Beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  affeflion  for  your  Lordfhip,  and  give 
Lordlhip  on  the  accounts  of  your  me  leave  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  the 
marriage,  which  I  have  feeii  in  the  opinion  of  an  old  married  man  may 
newfpapers,  and  to  wifli  your  Lord-  not  be  quite  defpifed. 
ihip  and  your  fair  bride  all  and  the  When  yon  find  leifure  to  think  of 
utmoll  happinefs  that  virtue,  love,  England,  I  intreat  a  line  from  your 
and  good  fenfe  camfurnifli  out ;  and  I  Lordihip,  to  inform  me  whether  I  may 
am  very  certain,  good  fenfe,  love,  and  hope  fur  any  money,  and  how  affaits 
virtue,  can  furnifh  out  abundantly  fin-  now  Hand.  Your  Lordfhip  has  aAed 
cere  and  lafling  happinefs,  and  fill  the  towards  me  with  fu  much  generufity 
matriage  ftate  with  joys  none  can  con*  aad  honour,  that  I  afliire  myfelf  of 
ceive  but  only  thofe  that  feel  them  :  this  farther  favour,  and  at  the  fame 
with  joys  exalted  to  the  utmoft  height  time  beg  to  be  advifed,  whether  it  is 
the  human  mind  can  bear.  1  have  needful  for  me  to  take  any  other  fteps 
the  honour  to  know  your  Lordfhip  fo  tow  aids  being  upon  a  par  with  other 
well,  that  I  am  confident  you  will  creditors,  not  having  moved  at  all 
make  it  your  continual  endeavour  to  fince  obtaining  an  adjudication  upon 
render  her  happy  whofe  happinefs  is  the  bond. 

now  in  your  power,  and  fuch  an  en-  I  am  fcnfible  how  improper  it  is 
deavour  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  to  intermix  bufinefs  with  my  congra- 
with  a  like  return.  In  my  obferva-  tulations  on  fuch  an  occafion,  but 
tions  on  people  unhappy  in  matrimo-  know  your  Lordfhip  has  goodnefs  e- 
ny,  I  have  generally  found,  that  a  ne-  nough  to  pardon  me,  in  regard  to  the 
gie£l  on  the  hufband’s  fide  has  been  particulai  nature  of  this  debt,  and  the 
the  original  caufe  of  their  wretched-  confequence  of  it  to  me  and  my  fa* 
nefs.  Women  are  of  a  delicate  and  mily  ;  and  likew'ife,  as  there  is  nobo* 
tender  nature,  accuflomed  to  be  ca-  dy  I  can  expert  a  true  information 
refled,  expeding  fondnefs  from  us,  fiom  but  yourfelf. 
and  ready  to  return  it ;  but  unable  Mrs  Baker  prefents  her  beft  com* 
to  bear  indifference,  and  flung  to  the  plimeuts,  and  joins  with  me  in  wifli* 
very  foul  by  whatever  appears  a  flight  ing  you  and  lady  Cardrofs  all  the 
from  thofe  they  love :  whence,  that  joys  your  own  hearts  can  wilh,  un- 
very  difpofition  which  is  moil  capa  interrupted,  fincere.  and  lafling. 
ble  of  fupplying  true  felicity,  becomes  W^e  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  farther, 
fometimes,  for  want  of  being  regard-  with  our  moll  humble  fervices  to  my 
ed  duly,  the  fourcc  of  endlefs  woes.  Lord  Buchan,  if  you  6nd  it  agree* 
Excufe',myLord,  this  freedom,  which  able;  and  particularly  to  your  bro- 
arifes  for  my  earnell  wifhes,  1  would  ther,  whofe  never  writing  to  me  I 

mull 

*  The  late  Henry  David  Earl  of  Buchan.  H;-  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Goodtrees.— 
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rouft  think  a  little  unkind.  I  fliall  Erikine  wiflics  your  Lordiltijj 

only  add,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  joy,  and  hopes  your  acceptance  ot 
be,  my  JLord,  his  bell  fcrvices. 

Your  Lordfliip’s  Your  commands  will  find  me, 

Moft.  obedient,  at  Mr  Morris’s,  a  hofier,  at  the 

Humble  iervant,  Golden  l^cece,  again  (I  the  New 
H.  Baker.  Church,  Strand. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  “  ‘ 

Epitaph /«/•  Andrew  Crosbie,^)^.  Advocate,l^  Profttsor  0^o.  Stuart^. 

ANDRFAS  CROSBie, 

Caufarum  Patrunus  difeitilTimus, 

Eacultatis  Juridica;  Vice-Decanus— •  • 

Vir  ma^ni  et  limati  ingenii,  ^  ^  ’ 

Etat  unus  ex  Quatuordecem  ' 

Qui  hanc  Inilitutioncm  promovebat, 

Et  inter  primos  erat  Socios  : 

Effigies  ejus  in  Tabulis  publicis  aflervatur, 

TJt  oblervaiitiae  nofirae  tefiimonium. 

Si  de  variis  rebus,  apte,  diftinfte  omateque 
Dicerc  Oratoris  fit  proprium— 

Si  infinere  in  fenfus  audientium, 

Et  infinuare  fe  penitus  in  caufam. 

Omnibus  iis  artibus,  quz  funt 
Libero  hominc  dignx,  perpolitum, 

Laudem  ullam  mcreatur. 

Tabs  erat  llle,  quern  eheu  !  amifimus,— > 

St'd  memoria  ejus  vivit  vivetque 
In  annalibus  Scotiz  &  in  hiiloria 
Fori  noftri  Sacri  &  Civilis, 

Legum  &  Libertatis  patriz 
In  utroque  firenuus  afiertor  &  vindex— 

Si  unquam  vitx  incommoda  fenfeiit. 

Si  bona  in  vnraginem  inciderint. 

Animus  in  culpa  non  erat— 

Obiit  niultum  defideratus 

Anno  ^tat.  49.  Die  2^  menfis  Febr. 

1785. 

AsECDorE  respifling  the  Intiwary  of  King  George  the  First  nuith  the  Fa- 
v.ily  of  Hihrv  St  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

T'HE  following  anecdote,  which  I  the  firft,  a  rumour  prevailed  in  Eng- 
A  extraA  from  one  of  the  printed  land,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return 
letters  of  Lady  Luxborough,  filler  of  from  Germany,  he  would  have  dil- 
the  famous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  miffed  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  would 
William  Shenllone,  Efq.  may  pro-  have  made  Lord  Bolingbroke  his  firll 
bably  be  not  unacceptable  to  readers  minifter.  Even  the  late  Lord  Or* 
of  curiofity,  for  thefe  two  rcafons  :  ford,  in  his  ‘  Reminifcences,*  though 

It  is  generally  known,  that  about  he  wilhed  to  diferedit  that  rumour, 
the  time  of  the  death  of  King  George  could  not  deny  but  it  might  have 


*  Written  at  the  rcqneft  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  be  placed  with  his  Portrait 
in  the  Mufeuin  of  the  Society  cf  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.— 
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fomc  foundation  in  truth.  But  we  *  The  late  King  George,*  wrote 
were  ftill  without  fuch  a  knowledge  Lady  Luxborough  to  Mr  Shcndone, 
of  circunnilances  as  might  countc-  in  the  year  1748,  ‘  was  fond  01  pt  ach- 
nance  it  with  any  very  plaufible  (how  es  dewed  in  brandy  in  a  particular 
of  probability.  Yet  an  anecdote  e*  manner,  which  he  had  taded  at  my 
vincing  a  familiar  intimacy  to  have  father’s.  And  ever  after,  till  his  death, 
fubfided  between  that  monarch  and  my  mamma  furnifhed  him  with  a  fuf- 
the  St  John  family,  is  precifely  one  dcient  quantity  to  laft  the  year  round, 
of  thofe  which  we  (huuld  defirc  to  he  eating  /w#  every  night.  This  lit- 
know,  to  illuftrate  the  credibility  of  tic  prefent  he  took  kindly.  But  one 
the  talc.  feafon  proved  fatal  to  fruit-trees ; 

My  other  reafon  for  expelling  this  and  (he  could  prefent  his  majedy  with 
anecdote  to  intered  others,  as  it  has  but  half  the  ufual  quantity,  dcfiring 
intereded  me,  is,  that  it  furnidies  a  him  to  ufc  economy,  for  they  would 
fine  example  of  a  general  faft,  in  the  barely  ferve  him  the  year  at  one  each 
hidory  of  the  appetites  and  padlons  night.  Being  thus  forced  by  necef* 
of  human  nature.  The  general  fa<5l  fity  to  retrench,  he  faid,  he  would 
I  mean  is,  that  total  abdincnce  from  then  eat  /ouo  every  other  night ;  and 
any  particular  enjoyment  is  often  ea-  valued  himfelf  upon  having  mortified 
fier  than  moderation  in  the  a61ual  ufc  himfelf  lefs  than  if  he  had  yielded  to 
of  it.  Of  the  late  Dr  Johiifon,  we  their  regulation  of  one  each  night; 
are  informed  by  the  writer  of  his  Me-  which.  1  fuppofe,  may  be  called  a 
morabilia,  that  he  could,  and  often  compromife  between  economy  and  e- 
did,  pioudy  abdain  from  wine  and  picurifm  ;  but  1  leave  it  to  your  de¬ 
good  eating  ;  but  was  lefs  able,  when  cifion.’ 

he  indulged  at  all,  to  indulge  in  ei-  Of  the  truth  of  this  curious  anec* 
ther  the  one,  or  the  other,  with  fo-  dote  we  cannot  doubt.  While  Wal- 
ber,  patient  moderation.  And  it  pole,  as  his  fun  has  informed  us,  plied 
(hould  feem  by  what  follows,  that  be-  the  king  with  punch,  the  St  Johns 
tween  Johnfon  and  King  George  the  pampered  him  with  brandy-peach- 
fird,  there  was  at  lead  one  point  of  es. 

refemblance.  C.  IV.  J 

On  the  PaoDucTiov  of  Opium  from  Lettucps;  and  of  the  Analogy  of 
/■// Effects  wi/A  that  produced  from  Hy  the  Rev.  Edmund 

Cartwright,  ^Mary-le-Bone. 

[From  the  TransaSiotij  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  fsfe.  Vol.  XIX.'\ 

Having  lately  made  a  difeovery  of  the  procefs  for  obtaining  opium 
which  I  have  reafon  to  think  from  poppies,  I  was  led  to  confider 
may  in  the  event  lead  to  confeqnenccs  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  fub- 
of  importance,  whether  confidered  as  dance  which  conditutes  that  mod 
an  objeft  of  fcience  connefted  with  powerful  drug, 
the  medical  art,  or  of  political  eco-  On  turning  over  the  fubjeft  in  my 
nomy  in  influencing  an  article  of  com-  mind,  the  different  varieties  of  the 
mcrce,  1  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  ladliferous  plants  naturally  prefented 
to  lay  it  before  a  fociety  with  whofc  themfelves  to  my  recolleftion.  From 
views  it  coincides,  and  to  which,  from  the  uniformity  which  nature  invari« 
a  variety  of  perfonal  motives,  I  am  bly  obferves  in  her  operations,  it  feem- 
zealoufly  attached.  cd  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the 

Happening,  fometime  in  the  month  milky  juice  would,  in  regard  to  its 

of  Auguft  iSoOj  to  read  an  account  prevailing  property,  be  alike  in  all  the 

different 


i 


different  kinds  of  plants  from  which  turned  at  midnight.  The  day  after 
it  is  to  be  obtained  ;  though  perhaps  the  taking  this  medicine,  the  patient 
more  or  lefs  narcotic,  and  probably  was  affedfed  with  hcad-ache,  and  felt 
more  or  lefs  deleterious,  according  to  a  little  numbnefs.  He  had  three  e- 
the  fpccific  quality  of  the  particular  vacuationsby  ftool  the  day  following, 
plant  which  might  yield  it.  On  the  fourth  night  after  the  let- 

There  being  at  that  time  in  my  tuce  juice  had  been  given,  he  fwal- 
garden  a  bed  of  lettuces  running  to  lowed  one  grain  of  folid  opium,  but 
feed,  (in  which  ftate  they  are  known  without  any  fubfeqnent  relief, 
to  be  more  particularly  ladliferous)  I  On  the  fifth  night  three  grains  of 
solledled  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  milky  foiid  opium  were  given,  but  ttill  he 
juice  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  when  it  had  a  recurrence  of  pain  at  night,  and 
was  fufEcicntly  iufpiffated  to  admit  paffed  a  reftlefs  night,  although  not 
of  taking  a  folid  form,  1  carried  it,  a*  fo  bad  as  ufual ;  nor  by  a  repetition 
mounting  to  about  fix  grains,  to  my  of  opium  could  the  cafe  be  effeftual* 
friend  Dr  George  Pearfon,  requeft-  ly  relieved.  But  it  was  at  laft  cured 
ing  he  would  bring  its  properties,  in  by  fridions  with  mercurial  ointment, 
anyway  he  thought  mod  fatisfadfory.  The  preceding  trial,  I  apprehend, 
to  the  tell  of  experiment.  The  doc-  fhows,  as  decidedly  as  a  fingle  cafe  can 
tor  has  fincc  favoured  me  with  the  do,  that  the  efficacy  of  dried  lettuce 
following  letter  on  the  fubjedf.  juice,  as  an  anedyney  is  at  lead  equal  to 

Dear  Sir,  the  dried  poppy  juice,  commonly  cal- 

According  to  your  requed,  I  have  led  opium,  if  given  in  adequate  dofes. 
the  pleafure  offending  you  an  account  Yours,  &c.  G.  Pearson. 

t>f  the  effedfs  of  the  dried  milky  juice  If  it  (hould  be  found  on  fubfequent 
of  lettuce-dalks,  in  the  indance  which  trials,  that  the  milky  juice  of  lettuce 
fell  under  my  obfervation.  This  in-  poffeffes,  as  poffibly  it  may  do,  all 
dance  was  John  Sheppy,  aged  nine-  the  valuable  properties  of  the  com- 
teen  years,  who  had  been  ill  with  mon  opium  lettuces,  may  become  an 
what  is  called  chronic  rheumatifm  important  article  of  culture  for  the 
about  two  months,  fo  as  to  be  con-  fake  of  their  milky  juice  only.  But 
fined  to  bis  chair  and  bed.  He  had  the  cultivation  of  lettuces  has  this 
regularly  flept  every  night  from  a-  further  advantage  over  that  of  pop- 
bout  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  ;  but  at  pacs  after  having  yielded  what 
two  o’clock  had  been  uniformity  a-  milky  juice  can  be  obtained  from 
awaked  by  confiderable  pains  of  his  them,  lettuces  afford  very  wholefome 
limbs,  cfpccially  of  the  elbows,  and  and  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  efpe- 
paffed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  cially  hogs,  which  are  known  to  be 
a  (leepK  ls  date.  remarkably  fond  of  them. 

The  fufferer  had  taken,  for  feveral  There  have  not  been  wanting  in¬ 
nights  preceding  the  exhibition  of  the  dances,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of 
dried  lettuce  juice,  a  fcruplc  in  weight  lettuces  having  been  fown  purpofely 
of  Dover’s  powder  without  any  re-  to  be  given  to  bogs,  particularly  when 
lief ;  and,  in  place  of  this  medicine,  firft  weaned. 

I  adminidcTcd  the  fix  grains  of  dried  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  a 
lettuce  juice  at  nine  o’clock.  The  fimilar  difeovery  has  recently  been 
confequence  was,  that  in  twenty  mi-  made  in  i\merica,  the  particulars  of 
nutes  he  fell  adeep,  and  flept  all  night  which  are  detailed  in  the  lad  volume 
foundly  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  American 
a  great  part  of  the  day  following.  Philolophical  Society  jud  publidicd. 
The  next  night  he  alfo  had  but  flight  The  experiments  that  were  there  tried 
pain,  till  the  third  night,  when  as  corroborate  the  one  made  by  Dr 
ufnal  the  paroxyfm  of  fuffeiing  re-  Psaifon.  A  Pro- 
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Most  ftudems  begin  the  Greek 
grammar  when  they  go  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  univerfity. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  introduce 
it,  into  the  High  School  for  iuftance, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  courfe  ?  At  that  period, 
the  boys'have  committed  to  memory 
mod  of  the  Latin  grammar;  they 
may  therefore,  with  propriety,  enter 
on  a  new  language.  Suppofe  they 
employed  an  hour  a-day,  or  little 
more,  on  Greek  ;  they  would  know 
as  much  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  as  they  do  of  Latin  at  the  end 
of  the  6rft.  They  would  hare  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  the  grammar,  a 
(hort  vocabulary,  and  have  explained 
and  analyzed  thirty  or  forty  pages  of 
a  Greek  author.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  their  courfe,  they  would  go  feve- 
ral  times  through  a  book  of  exercifes 
on  the  Greek,  like  the  grammatical 
exercifes  on  the  Latin  ;  and  read  a 
part  of  Homer,  and  of  fomc  profe 
authors.  At  the  end  of  the  fixth 
year,  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  would  be  nearly  equal.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  they  be  employed  cve- 
lyday  in  turning  Englilh  into  Greek, 
on  the  fame  plan  as  they  at  prefent 
turn  Englilh  into  Latin. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  High  School,  and,  as  I 
fuppofe,  of  other  fchools  in  North 
Britain,  the  boys  are  accuftomed, 
while  learning  the  Rudiments  and 
the  Vocabulary,  to  decline  adjectives 
and  fuhllantives  together  ;  to  tell 
readily  the  Latin  for  the  Englilh  of 
any  part  of  a  verb  ;  and,  after  they 
have  learned  the  fyntax,  to  turn  into 
Latin  a  great  variety'  of  Englillt  fen- 
tences  on  each  rule  and  note.  This 
they  are  accullomed  to  do  by  the 
voice,  before  they  can  ufe  the  pen. 
Even  after  they  can  ufe  the  pen,  this 
practice  is  continued,  becaufc  they 
Ed.  Mag.  June  i8o;. 
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can  fpeak  fix  fcntenccs  while  they 
write  one ;  and  becaufe  it  enables 
the  mailer  to  teach  them  to  turn  an 
Englilh  fentence,  and,  indeed,  a  La- 
tin  leffon,  into  all  the  varieties  of  ex- 
preflion  which  the  Latin  language  ad¬ 
mits  of,  or  which  he  himfelf  recol* 
leCts. 

By  the  fame  practice  applied 
to  the  Greek,  moft  of  the  idiom 
would  pafs  under  their  view  in  the 
fpace  of  three  years.  Several  of  them 
would  then  be  able,  with  a  little  aid, 
to  tranflate  into  that  language. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  many  ihou- 
fands  of  compound  iubllantives  and 
verbs  which  they  had  never  feen  ; 
but  if  they  could  manage  the  rell  of 
the  fentence,  they  would  be  able  to 
manage  alfo  a  fubllantive  or  verb  for 
which  they  had  fearched  the  Lexi¬ 
con  :  for  if  fuch  fubllantive  or  verb 
had  any  thing  peciiliar  with  regard 
to  idiom  or  conftruCtion,  they  would 
fee  that  peculiarity  in  the  Lexicon, 
or  mult  have  learned  it  in  the  fyntax 
and  notes,  or  in  the  Exercifes.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  idiom  would 
likewife  improve  by  this  praCticc  ; 
for  after  they  had  by  the  voice  turn¬ 
ed  an  Englilh  fentence  into  all  the 
varieties  of  Latin  exprellion,  they 
might  in  the  fame  manner  turn  it  in¬ 
to  the  Greek. 

I  have  known  many  perfons  who 
underllood  the  meaning  of  a  palTage 
of  French,  for  inltancc,  nearly  as 
loon,  and  as  well,  as  one  of  Englilh  ; 
who  yet  could  neither  fpeak  nor 
write  that  language,  for  want  of  the 
idiom  or  conllruCtion  ;  becaufe  they 
had  never  been  accultomcd  in  fpeak- 
ing  or  writing  to  ufe  it  as  the  vehicle 
of  thought. 

This  method  of  teaching  would 
give  the  pupils  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  language  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  when  they  are 
u.ndcr 
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Language  in  Scotland. 


By  Alex,  Cbriflifon,  F.  R.  S.  E.  one  of  the  Majiers  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 


410  Oh'servations  on  the  Gentle  Shepherd^  \£c. 

under  fchool  difcipline,  and  when  the  were  doubled  ?  for  the  courfc  of 
memory  is  good,  and  the  underftand-  Greek  at  fchool  and  college  would 
ing  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  render  thus  be  fix  or  feven  years.  Towards 
fuch  a  talk  irkfome ;  it  would  en-  the  end  of  it,  the  pupils  would  be 
able  the  teacher  to  point  frequently  able  to  write  in  Greek  on  eafy  fub. 
to  the  Greek  as  the  fource  of  many  je61s.  and  to  read  Demofiheiies  and 
of  the  fineft  paflages  in  the  Roman  Cicero  with  nearly  equal  facility; 
authors  ;  it  would  make  the  turns  for  no  reafoning  of  Demofihenes  is  fo 
and  delicacies  of  that  language  to  fubtile  as  not  to  be  underfiood  by  a 
be  more  completely  underilood  ;  it  young  man  of  fixteen  or  feventeen^  if 
would  exercife  the  memory  and  judg-  he  has  been  previoufly  well  educated, 
ment  in  recollefting,  felcfting,  and  and  early  taught  the  principles  of 
arranging ;  it  would  gradually  free  Greek.  To  read  Demofthenes  with 
the  Profeffor  of  Greek  from  the  talk  eafe  would  be  ufcful  to  all  (ludents, 
of  communicating  the  principles  to  efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  to  be 
pupils  fo  advanced  in  age  ;  it  would  public  fpeakers. 
enable  him  to  unfold  more  fully  the  It  is  not  meant,  however,  by  what 
beauties,  and  to  preferibe  larger  por-  has  been  faid,  to  infinuate  that  the 
tions  of  the  Greelc  authors ;  and  it  pupils,  when  they  are  men,  and  have 
would  enable  the  pupils  to  read  them  left  the  univerfity,  (hould  continue  to 
•with  eafe  and  pleafure  after  they  left  write  either  Greek  profe  or  verfe ; 
the  univerfity.  but  that  the  moft  effeftual  way  to 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  by  learn  the  language  (hould  be  taken ; 
this  plan  the  number  of  (Indents  in  and  that  no  way  is  more  effediial 
the  Greek  claffr  at  the  univerfity  than  to  employ  the  pupils  incedantly 
would  be  leffened.  I  believe  it  would  in  tranfiating,  by  the  pen  and  the 
be  increafed.  Many  of  •  thofe  who  voice,  into  the  language  which  they  j 
attend  the  grammar-fchools,  and  who  are  learning.  | 

do  not  intend  to  follow  any  of  the  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that 
three  learned  profeffions,  never  enter  of  all  languages  the  Greek  is  the  moll  1 
on  the  iludy  of  Greek.  Ifthefeac-  perfed  and  harmonious;  that  the  ; 
quired  at  fchool  a  confiderable  know*  Latin,  and  many  ideas  of  the  Ro*  i 
ledge  of  that  language,  they  would  mans,  particularly  in  philofophy,  can-  I 
naturally  profecute  at  the  univerfity  not,  without  it,  he  completely  under-  j 
a  (ludy  in  which  they  had  made  fo  flood  ;  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  ne-  j 
much  progrefs,  w’hich  was  become  cefTary,  in  order  to  comprehend  per-  j 
pleafing,  and  of  which  they  could  feAly  a  number  of  words  in  Englilh;  j 
difeern  the  advantage.  If  the  (lu-  and  that  no  nations,  ancient  or  roc-  i 
dents  now  do  fo  much  under  the  very  dern,  except  the  Greeks  and  thofe  : 
able  ProfelTors  of  Greek  iti  the  feve-  who  have  borrowed  from  them,  have  | 
ral  colleges,  how  much  more  would  reached  confummate  excellence  in  the 
they  do  if  the  length  of  the  courfe  fine  artf,  in  tafie,  and  in  fcicnce. 


Ohfervathns  on  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  Stri^ures  on  the  Ruhs  prc‘ 
/crimed for  Pastoral  Poetry. 

( With  a  Fiew  ^Habbv’s  How  *.) 

^  I  ’HE  defeription  of  Hahly's  ffotv'is  tie  Shepherd.  In  the  fituatlon  of  the 
the  moft  celebrated  of  all  Ram*  fpot,  with  regard  to  Glaud’s  farm- 
fay’s  deferiptive  pidlures.  It  is  the  (lead,  and  the  Wa(hing  Green,  at 
rood  highly  finifhedof  any  in  the  Gen*  well  as  in  each  of  its  parts,  even  to 

the 
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the  remains  of  the  cottage  near  it  ac-  cing  the  ^cfcription  of  Habby’s 
counting  for  the  name,  it  exhibits  a  How,  to  induce  her  companion  to 
faithful  and  minute  copy  of  the  feene  join  in  it,  from  the  many  charms  and 
from  which  the  preceding  view  was  recommendations  of  the  place.  The 
taken.  fcheme  however  is  drupt,  and  they 

The  prologue  to  the  fecond,  and  remain  on  the  Wafhing  Green,  ow- 
lail  feene  of  A£1  i.  gives  an  exa£t  ing  to  the  ‘ihynefs  of  Jenny,  which 
leprefentation  of  the  Wajhing  Green,  leads  to  a  communication  of  fenti- 
and  the  conclufion  of  the  dialogue,  ments  the  mod  intereding  and  drio 
of  its  pofition  with  regard  to  Gland’s  kingly  jud,  equally  fuitable  to  the 
I  lioufe,  in  precife  agreement  with  the  franknefs  of  the  one  and  the  refer- 
original  of  a  former  plate.  The  con*  vednefs  of  the  other ;  as  unaffe£lcd 
•verfation  between  the  girls  opens  and  full  of  nature  as  the  preceding 
I  with  a  propofal  to  begin  their  wadi-  confidential  dialogue  between  their 
i  ing  upon  the  green,  to  which  they  artlefs  and  youthful  admirers  at  the 
I  had  brought  their  linens”  from  Craigy  BUld.  The  following  lines 
their  dwelling  farther  down  on  the  begin  this  converfation  between  the 
I  burn.  This  is  immediately  fuccecd-  female  friends,  and  include  the  de* 
i  ed  by  a  projc£i  of  Peggy’s,  introdu-  feription  of  Habby’s  How. 

Act  I.  Scene  II.  ( After  the  Prologue-) 

!  Peocy  and  Jenny. 

I  ”  Jennj.  Come,  Meg,  let’s  fa’  to  wark  upon  this  Green, 

”  This  lliining  day  will  bleaeh  our  linen  clean  ; 
j  “  The  water’s  clear,  the  lilt  unclouded  blew, 

“  Will  make  them  like  a  lilly  wet  wi’  dew, 

I  “  Peggy.  Gae  farer  up  the  burn  to  Habby’s  How, 

i  “  Where  a’  that's  I'wcet  in  fpring  and  iimmer  grow  : 

**  Between  twa  birks,  out  o’er  a  little  lin, 

**  The  water  fa’s,  and  maks  a  lingan  din ; 

A  pool  bread-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glafs, 

Kifl'es  with  eal'y  whirls  the  bordering  grafs. 

“  We’ll  end  our  walhing 'while  the  morning’s  cool, 

“  And  when  the  day  grow’s  het,  we’ll  to  the  pool, 

”  There  walh  ourfells,  ’tis  healthfu’  now  in  May, 

And  fweetly  rauler  on  fae  warm  a  day. 

”  fenny.  Daft  lalFie,  when  we’re  naked  what’ll  ye  fay, 

I  ”  Gif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae. 

And  fee  us  lae  ?  that  jeering  fallow.  Fate, 

Wad  taunting  fay,— Haith,Taires,  ye’re  no  blate  ! 

“  W'erc  far  frae  ouy  road,  and  out  o’  fight  i 

^  “  The  lads,  they’re  feeding  far  beyont  the  height : 

“  But  tell  roe  now,  dear  Jenny,  we’re  our  lane.  See.” 

I  Such  are  frequently  the  advanta-  pics,  and  thread-bare  common  places 
ges  to  be  derived  from  rules  handed  of  two  whining  eclogues,  in  the  room 
down  from  the  ancients  to  the  mo-  of  appofite  expreifions,  and  lively 
derns,  and  from  writer  to  writer,  pi£lurcs  of  real  life.  In  place  of  be- 
that,  had  Ramfay  known  or  follow-  ing  delighted  with  the  exa£f  corre- 
ed  thofe  prefenbed  for  pafiorals,  in-  fpondence  and  harmony  of  the  names, 
Head  of  obferving  the  charaders,  and  manners,  fentiments,  language,  and 
lifteiiing  to  the  voice  of  nature,  in  feenery,  becaufe  found  actually  cxiiU 
thefe  two  iiift  feenes,  in  particular,  ing  and  aflbeiated,  w'e  fhould  have 
i  of  this  admirable  comedy,  we  fliould  been  difgufted  writh  a  difcoidant  med- 
1  tave  been  wearied  with  the  ftalc  to-  ley  of  thefe  drawn  from  Greece,  Ita- 

i  -  - 
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ly,  England,  and  Scotland ;  a  hotch* 
pot  of  incongruities,  that  in  fa6l  ne¬ 
ver  were,  or  ever  will,  be  found  con- 
nefted,  nnd  which  no  art  can  render 
confident.  Yet,  fnch  afcendency  has 
precedent,  prepofl'effion,  and  preju¬ 
dice,  over  the  general  tamenefs  and 
fervile  timidity  of  learning,  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  beaten  track,  the 
mod  didinguifhed  critics  and  poets 
have  in  fucceflion  uniformly  recom¬ 
mended  an  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and  maintained  the  propriety  of  de¬ 
viating  from  nature  in  padoral  poe¬ 
try.  Madam  Dacier,  in  the  preface 
to  her  Homer,  carries  this  blind  ve¬ 
neration  for  antiquity  even  fo  far  as 
to  alfert,  that  its  excellence  is  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  its  manners 
and  cudoms  differ  from  our  own.  A 
Ihort  review  of  the  works  of  thefe 
poets  and  critics,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared,  will  confirm 
this  obfervation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
drew  the  extent  of  Ramfay’s  merit  in 
purfuing  an  oppufite  coarfe. 

Independent  of  its  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  Theocritus  and 
V’irgil,  in  the  Sh.fhtrcTj  Cahnder  of 
Spenfer,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  fo  much  attracted  and  engaged  by 
the  multiplicity  of  allegories,  morals, 
and  emblems,  that  he  is  almod  pre¬ 
vented  from  expefting  any  allufions 
in  the  eclogues  to  common  occurren¬ 
ces 

From  the  introduftion  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mythology,  imaginary  charac¬ 
ters,  and  the  attempt  to  repref^nt  the 
ideal  manners  of  the  fictitious  age  of 
Saturn,  the  Saturnia  Regnat  out  of 
refpeft  to  the  doftrines  and  fables  of 
antiquity,  the  Amyntat  and  Rafter 
Fide,  can  no  more  be  confidered  as 
delineations  from  nature,  than  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  nor 
could  it  be  intended  by  Guarini,  or 
Taffo,  that  they  fiiould  be  viewed  in 
that  light.  It  would  therefore  be 
equally  abfurd  and  fruitlefs  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  illuffrate  the  beauties  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  by  a  comparifon 


with  either  of  thefe  padoral  dramas, 
as  it  would  be  to  parallel  hidory  with 
romance,  to  endeavour  to  heighten 
the  truth  and  intered  of  a  wdl-writ- 
ten  life  of  George  Wafhington,  the 
venerable  and  illudrious  patriarch  of 
civilized  America,  by  oppofing  it  to 
that  of  St  George,  the  heroic  patron 
of  England,  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  dragon.  Even  as  to  fuch  inci¬ 
dents  or  feniiments  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  real 
life,  unlcfs  with  regard  to  thofe  that 
are  common  to  the  fpccies  in  all  pla¬ 
ces  and  in  every  fituation,  it  would 
not  be  altogether  fair  to  decide,  with¬ 
out  being  equally  acquainted  with 
the  originals  in  both  cafes.  Modes 
of  thinking,  and  expreffion,  are  as 
different  in  didaut  latitudes  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  texture,  and  tade  of  their 
fruits,  and  the  fmell  of  their  flowers ; 
and  it  would  be  no  lefs  inconfiderate- 
ly  prefumptuous  in  a  Scotfman  to 
cenfure  thefe  padorals,  from  their  in- 
elliciency  with  regard  to  himfelf,  than 
it  would  be  to  blame  Moliere  for 
drawing  incorrcftly,  becaufe  the  be¬ 
haviour,  buffoonery,  and  language  of 
his  chara£fers  were  unlike  thofe  of 
his  own  country ;  or  to  allcdge  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  make  an  Italian 
(hepherd  talk  about  mulberries, 
grapes,  and  olives,  bccaufe  no  men¬ 
tion  was  ever  made  of  fnch  fruits  by 
the  lads  and  lades  in  any  of  the  paf- 
toral  didridls  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  Ramfay's  comedy,  in  the 
fame  manner,  may  entertain  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  from  its  plot,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  affords  as  to  the  feenery  of 
Scotland,  and  the  cudoms  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  eighteenth  century : 
But  this  mud  be  taken  upon  trull, 
on  the  authority  of  experience  and 
obfervation  ;  a  native  only  can  enjoy 
the  humour,  and  be  fcnfible  of  the 
likeneffes. 

M.  Boileau,  in  his  Art  ej  Poetry, 
after  cautioning  writers  of  padorals 
againd  the  introdudion  of  bombail, 
fplcndoar,  pomp,  and  noife,  on  the 
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ont  hand,  and  the  ufe  of  low  and  like  his  model,  furvivcd  his  republic, 
mean  language  on  the  other,  making  the  addition  of  flattery  would  have 
Ihephcrds  convetfe  •  given  this  line  more  meaning,  with- 

.. - Comme  on  parler  au  villagf,’'  diminilhing  its  fervility  or  its 

obfervcs,  that,  between  thefe  two  ex-  ,  r 

tremes  the  path  is  difficult,  and  adds,  ,  rules  laid  down  for 

this  kind  ot  reprelcntation  by  Drv- 
*■  5“'.'",  pour  la  trouver,  Theocrite  et ,  den,  in  his  Preface  to  Virgifs  Pajia- 
‘*^8*  rals,  not  one  is  to  be  found  enjoining 

in  effea  recommending  the  ftudy  of  the  ftudy  of  the  originals.  Although 
1  heocritus  and  Virgil,  in  preference  remarks,  that  “  all  forts  of  poe- 
to  nature,  and  ridiculing  the  fuppo-  «*  try  coniill  in  imitation,”  and  de- 
fed  impropriety  of  reprefenting  (hep-  fmes  paftoral  to  be  “  the  imitation  of 
herds  as  fpeaking  in  the  way  they  ..  a  Ihepherd  confidcred  under  that 
are  found  converfing  in  their  own  vil  «  charader,”  inllead  of  propofing 
lages.  Upon  the  lame  principle,  it  (fudyof  the  occurrences,  and  the 
would  be  proper  to  deprive  them  of  modes  of  ading  and  thinking  con- 
the  remainderof  their  attributes,  and  neded  with  the  Ihepherd  life,  as  if 
to  feparate  them  from  their  flocks,  ^o  fuch  employment  had  exilled 
as  it  will  be  (hewn  has  adually  been  fince  the  firft  four  thoufand  years  of 
propofed,  and  the  fervile  offices  with  world,  he  refers  thefe  writings 
which  they  are  unavoidably  attended,  to  an  age,  with  the  manners  of  which 
Thefe,  with  the  mortifications  cf  are  unacquainted,  and  which,  of 
humbly  following,  and  looking  after,  courfe,  it  is  impoffible  to  imitate.” 
a  parcel  of  (beep,  or  goats,  are,  one  !„  his  fifth  rule,  indeed,  he  requires 
(hould  think,  ftiU  more  degrading  to  <1  fome  competent  (kill  of  the  fubjed- 
thefe  philofophical  and  genteel  (hep-  «  matter,  that  which  makes  the  clia- 
herds,  if  (hepherds  they  can  be  call-  *«  rader  of  perfons  introduced  but 
ed,  than  the  equally  infeparable  and  jt  {3  not  eafy  to  fee  in  what  way  wri- 
appropriate  circumftance  of  making  t^rs  are  now  to  acquire  (kill,  as  to 
them  talk  to  their  companions  in  a  which  made  the  charaders  of 

ftile  originating  from,  and  fuitable  to,  fhepherds  in  Arcadia,  near  four  thou- 
the  ideas  which  thefe  habits  neceffa-  fjnd  years  ago  j  and  it  would  cer- 
rily  generate.  Mr  Dryden,  in  the  tainly  not  be  expedod,  that  modern 
preface  to  his  tranllation  of  Virgil’s  manners  (hould  be  introduced,  when 
Paflorals,  calls  this  agreeable  writer  feene  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  an- 
“  one  of  the  moft  accurate  of  the  cient  Greece ;  nor  would  fuch  be 
“  modems,  becaufe  he  never  lofes  the  confiftent  with  his  other  rules,  and 
«  ancients  out  of  his  fight.”  Whe-  ^^ith  the  pradice  of  Theocritus  and 
ther  or  not  this  dccifion  is  juft,  or  Virgil,  the  patterns  which,  inllead  of 
the  reafon  afligned  for  his  accuracy  i<  ^  (hepherd,”  he  holds  up  for  imi- 
is  well  founded  in  the  inftance  before  nation.  Paftoral  compofitions  may 
us,  we  (hall  not  inveftigate  farther,  compared  to  landfcapes,  in  paint- 
The  latter  at  lead  accounts,  and  apo-  jj,g^  with  appropriate  figures ;  but 
logizcs.for  his  inattention  to  nature,  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  a  critic  in 
feiife,  and  feeling.  All  thefe  are  fa-  pjftures,  it  is  believed,  would  be  little 
cr'ificed  to  the  manes  of  antiquity,  prized,  who  (hould  prefer  to  the  fpi- 
that,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  in  his  ^jted  effcA  and  freedom  of  a  mafterly 
fourth  eclogue,  he  may  render  original,  a  well-executed  copy,  even 


Oignes  d’un  conful  la  caropagne  from  Waterloo  himfelf. 


ct  les  bois.” 


Mr  Addifon,  in  the  Guardian, 


Had  he  lived  a  century  later,  and,  fupports  the  fame  doftrincs,  and 

maintains 
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maintains  tbat  the  chara£lers  in  paf- 
tmal  pottry  (hould  appear  as  llicy  arc 
re prclcnlcd,  to  have  lived  in  tlie  ear- 
licll  tinu's;  when,  as  he  feems  to 
think,  they  enjoyed  a  tranquil  and 
happy  Hate  **  ot  eaie,  inuoeeuce,  and 
“  contentment.” 

In  order  to  do  full  judice  to  this 
conceit,  as  to  the  harinlefs  limplicity 
of  the  fn  il  ages,  and  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  their  connexion  with 
thoic  dillant  and  happy  periods, 
Phillips  has  made  his  ihepherds  re* 
llmble  changelings,  and  fpeak  the 
language  ot  the  nurfery.  On  the 
fame  principle,  Gay  has  followed  an 
eppofite  coUrfe.  In  his  Shtphtid's 
it  itk,  he  tries  to  fet  off  thefe  maxims 
by  contrail,  and  burlcfques  nature, 
as  if  to  deter  from  imitation.  Al¬ 
though  fuch  feems  to  be  his  objedl, 
he  hardly  appears,  however,  to  be 
cunfcioiis  of  any  himfelf.  It  is  only 
to  be  difeovered,  in  his  preface  to 
thefe  pallorals,  by  the  preponderance 
of  two  affirmatives  over  one  nega¬ 
tive.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
1‘iocmc,  after  mentioning  that  “  fuch 
**  it  bchoveth  a  palloral  to  be,  as  na- 
“  ture  in  the  country  affordeth,”  he 
fays,  “  My  love  to  my  native  cuun- 
“  try,  Britain,  much  pricked  me  for- 
“  ward,  to  deferibe  aright  the  man- 
“  ntrs  of  our  cvjn  honell  and  labori- 
“  ous  ploughmen.”  The  fingular 
way  in  which  he  is  to  profecute  this 
undertaking  is,  by  ridiculing  Theo¬ 
critus,  imitating  Spenfer,  and  by  af- 
flgiring,  as  he  afterwards  informs  us. 
Inch  language  to  his  ihepherds,  as 
“  is  neither  fpoken  by  tljf  country 
“  maiden,  or  the  courtly  dame ; 
“  nay,  not  only  fuch  as  in  the  pre- 
“  ferrt  times  is  not  uttered,  but  was 
“  rievei  uttered  in  times  pall ;  and, 
“  if  I  judge  aright,  w  ill  never  be  irt- 
“  tered  in  tirircs  future.”  Lallly,  he 
Concludes  this  curious  introdu^iun, 
as  Ire  began  it,  with  the  following 
l«.nlciiee  :  ”  Gerrtlc  reader,  turn  over 
“  the  leaf,  and  entertain  thyfclf  with 

the  profpecl  cf  thh:e  .auff  ctuiUrvy 


“  limned  by  the  painful  hand  of  thy 
“  loving  country'man,  John  Gay.” 

Mr  Pope,  though  in  a  feripus 
llrain,  in  the  preface  to  his  elegant 
pallorals,  is  little  Icfs  unintelligible 
and  contradictory.  His  ideas  in  this 
claflical  Difeour/e  6»  Pajioral  Poetry 
arc  grounded  on  the  pra£lice  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  and  he  re¬ 
fines  upon  nature  till  his  inconfitlen- 
cies  announce  that  flic  is  no  longer 
his  guide.  Having  defined  a  pallo¬ 
ral  to  be  **  an  imitation  of  the  adlion 
“  of  a  (hepherd,  or  one  confidered 
“  under  that  chara^er,  if  we  would 
“  copy  nature,”  fays  he,  “  it  may  be 
“  ufcful  to  take  this  idea  along  with 
“  us,  that  palloral  is  an  image  of 
“  what  they  call  the  golden  age : 
“  So  that  we  arc  not  to  deferibe  our 
“  Ihepherds  as  flrepherds  at  this  day 
”  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  coii- 
“  cctvcd  then  to  have  been ;  when 
“  the  heft  of  men  followed  the  em- 
“  ployment.  To  carry  this  refem- 
“  blance  yet  further,  it  would  not  be 
“  amifs  to  give  thefe  Ihepheids  fomc 
“  (kill  in  allronumy,  as  far  as  it  may 
“  be  ufcful  to  that  fort  of  life.” 
'J  hus  we  arc  to  imitate  **  the  a^ion 
“  of  a  flicpheid,”  and  to  “  copy  na- 
“  ture ;”  by  “  an  image  of  what 
“  they  call  the  golden  age,”  and  by 
defcribiirg  “  fiicphtrds”  not  “  as 
(liepherds  at  this  day  really  are, 
“  but  as  they  may  be  conceived  then 
“  to  have  been  ;”  although  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  to  figure  or  conceive,  and 
to  imitate,  ase  very  different  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
“  copy  nature,”  without  aC^ual  ob- 
fervHtiun,  or  borrow  the  intcreft  (lie 
invariably  excites,  without  the  aids 
ot  experience  and  rccolle£lion.  By 
the  patient,  and  agent,  alike,  theim- 
preflions  niull  firft  be  received  diredt- 
ly  from  nature  hcifelf,  before  her 
lively  effedls  can  be  either  produced 
upon  the  one,  or  copied  by  the  other. 

Notwithllanding  of  thefe  glaring 
abfurdities,  into  which  all  his  prcdc- 
ccflbis  ia  ciiticifm  had  fallen,  owing 

10 
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to  their  contempt  of  nature  in  pafto-  “  ligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the 
ral  poetry,  from  its  fuppofed  difguft-  “  fccnes  of  real  life,  fickens  at  the 
ing  inelegance.  Dr  Johnfon,  though  “  mention  of  the  creok,  the  /•//>>•,  the 
in  general  no  fervile  imitator  of  o-  JJjcep,  and  the  kiJs,  which  it  is  not 
thers,  has  adopted  their  fentiments  “  ncceflary  to  bring  hjrward  to  no¬ 
on  this  fubjeft,  and  has  reafoned  on  “  tice  ;  for  the  poet’s  art  is  feltdioii, 
their  maxims,  as  if  they  had  been  “  and  he  ought  to  (hew  the  beauties, 
altogether  incontrovertible.  This  “  without  the  groffnefs,  of  the  conn- 
feems  the  more  remarkable,  as  thefe  “  try  life.”  Thus  are  the  poor  Ihep- 
very  principles  and  confequent  prac-  herds  at  laft  ftripped  of  the  cr<Kk,  the 
tice  have  occafioned  the  antipathy  pipty  their  Jheep,  and  their  kids,  after 
which,  in  his  laft  celebrated  biogra-  being  prohibited  from  atfing  agree- 
phical  work,  he  (hows,  on  every  op-  ably  to  their  fituation,  and  fpeaking 
portunity,  to  paftoral  poetry.  This  according  to  the  didfates  of  nature, 
dillike,  had  his  prejudices  admitted  of  as  they  ufed  to  do  in  their  villages ; 
it,  his  attention  to  the  Gentle  Shep-  yet  Hill  it  is  reiolved,  that  they  lhall 
herd,  which  has  completely  overturn-  remain  fhepherds,  and  that  the  poem 
ed  thefe  rules,  might  perhaps,  not-  into  .which  they  are  introduced  fiiall 
withftanding  its  unnecelTary  coarfe-  be  called  a  paftoral,  .although  with- 
nefles,  have  removed,  by  reftoring  out  flocks,  and  deprived  of  thofe 
this  kind  of  compofition  to  its  rank  manners  and  fentiiuents  which  the 
in  poetry  as  an  imitative  art,  and  re-  paftoral  ftate  neceffarily  produces, 
quiring  for  its  excellence  an  intimate  The  crotk,  the  pipr,  and  the arc 
acquaintance  with  the  iiving  world,  as  intimately  connefted  with  a  pallo- 
In  his  life  of  Coviliy,  including  an  ral,  as  the  /tverd,  the  trumpet,  and 
account  of  the  metaphyfical  poets,  the  horfe,  with  a  heroic  poem ;  and 
he  obferves,  that  “  the  bafis  of  all  the  ufes  of  thefe  in  the  one  is  attend- 
“  excellence  is  truth that  Cow-  ed,  many  may  think,  with  a  greater 
ley,  “  while  he  was  yet  at  fchool,  degree  of  “  grofsnefs,”  than  of  thofe 
“  produced  a  comedy.  This  come-  in  the  other ;  but  it  is  believed,  it 
“  dy,”  fays  ht,  ‘‘  is  of  the  paftoral  would  be  coiifidcred  as  fomewhat  no- 
kind,  which  requires  no  acquain-  vcl  and  extraordinary,  to  apply  the 
”  tance  with  the  living  world  ;  and  fame  rules  to  the  latter,  and  to  dif- 
‘‘  therefore,  the  time  at  which  it  was  card  from  it,  as  grofs  and  inelegant, 
“  compofed  adds  little  to  the  won-  the  manners  and  langu.ige  of  the 
“  ders  of  Cowley’s  minority.”  In  camp,  all  inftruments  of  flaughter, 
his  remarks  on  the  metaphyfical  martial  muiic,  and  the  introduction 
poets,  of  whom  Cowley  was  the  laft,  of  horfes.  Under  thefe  impreftionr, 
he  adds,  “If  the  father  of  criticifm  and  with  fuch  fpccimcns  of  paftoral 
“  has  rightly  denominated  poetry  poetry  before  him  as  were  alone  to 
“  rixr,)  ftifitHiKi.,  an  hnitative  art,  be  met  with,  from  the  days  of  Theo- 
”  thefe  writers  will,  without  great  critris  and  Virgil  till  the  appearance 
“  wrong,  lofe  their  right  to  tUe  name  of  Ramfay’s  comedy,  it  is  not  fur- 
“  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  be  faid  prifing  that  this  able  and  fplenctic 
“  to  have  imitated  any  thing;  tltey  biogiaphcr  (hould  conclude  bis  Life 
“  neither  copied  nature  nor  lire  ;  nti-  of  with  the  following  obferva- 
“  ther  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  tions  on  his  paftoral  tragedy  of /^/9/re. 
“  nor  reprefented  the  operations  of  “  Diotie  is  a  coontcr  part  to  Amenta, 
“  intellcft.”  In  his  I.ifc  of  Sken-  ‘‘  and  Pafior  Fido,  and  other  trifles 
Jlone,  on  bis  Paftoral  Ballad,  he  ex-  “  of  the  fame  kind,  eafily  imitated, 
prefles  himfelf  thus  :  “  I  cannot  but  “  and  iinwortliy  of  imitation.  What 
“  regret  that  it  is  paftoral  ;  an  intcl-  “  the  Italians  call  tomtdiu,  from  a 

‘‘  happy 
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“  happy  conclufion,  Gay  calls  a  tra- 
gcdy,  from  a  mournful  event ;  but 
“  the  ftile  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
“  is  equally  tragical.  There  isfome- 
“  thing  in  the  poetical  Arcadia  fo  re- 
“  mote  from  known  reality  and  fpe- 
“  dilative  pofllbility,  that  we  can 
“  never  fupport  its  reprefentation 
“  through  a  long  work.  A  paftoral 
“  of  an  hundred  lines  may  be  endu- 
“  red  ;  but  who  will  hear  of  Iheep, 
“  and  goats,  and  myrtle  bowers,  and 
“  purling  rivulets,  through  five  afts? 

Such  feenes  plcafe  barbarians  in 
“  the  dawn  of  literature,  and  chil- 
“  dren  in  the  dawn  of  life  ;  but  will 
be  for  the  moft  part  thrown  away, 
as  men  grow  wife,  and  nations 
“  grow  learned.” 

Boileau,  Dryden,  Addifon,  Pope, 
and  Johnfon,  aferibe  too  much  to  art 
and  culture,  as  the  ancients  did  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  refemble  the  plii- 
lofophers  and  their  fucceflbrs,  from 
Ariftotle  to  Bacon,  who  thought 
every  thing  was  to  be  accomplilhed 
by  reafon  alone,  without  defeending 
to  obfervation  and  experiment.  The 
confcquence  has  been  the  fame  in 
both  cafes.  Syllogiftic  ingenuity 
has  ended  in  ridicule,  and  pailoral 
elegance  in  difgull.  Sach  are  the 
dangers  of  lofing  fight  of  nature  and 
experience,  in  purfuit  of  ideal  fupe* 
riority.  If  aftronomy,  theology,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  refinement,  are  to  be 
connefted  with  the  country,  intro¬ 
duce  aftronomers,  divines,  philofo- 
phers,  and  courtiers  for  the  purpofe  ; 
but  why  violate  probability,  by  gi¬ 
ving  fuch  attainments  to  fiiepherds  ? 
It  is  true,  as  we  find  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Mofes  and  the  poems  of 
Homer,  in  the  firft  ages,  (hepherds 
were  often  kings,  thofe  that  drew 
and  brought  water  from  the  wells  for 
domeftic  ufes,  princefTcs ;  and  in  the 
ninth  .^neid  of  Virgil,  a  block-clea¬ 
ver  was  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  King 
Latinus  ;  but  as  to  refinement,  they 
feem  to  have  been  on  a  level  with 
ihofe  of  the  South  Sea  iflands  at  pre* 


fent,  as  the  fervile  offices  and  mean 
employments  in  which  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  evince.  Thcfe  oc¬ 
cupations,  thus  applied  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  are  natural  and  proper,  be. 
caufc  agreeable  to  the  Hate  of  fociety 
when  their  heroes  and  heroines  are 
reprefented  to  have  lived.  But  it  is 
as  unwarranted  to  attach  to  one  of 
thefe  (hepherd  kings  the  tafie  and 
learning  of  a  civilized  monarch,  as  it 
would  be  to  aferibe  the  feniiments 
and  manners  of  the  firll  Conful  of 
France  to  the  plain  and  honed  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who  was  called  to  his  rank 
and  command  from  ploughing  his 
four  acres  of  ground.  When  kings 
were  Ihepherds,  from  analogy,  we 
may  believe  their  purfuits  would 
lead  them  into  a  correfponding  mode 
of  adling  and  fpeaking  with  what  we 
find  the  offsprings  of  fimilar  habits  at 
prefent ;  fo  that,  even  admitting,  as 
the  only  excufc  for  thofe  abfurd  rules 
that  have  hitherto  been  applied  to 
padorals,  that  men  of  rank  and  emi¬ 
nence  were  once  (hepherds,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  fentiments  of  Giaud  and  Sy- 
man,  of  Peggy  and  Jenny,  and  of 
Halbert,  would  be  much  more  fuit- 
able  to  the  kings,  princefles,  and  to 
a  mailer  of  hoife,  in  thofe  primitive 
ages,  than  the  infipid  elegance  and 
prepollcrous  learning  with  which 
even  inferior  charadfers  in  pallorals 
are  gifted.  The  guardian  of  a  herd 
or  flock  probably  knew  about  as 
much  of  “  aftronomy”  then,  as  a  mi- 
ferable  (hepherd  does  ft  ill,  to  pilot 
his  otherwife  unguided  fteps  over  the 
fandy  pathlefs  defart  in  Arabia. 
Thefe  paftoral  inftrudfions  of  the 
critics  feem  to  have  arifen  from  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  Hate  of  fociety  and 
manners,  when  men  of  comparative 
rank  and  dignity  attended  their  hetds 
and  flocks,  and  by  applying  to  per- 
fons  of  eminence,  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  world,  the  graces  and  attainments 
of  the  moft  accompliflied  charadlcrs 
in  their  own  times.  Hence,  in  the 
language  of  painting,  the  paftoral 
writers, 
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writers,  till  the  time  of  Ramfay,  have 
been  mannerijis  ,*  and  their  charac¬ 
ters,  inftead  of  nature,  being  drawn 
from  precedents,  and  their  own  ge¬ 
neral  and  vague  ideas,  are  all  call  in 
the  fame  mould.  Had  Theocritus 
and  Virgil,  in  place  of  making  a  pa- 
i^de  of  learning,  given  us  a  genuine 
pidure  of  the  occupations,  modes  of 
living,  and  converfations,  of  the  hinds 
and  (hepherds  of  Sicily  and  Italy  be¬ 
fore  the  firft  Punic  war,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Atigudus;  had  each  of 
them  fhown  “  the  very  age  and  body 
“  of  the  time  his  form  and  prelfurc,” 
they  would  have  left  more  curious, 
and  Hill  more  valuable,  prefents  be¬ 
hind  them  than  they  have  done,  va¬ 
luable  as  they  are.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Spenfer  and  Pope,  as  to 
thofe  of  England,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne. 

There  can  be  no  ftronger  proof  of 
city  prejudices  and  ignorance  on  the 
fubjedl,  than  to  fuppofe  that  truth 
and  elegance  are  inconfiilent,  in  de- 
feribing  the  real  manners  of  peafants. 
The  Ccttjr^s  Saturday  Night  of 
Burns,  who  was  himfelf  a  peafant,  is 
moll  faithfully  exadl,  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  codume,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  fo  far  from  exhibiting  any 
thing  low  or  coarfe,  that,  in  fublimi- 
ty  and  tendernefs,  it  bids  defiance 
to  the  mod  delicate  tade,  and,  as 
a  picture,  would  adorn  any  pado- 
ral  drama,  however  polifhed.  The 
fccnes  of  Claude  Lorrain  are  taken 
from  nature  herfelf,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  and  in  the  open  fields ; 
and  his  fhepherds,  though  minutely 
charadleridic,  are  no  lefs  graceful  and 
pleafing  than  the  delightful  Arca¬ 
dian  profpetls  which  they  enliven. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  native 
ta  le  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  among  thofe  that 
hive  been  fmoothed  and  brightened 
by  the  agitation  and  budle  of  a 
town ;  and  its  effeSs  on  behaviour 
and  converfation  are  more  agreeable, 
a>  it  is  freer  from  affeftationi  and  is 
£d.  Mag.  'JuKt  1802. 


generally  accompanied  with  greater  o- 
riginality,  independence,  cafe  .fpright- 
linefs,  vigour  of  thought,  and  inno¬ 
cence.  A  rudic  holding  his  plough 
with  one  hand,  and  direfting  his 
horfes  with  the  other  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow  when  turning,  or  Handing  in 
the  front  of  his  cart,  and  pufhing 
them  forward  when  difpatch  is  re¬ 
quired,  frequently  exhibits  attitudes  ‘ 
and  groupes,  which  w'ould  adorn  a 
painting  by  Salvator  Rofa,  or  Tem- 
peda,  or  might  animate  any  deferip- 
tion.  Piiiurefque  grace.,  it  is  well 
known  in  this  imitative  art,  may, 
with  the  mod  fcrupulous  adherence 
to  nature,  be  given  to  a  clown,  in  fo 
far  as  eafe  is  effential  to  it,  with 
more  propriety  than  to  a  courtier. 
Callot  has  even  contrived  to  bedow 
grace  upon  his  beggars,  without  di- 
minifhing  the  wretchednefs  of  their 
appearances.  Thefe  obfervations  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  poet,  who, 
in  defeription,  pofleffes  the  fame 
powers  over  his  imitative  fider  art, 
and  whom  Dolce,  in  his  Aretin,  calls 
a  fpeaking  painter. 

Uc  pidlura  poefiscrit;  (imilifque  poefi 

Sic  pidura,  refert  per  «muia  quzque  ib- 
rorem 

Alternantque  vices  et  nomina;  tnuta 
pocAs 

Dicitur  hxc,  pidura  loquens  fulet  ilU 
vocari. 

Du  FrCsnoY  de  Arte  Graph. 
Dignity  and  grace,  both  in  dialcdl 
and  di^ion,  in  defeription  and  fenti- 
ment,  arc  therefore  perfcftly  within 
the  reach  of  rural  nature,  and  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  mod  faithful  imitation 
of  it,  without  obliging  us  to  have  re- 
courfe,  as  authors  and  critics,  with 
the  exception  of  Ramfay,  have  un¬ 
fortunately  fuppofed,  to  a  vifionary 
golden  age,  beyond  the  fpherc  of  our 
knowledge,  or  to  any  other  age  but 
that  in  which  we  live,  the  manners  of 
which  only  it  is  in  our  power  to  imi¬ 
tate.  Had  Phillips  attended  to  real 
life  in  a  paHoral  didricl,  he  would 
not  have  thought  _  it  nccedary  to 
make  his  diepherds  fpcak  the  lan¬ 
guage 
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giiagc  of  the  nurfery,  in  older  to 
feem  natural ;  he  would  have  found 
adfual  (hepherds  poflefied  of  more 
Ihrewdncfs  perhaps  than  he  was  able 
to  aferibe  to  them  in  his  crloguci. 
Had  Gay’s  obfervations  been  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  or  correft,  he  would 
not  have  deemed  burlefque  a  repre- 
fentation  of  thcconverfations  of  real 
ihepherds ;  by  ttudyiiig  nature  in  the 
I'ountry,  he  might  have  produced  in 
his  Dior.e,  not  “  a  counter  part”  to 
the  a'fedcd,  artificial,  and  ideal  un- 
intcreding  fecnes  of  the  “  Ajnynta 
“  ami  Pajlor  Fido^'  but  to  the 
(hntU  Shepherd  of  his  friend  Ram- 
lay  ;  he  might  have  added  to  it  the 
importance  and  value  of  hiilorical 
truth,  left  a  curious  fund  of  ufeful 
entertainment  to  poftciity  in  a  rural 
jiiclure  of  the  times,  and  thus  have 
avoided  the  juft  cenfures  which  his 
biographer  has  beftowed  on  this  paf- 
loral  tragedy,  as  being,  in  common 
with  fuch  of  “  the  poetical 
as  he  was  aiquaintcd  with,  **  fo  re- 
“  mote  from  known  reality  and  fpe- 
“  cnlative  polTibility'.” 

This  contempt  of  nature,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  fiftitious  age,  in  thefe 
paftoral  romances,  is  however  eafily 
accounted  for,  on  the  fame  principles 
as  are  applied  by  the  Rambler  (No. 
4.)  to  the  heroic  romances,  onee  fo 
prevalent.  “  We  cannot  wonder,” 
fays  he,  “  that  while  readers  could  be 
“  procured,  the  authors  were  willing 
“  to  continue  it,”  this  fpecies  of  wri- 
ting  ;  “  for,  when  a  man  had  by 
“  praciice  gained  fome  fluency  of 
“  language,  he  had  no  further  care, 
“  than  to  retire  to  his  clofet,  let 
“  loofc  his  invention,  and  heat  his 
“  mind  with  incredibilities  :  a  book 
‘‘  was  thus  produced,  without  fear 
“  of  criticifm,  w’ithout  the  toil  of 
”  lludy,  without  knowledge  of  na- 
“  turc,  or  acquaintance  with  life.” 
In  No.  37.  he  obferves,  as  if  in 
ipite  of  himfclf,  that  the  authors  and 
critics  of  latter  times  have  entangled 
theinfclves  with  uanccelTary  ditficul- 


ties  in  writing  or  judging  of  paftoral 
poetry,  ”  by  advancing  principles 
“  which,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
“  nature  of  things,  are  wholly  to  be 
“  rejefted  from  a  fpccics'of  compofi- 
“  tion  in  which,  above  all  others, 
“  mere  nature  is  to  be  regarded.” 
Yet  ftill,  not  nature,  but  Tlreocritus 
and  Virgil  continue  his  models. 

In  thus  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
paftoral  poetry,  it  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Ramfay  may  unqueftioii- 
ably,  in  ihis  refpeef,  be  held  as  an 
original  genius,  and  the  father  of  a 
fpecies  of  compofition  altogether 
new  ;  by  adhering  ftri<hlly  to  nature 
in  the  painting  of  his  feenes,  and  to 
real  life  in  delineating  his  fhepherds 
and  cxpreiring  their  fentiments.  He 
feems  to  have  had  no  occafion  fur  the 
excellent  advice  of  Horace, 

Rcfpicere  cxi;niplar  vitae  tnoruroque  j'l- 

bcbt» 

DoCtum  icnitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  dace- 

re  voces. 

If  ”  truth,”  and  cxaiflnefs  of  “  imi- 
“  tation,”  are  to  be  the  criterions  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  poetry, 
Ramfay  fliould  Hand  high  in  the 
ranks  of  merit,  and  he  well  entitUd 
to  the  name  of  poet ;  Irnec  he  lus, 
with  equal  accuracy,  ”  painted  the 
“  forms  of  matter,”  and  “  repiefent- 
“  ed  the  operations  of  intelleft.” 

The  only  dired,  and  the  mod  cer. 
tain  and  effciftHal  way  of  enfuring 
truth  “  the  bafis  of  ail  excellence,” 
and  a  “  right  to  the  name  of  poet,” 
by  fuccefsful  imitation,  is,  unquef- 
tionably,  to  copy  hidividual  nature; 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  painters  as  the  only  road  to 
fame  ;  to  follow  the  method  Mr  Al¬ 
lan  found  iiidifpenfahle,  in  order  to 
give  juft  piclurcs  of  Seottifli  feenes, 
chambers,  and  manners  ;  to  lay  the 
plot  in  a  fuitahle  place,  draw  the  de- 
feriptions  from  its  objeifts,  and  the 
language,  dialogues,  and  modes  of 
thinkiitg  and  acting  Irom  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Ramfay  feems  to  have  done 
this  in  compofing  the  Gentle  bhep- 
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hcvdt  with  equal  jurlgment  in  the 
plan,  and  abilities  and  fiicccfs  in  the 
execution  of  it.  Although  palloral 
be  confidercd  as  the  firll  fpccies  of 
poetry,  the  paltoral  drama  is  of  mo* 
dern  invention  ;  but  in  its  ufnal  form, 
the  imitation  of  individual  nature  was 
early  adopted  in  theatiic  oompofi- 
tiont.  The  ancient  Greek  drama- 
tids  at  hrll  introduced  real  exiding 
charafters  even  by  name.  Their  fol¬ 
lowers  did  the  fame  under  a  feigned 
dedgnatioii  ;  and  the  pratffice  has 
been  continued  dnee.  Virgil  even 
deferibed  bis  Laocoon  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  datuc  of  the  three  Rhodians, 
Agtfander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus,  now  in  a  court  of  the  Belve¬ 
dere  garden  ;  and  the  beautiful  Mu- 
fidora  of  Thomfon,  in  his  Summer, 
is  avowedly  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de 
Mcdicis.  Horace  deferibes,  and  ce¬ 
lebrates,  the  amenity  of  his  Tibur- 
tine  feat ;  the  refounding  lake  of  Al- 
bunca  ;  the  rapid  Anio  ;  and  the  Tl- 
burnian  groves  near  it.  Again,  he 
is  infpired  by  his  Sabine  Villa ;  and 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  his  odes 
to  the  Bandufian  Fountain,  to  which 
he  prophefics  fame  in  confcquence  of 
his  verfes.  Dryden  and  Pope  were 
tclcbrated  for  producing  ttriking, 
though  often  fatirical,  likeneffes.  A 
number  of  Ramfay’s  fmaller  poems 
are  only  valuable  as  permanent  repre- 
fentations  of  what  he  faw  and  heard, 
as  authentic  and  entertaining  regi- 
flers  of  the  life  and  manners  of  for- 
mer  times.  Moll  of  the  moie  ele¬ 
gant  effufions  of  Burns  arc  fpirited 
iketches,  or  drawings,  of  fuch  occur¬ 
rences  as  he  met  with ;  fometimes 
taken  on  the  fpot,  and  executed  with 
eafe  and  freedom.  Like  that  of 
Ramfay,  his  moil  beautiful  and  inte- 
rclling  poem,  too,  is  direftly  borrow¬ 
ed  from  nature.  'I’he  characters  are 
evidently  portraits.  It  is  laid  to  be 
a  family  pifture,  accurately  painted 
from  what  palTed  before  hirti  in  his 
father’s  cottage.  It  bears,  indeed,  a 
ilamp  of  truth  direftly  from  the  ori¬ 


ginals,  and  excites  a  fympalhy  in  the 
bread  of  every  reader,  which,  like  u 
faithful  pidlure,  nothing  but  a  tran- 
feript  from  individual  nature  can  pro- 
ducc.  To  this  circumdancc,  with 
the  happy  choice  of  the  cver-pleafing 
ilanza  of  Spenfer,  it  owes  mod  of  its 

In  the  prefent  indance,  in  the  de- 
feription  of  Hahby't  Hov),  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  complete  ;  and,  in  every  cir- 
cumdance,  it  minutely  coincides  with 
the  original  of  the  View  prefixed. 
The  fituatiun  of  the  How,  in  na¬ 
ture,  “  is  farer  up  the  burn”  than  the 
Wafliing  Green,  where  the  feenc  is 
laid.  Among  its  birches,  allies,  pop¬ 
lars,  and  hazels,  mod  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  plants  of  the  country  are  to  be 
found,  and,  making  an  allowance  for 
a  poetical  licence,  “  a’  that’s  Iwctt 
“  in  fpring  and  fitnmer  grow.”  The 
“  little  lin,”  or  leap,  is  in  depth  on¬ 
ly  about  feven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
dream  above  to  the  pool  at  its  bafe  : 
It  is  fo  full  of  breaks,  that  the  water 
is  all  froth,  or  fpray,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  as  white  as  fiiow  ;  and  their 
united  mingled  founds,  equally  di- 
dinft  from  the  roar  of  a  cataratt,  the 
dalhing  of  a  projttded  (beet,  or  the 
tinkling  of  a  riil  dripping  down  a 
chafm,  produce  a  rufliing  noife, 
which,  after  lidtniug  fome  time,  oc- 
cafions  a  ringing  in  the  ears ;  of  this, 
the  epithet  “  fingaud,”  applied  to  its 
“  din,’'  is  extremely  exprcdivc,  cha- 
radleridic,  and  appropriate.  Un 
each  fide,  as  in  the  poet’s  deferip- 
tion,  the  cafeade  is  ovtihung  with 
“  birks.”  T'he  “  pool,”  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  is  exactly  ‘‘  bread-deep,”  with  a 
Ihelving  bed  of  gravel  at^j**s^moutb  : 
I’rojeiling  rocks  appc«.  ^iicxt  the 
fall,  and  the  bafoii  is  edged  witli 
“  bordering  grafs,”  which  the  wstvr 
“  kilfes  with  cafy  whirls,”  as  it  glides 
from  the  bafe  of  the  “  little  liu”  to 
the  outlet.  North  from  the  pool, 
the  bank  rifes  with  a  fmooth  green 
Hope,  or  open  “  brae,”  facing  the 
fouth-cad  and  fouth,  well  fuited  for 

the 
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guage  of  the  nurfery,  in  older  to 
feein  nitural ;  he  would  have  found 
aitual  (hepherds  puirclTed  of  more 
ihrewdncfs  perhaps  than  he  was  able 
to  aferibe  to  them  in  his  crlogucs. 
Had  Gay’s  ubfervatiuns  been  fufh< 
cicr.tly  numerous  or  correA,  he  would 
not  have  deemed  burlefque  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  converfations  of  real 
Ihepherds :  by  ftiulying  nature  in  the 
fountry,  he  might  have  produced  in 
his  J)/orf,  not  “  a  counter  part”  to 
the  alfeAcd,  artificial,  and  ideal  un- 
intcreding  fccnes  of  the  “  yltnjnla 
“  and  Pajlor  Fido,"  but  to  the 
CtntU  Shepherd  of  his  friend  Ram- 
iay  :  he  might  have  added  to  it  the 
importance  and  value  of  hillorical 
truth,  left  a  curious  fund  of  uftfiil 
cnteitainmeut  to  poftcrity  in  a  rural 
piAurc  of  the  times,  and  thus  have 
ivoided  the  juft  cenfures  which  his 
biographer  has  beftowed  on  this  paf- 
toral  tragedy,  as  being,  in  common 
w  itli  fiich  of  “  the  poetical  Arcadia" 
as  he  was  acquainted  with,  “  fo  re- 
“  mote  from  known  reality  and  fpe- 
“  cnlativc  pofiibility.” 

This  contempt  of  nature,  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  fiAitious  age,  in  thefe 
paftoral  romances,  is  however  eafily 
accounted  for,  on  the  fame  principles 
as  are  applied  by  the  Rambler  (No. 
4.)  to  the  heroic  romances,  once  fo 
prevalent.  “  We  cannot  wonder,” 
fays  he,  “  that  while  readers  could  be 
“  procured,  the  authors  were  willing 
“  to  continne  it,”  this  fpecies  of  wri¬ 
ting  ;  “  for,  when  a  man  had  by 
“  praAicc  gained  fome  fluency  of 
“  language,  he  had  no  further  care, 
“  than  to  retire  to  his  clofet,  let 
“  loofc  his  invention,  and  heat  his 
“  mind  with  incredibilities  :  a  book 
‘‘  was  thus  produced,  without  fear 
“  of  criticifm,  without  the  toil  of 
”  lludj',  without  knowledge  of  na- 
“  turc,  or  acquaintance  with  life.” 
In  No.  37.  he  obferves,  as  if  in 
ipite  of  himfelf,  that  the  authors  and 
critics  of  latter  times  have  entangled 
ikcmfclves- with  uanccelfary  difficul¬ 


ties  in  writing  or  judging  of  paftoral 
poetry,  “  by  advancing  principles 
**  which,  having  no  foundation  In  the 
“  nature  of  things,  arc  wholly  to  be 
“  rejeAcd  from  a  fpecics'of  compofi- 
”  tion  in  which,  above  all  others, 
“  mere  nature  is  to  be  regarded.” 
Yet  llill,  not  nature,  but  Theocritus 
and  Virgil  continue  his  models. 

In  thus  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
paftoral  poetry,  it  appears,  there* 
fore,  that  Ramfay  may  unquellioa- 
ably,  in  this  refpeA,  be  held  as  an 
original  genius,  and  the  father  of  a 
fpceies  of  compofitiun  altogether 
new  ;  by  adhering  ilrlAIy  to  nature 
in  the  painting  of  his  fccnes,  and  to 
real  life  in  delineating  his  fhepherds 
and  cxprtffing  their  fentiments.  He 
fee  ms  to  have  had  no  occafion  for  the 
excellent  advice  of  Horace, 

ReTpicere  exemplar  vitx  morumque  j'l- 

hcbfi 

Doi^um  itnitatorcixi,  et  \ivis  hinc  ducc* 

re  vocei. 

If  ”  truth,”  and  cxaAnefs  of  ”  imi. 
‘‘  tation,”  are  to  be  the  critci  ions  Ly 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  poetry, 
Ram.fay  ffiould  Hand  high  in  the 
ranks  of  merit,  and  be  well  entitKJ 
to  the  name  of  poet ;  lince  he  lus, 
with  equal  accuracy,  ”  painted  the 
“  forms  of  matter,”  and  ”  reprefeut* 
“  ed  the  operations  of  intellcA.” 

The  only’  clircA,  and  the  moft  cer. 
tain  and  effeAnal  w'ay  of  enfuring 
truth  “  the  bafis  of  all  excellence,” 
and  a  “  riglit  to  the  name  of  poet,” 
by  fuccefsful  imitation,  is,  unquef- 
tionably,  to  copy  Uidividual  nature; 
to  adopt  the  praAicc  of  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  painters  as  the  only  road  to 
fame  ;  to  follow  the  method  Mr  Al¬ 
lan  found  iiulifpcnfable,  in  order  to 
give  juft  piAurts  of  Scottifli  feeiics, 
charnAcrs,  and  manners  ;  to  lay  the 
plot  ill  a  fuitahle  place,  draw  the  de- 
feriptions  from  its  objeAs,  and  the 
language,  dialogues,  and  modes  of 
thinkiitg  and  adtiiig  from  its  iuhabit- 
ants.  Ramfay  feems  to  have  done 
this  in  compofiiig  the  Gentle  Shep* 
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licrdt  equal  juflgment  in  the 

plan,  and  abilities  and  fuccefs  in  the 
execution  of  it.  Although  pailoral 
be  coniidered  as  the  full  fptcies  of 
poetry,  the  pailoral  drama  is  of  mo¬ 
dern  invention  ;  but  in  its  ufinl  form, 
the  imitation  of  individual  nature  was 
early  adopted  in  thcatiic  compofi- 
tioni.  The  ancient  Greek  drama- 
tills  at  hrll  introduced  real  exifting 
rharafters  even  by  name.  Their  fol¬ 
lowers  did  the  fame  under  a  feigned 
defignatioii  ;  and  the  pradlice  has 
been  continued  lince.  Virgil  even 
deferibed  his  Laocoon  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  datue  of  the  three  Rhodians, 
Agtfander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheuo- 
dorus,  now  in  a  court  of  the  Belve¬ 
dere  garden  ;  and  the  beautiful  Mu- 
fidora  of  Thomfon,  in  his  Summer, 
is  avowedly  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis.  Horace  deferibes,  and  ce¬ 
lebrates,  the  amenity  of  his  Tibur- 
tine  feat ;  the  refounding  lake  of  Al- 
bunca  ;  the  rapid  Anio  ;  and  the  Tl- 
biirnian  groves  near  it.  Again,  he 
is  infpired  by  his  Sabine  Villa ;  and 
we  are  indebted  for  one  of  his  odes 
to  the  Bandulian  Fountain,  to  which 
he  prophefics  fame  in  tonfcqucnce  of 
his  verfes.  Dryden  and  Pope  were 
ctlebratcd  for  producing  ttriking, 
though  often  fatirical,  likenefles.  A 
number  of  Ramfay’s  fmaller  poems 
are  only  valuable  as  petmanent  repre- 
fentations  of  what  he  faw  and  heard, 
as  authentic  and  entertaining  regi- 
iters  of  the  life  and  manners  of  for¬ 
mer  times.  Mod  of  the  moie  ele¬ 
gant  effuftons  of  Burns  ate  fpirited 
iketches,  or  drawings,  of  fucli  occur¬ 
rences  as  he  met  with ;  fomeiimcs 
taken  on  the  fpot,  and  executed  with 
cafe  and  freedom.  Like  that  «)f 
Ramfay,  his  mod  beautiful  and  intc- 
leding  poem,  too,  is  directly  borrow¬ 
ed  from  nature.  T'lic  characters  are 
evidently  portraits.  It  is  laid  to  be 
a  family  pifturc,  accurately  painted 
from  what  pafled  before  hini  in  his 
father’s  cottage.  It  bears,  indeed,  a 
damp  of  truth  dircdlly  from  the  ori¬ 


ginals,  and  excites  a  fympathy  in  the 
bread  of  every  reader,  which,  like  u 
faithful  pi&ure,  nothing  but  a  tran- 
feript  from  individual  nature  can  pro¬ 
duce.  To  this  circumdance,  with 
the  happy  choice  of  the  ever-pleafuig 
llanza  of  Spenfer,  it  owes  moll  of  its 
effedt. 

In  the  prefent  indance,  in  the  dc- 
feription  of  Hubby' i  Horn),  the  imita¬ 
tion  is  complete  ;  and,  in  every  cir¬ 
cumdance,  it  minutely  coincides  with 
the  original  of  the  View  prefixed. 
The  fitnation  of  the  How,  in  na¬ 
ture,  “  is  farcrup  the  burn”  than  the 
Wafliing  Green,  where  the  fcenc  is 
laid.  Among  its  birches,  allies,  pop¬ 
lars,  and  hazels,  mod  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  plants  of  the  country  arc  to  he 
found,  and,  making  an  allowance  fur 
a  poetical  licence,  “  a’  that’s  Iweit 
“  in  fpriiig  and  filnmer  grow.”  The 
“  little  lin,”  or  leap,  is  in  depth  on¬ 
ly  about  feven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
dream  above  to  the  pool  at  its  bafe  : 
It  is  fo  full  of  breaks,  that  the  water 
is  all  froth,  or  fpray,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  as  white  as  fiiow  ;  and  their 
united  mingled  founds,  equally  di- 
diiift  from  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  the 
dalhing  of  a  projttSled  ftieet,  or  the 
tinkling  of  a  rill  dripping  down  a 
chafm,  produce  a  luHiing  iiuife, 
which,  after  lideniug  fome  time,  oc- 
eadons  a  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  of  thi-s, 
the  epithet  “  lingaiid,”  applied  to  its 
“  din,”  is  extremely  cxprclTivc,  cha- 
radleritlic,  and  appropriate.  On 
each  fide,  as  in  the  poet’s  deferip- 
tioii,  the  eafeade  is  overhung  witii 
“  birks.”  'riie  “  pool,”  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  is  exactly  “  bread-deep,”  with  a 
(helving  bed  of  gravel  at.  mouth  : 
I’rojectiiig  rocks  appe».  «iext  the 
fall,  and  the  bafoii  is  edged  witli 
“  bordering  grafs,”  which  tlie  water 
“  kilfes  with  eafy  whirls,”  as  it  glides 
fioin  the  hafe  of  the  “  little  liii”  to 
the  outlet.  North  from  the  pool, 
the  bank  rifes  with  a  fmooth  green 
Hope,  or  open  “  brae,”  facing  the 
foulh-cad  and  foutli,  well  fuited  for 
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the  “  bleaching  of  linens  and  the 
pool  is  fo  admirably  fitted  for  bath¬ 
ing,  that  a  fwitnmcr  can  at  once 
plunge  in  beyond  his  depth  from  the 
projeding  rocks,  or  one  iinacquaiat- 
ed  v/ith  the  art  can  wade  on  the  (hel¬ 
ving  beach  of  pebbles,  and  immerfe 
lus  body  to  any  wi(hcd-for  height, 
by  advancing  towards  the  cafeade. 
Petrifaftions  of  wood  and  (hells  are 
frequently  picked  out  from  the  rocks, 
which  are  of  limeftone ;  They  com- 
pofe  the  fame  ftratum  that  forms  the 
promontory  below.  It  crofTes  the 
glen  of  the  Elk  at  the  head  of  the 
How,  and,  by  interrupting  there  the 
excavations  of  the  ftream,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  waterfall.  V 

The  preceding  View  was  taken  at 
noon,  and  is  (hown,  as  it  then  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  fummit  of  the  fquare 
block  of  blui(h  grey  limeftone  above 
the  wooden  bridge  at  the  entrance, 
and  immediately  under  the  corn  kiln 
with  Habby’s  floufe  behind  it,  high¬ 
er  on  the  eminence,  and  about  twen¬ 
ty  yards  back  from  the  How.  Be¬ 
yond  the  waterfall  is  the  upper  How, 
winding  towards  a  haugh,  or  glade, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
itand ;  and  the  Carlops  Hill  forms 
the  diftance,  fweeping  over  the  wood¬ 
ed  banks  of  the  glen,  flattened,  and 
broken  into  knolls  and  ridges  on  the 
fouth  fide,  as  that  acclivity  bends 
round,  and  embofoms  the  glade,  and, 
by  a  difference  of  charadler,  gives  va¬ 
riety  to  the  accompaniments  of  the 
llrcam.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Ram- 
fay  (liould  have  brought  his  heroines 
Irom  Gland’s  farmllead,  below  the 
Ciaigy  Bield,  to  the  Walking  Green, 
at  the  precife  point  of  time  when  its 
lituatioT'  moll  inviting  ;  and  (hould 
have  introuuced  the  propofal  to  ad¬ 
journ  “  flill  farther  up  the  burn,”  to 
Habby’s  How,  for  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  there  ending  old  Madge’s 
talk,  and  of  bathing  in  its  pool, 
when  it  w'as  peculiarly  fuited  to  their 
views,  and  its  attraAions  are  fet  off 
to  the  greateft  advantage.  This 


could  only  have  arifen  from  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  (pots, 
and  his  ntiniitc  attention  to  their  ftlu- 
ations  and  afpcdls. 

In  fummer,  when  the  fun  ap. 
proaches  the  meridian,  “  when  the 
“  day  grows  het the  fragrance  of 
the  birches,  hazels,  (hrubs,  and  flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  gentle  quiverings  of  the  af- 
pens ;  the  melody  of  the  birds ;  the 
“  fingand  din”  of  the  white  fpark- 
ling  cafeade ;  the  gleamy  luftre  of 
the  pool ;  the  hives  of  infedls,  in 
mazy  dances,  alternately  riflng  and 
finking  over  it ;  the  frequent  and 
fudden  leaping  of  the  trouts  from  its 
furface ;  the  gay  glitterings  of  the 
ftream,  hurrying  over  its  rough  bed 
of  limeftone,  from  the  outlet  of  the 
bafon,  to  the  romantic  narrow  pals 
at  the  wooden  bridge  ;  the  fringings 
of  its  borders,  and  the  embroidery  of 
its  banks  ;  the  brightnefs  and  bloom 
of  the  objefls,  with  the  (liade  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  rocks  and  bufhes,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  heighten  the  attradlions  of 
the  place,  and,  from  the  defire  of  en¬ 
joying  them,  to  produce  Peggy’s 
propofal,  and  tempting,  though  on 
her  colder  and  prudilh  companion, 
unavailing  defeription  of  this  bathing 
retreat,  at  the  opening  of  the  fccne. 
Mr  Allan  was  fo  defirous  of' introdu¬ 
cing  the  waterfall  into  his  aquatint 
for  this  part  of  the  comedy,  that,  in 
his  illuftration  of  it  by  a  view  of  the 
Waffling  Green  from  the  north,  he 
has  brought  down  the  cafeade  to  the 
head  of  the  “  Howm,”  and  repie- 
fented  it  in  flood,  to  render  it  tlie 
more  confpicuous  at  a  diftance.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Bradfute,  author  of  the  Sta- 
tiftical  Account  of  Dunfyre,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  was  mini- 
ller,  and  of  an  EJfay  on  the  Fijhertu, 
in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Ilighkind 
Society  of  Scotland,  has  likewife  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  fpot  in  a  poem  in  the 
17th  volume  of  the  Statiftical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Scotland. 

In  the  objeftion  made,  by  Jenny, 
to  Peggy’s  fclnyne  of  proceeding 
faitr 
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**  farer  up  the  burn  to  Habby’s  diift  afcrilx’d  to  Patie,  by  Ramfay, 
How,”  which  prevents  the  execution  is  confonant  in  the  liighcil  degree 
of  it,  and  introduces  their  incuinpa*  with  the  gay  fimpliclty  and  rough 
table  dialogue  on  the  VVallhng  opennefs  of  untutored  rural  mannerii. 
Green,  where  they  remain,  the  cun*  and  the  character  of  hi^  heioe. 

“  "Jenny.  Daft  lalTie,  when  we're  naked,  what'll  ye  fay, 

“  Gif  our  twa  hcrA  come  brattling  down  the  brae, 

I  “  And  fee  ti  fj*-  ?  that  jeering  fallow,  I’ate, 

“  Wad  taunting  fay,  Haith,  lalfcs,  ye’re  no  blatc.” 

It  forms  a  (Iriking  contrail  to  a  fimi-  fitiiations  of  the  youths.  The  one 

I  lar  occurrence,  in  the  Seafons  of  fuddenly  appears  on  a  confpiciious 

I  his  couii»vyman,  and  contemporary,  “  brae,”  down  which  he  is  fuppofed 

I  Thomfon  The  behaviour  of  Da-  to  “  brattle,”  with  all  the  carelefs- 

j  mon,  in  his  bcautifiilly-defcribcd  ba  nefs  of  tboughllefs  plainnefs  and  pu- 
I  thing  fcche,  is  as  different  as  the  rity  of  intention  }  the  other  is  fcated 

.  “  Ciofe  in  the  covert  of  a  hazel  copfe, 

“  W'here,  winding  into  p'eafing  folitudes, 

I  “  Rum  out  the  rambling  dale,  ■  ■■  ■ 

^  The  one  is  pi£lured  furprifing  his  dorn,  “  rob’d  in  loofe  array,”  “  con* 

i  miftrefs  and  her  companion  in  their  “  diifted  by  the  laugliing  loves,” 

:  retreat,  and  laughing  a-.d  jeering  at  comes  unexpedlcdly  to  the  fame  co- 

I  their  embarratTments  on  having  put  vert,  to  lluia  the  mid-day  heat  of 

I  it  in  his  power  to  bieak  in  upon  fummer,  ‘‘  to  talle  the  lucid  cuolnefs 

I  them  ;  The  other  is  pafiive  ; — Mufi*  “  of  the  flood,”  and  bathe 

I  “  Her  ferv’ent  limbs  In  ihe  refrelhing  Rream. 

“  What  fhall  he  J<  ?  In  '"wcet  corfuiior.  loR, 
j  “  And  dubious  flutteriags,  he  a  whil .  remain'd  ; 

1  “  A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  f'.ol, 

j  “  A  delicate  refir.cn.ent,  known  to  ;  -w, 

I  **  Pcr^ilex’i!  his  bread,  and  urg’d  him  retire  : 

I  “  But  love  forbade,  <kc,~  -  ■  ■  ■  ” 

I  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  of  thefe  fird  a^l  of  the  comedy  we  have  now 

]  highly  finifhed  characters,  though  fo  attempted  to  illullrate;  and  they 

I  oppolitc  in  their  modes  of  afting,  is  have  been  the  more  minutely  exn- 

;  the  mod  corrcftly  drawn  ;  that  from  mined,  as  they  are  enriched  with  the 

:  rudic,  and  this  from  refined  nature,  greatell  number  of  intereding  and 

‘  One  is  at  a  lofs  which  mod  to  ad-  beautiful  dunr.edic  and  rural  pictures 

mire,  the  froliefome  naivete  and  un-  of  any  in  the  drama.  We  havclike- 

referved  franknefs  of  the  artleis  incx-  wife  dwelt  upon  them  the  longer,  to 

;  perienced  Ibcpherd,  or  the  ”  pure  in-  confirm  and  fettle  their  fucccfsfnl 

I  ”  genuous  elegance  of  foul”  of  the  connection  with  the  psdoral  didriCl 

I  accomplilbed  lover.  Like  our  fird  from  whence  the  Views  have  been 

5  parents,  in  their  different  dates,  the  taken,  by  pointing  out  the  exaft  re- 

I  former  exhibits  a  faithful  reprefenta-  femblance  of  the  poet’s  deferiptions, 

T  tion  of  nature  in  its  pridine  purity  ;  in  eveiy  particular,  to  the  objects  it 

j  and  the  latter,  of  the  change  produ-  contains;  as  the  fame  courfe  to 

j  ced  upon  a  generous  mind,  after  being  which  they  gave  rife  has  evidently 

j  embarrafled  by  the  knowledge  of  been  continued,  when,  afterwards,  by 

I  good  and  evil,  and  the  delicacies  of  the  addition  of  other  feeres,  theybe- 

I  fefincment.  came  the  foundations  of  a  regular, 

]  The  two  fccnes  condituting  the  valuable,  and  durable  Ilructure,  plan- 
•  .  .  ned 
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ned  with  ingenuity,  and  happily  exe-  “  that  time,  I  well  remember  to  have 
l  ilted.  “  While  I  pafled  my  infan*  “  heard  Ramfay  lecitc,  a$  liis  own 
“  cy,”  fays  Mr  Tytler,  in  his  edition  “  produdion,  dtffertnt  feems  of  tht 
of  King  James’s  poems,  “  at  New-  “  Gentle  Shepherd,  particularly  the 
“  hall,  near  Pcntland  Hills,  •uihere  “  tvjo  firjl^  before  it  was  printed.” 

“  the  feenes  ef  this  pajioral  poem  ivere  .  R.  R. 

/aiJf  the  feat  of  Mr  Forbes,  and  fTo  be  continued,  •with  a  Vieiu  ef 
“  the  refort  of  many  of  the  literati  at  “  Claud's  Onjiead,"  jiCl  2.  Scene  1 .) 

CharaUeristics  of  Dr  Robertson’s  Eloquence  in  Church  Courts. 

From  Professor  Ste<ivart’s  Account  of  the  Life  and  ll'ritings  of  Dr  Eebertsoss. 

'  I  "HE  lafl;  Afiembly  in  which  Dr  and  to  the  paftoral  duties  of  his  pro- 
Robertfon  fat  was  that  of  iy8o.  feffion.  His  retreat  wa.s  deeply  rc- 
While  his  faculties  were  yet  vigorous,  gretted  and  fincerely  felt  by  his 
his  conditution  unbroken,  and  his  friends  ;  nor  was  it  lefs  lamented  by 
influence  undiminifhed,  he  chofe  to  many  individuals  of  the  oppofite  par. 
withdraw  from  the  adtivc  feenes  in  ty  in  the  church,  who,  w’hile  they 
which  he  had  fo  long  borne  a  part,  refifled  his  principles  of  ecclefiaftical 
and  to  confecrate  the  remainder  of  policy,  loved  his  candour,  and  re- 
his  life  to  the  quiet  purfuits  of  Iludy,  fpefted  liis  integrity  *. 

Among 

*  “  In  mentioning  the  charaifler  of  Dr  Robertfon  as  a  leader  of  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  church,  there  is  a  circumltancc  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  by 
**  which  he  diilinguiihed  himi'elf  from  all  his  predeceiTors  who  had  held  the  lame 
“  fituation.  Before  his  time,  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  pretended  to  guide  the  dc< 
“  liberations  of  the  General  Affembly,  derived  the  chief  part  of  their  influence 
“  from  their  couneidion  with  the  men  who  had  the  management  of  Scots  affairs. 
“  They  allowed  themfelvcs  to  receive  inflruftions  from  them,  and  even  from 
“thofe  who  aUed  under  them.  They  looked  up  to  them  as  their  patrons,  and 
“  ranged  themfelvcs  with  their  dependants.  Their  influence,  of  confequence,  fuh- 
“  filled  no  longer  than  the  powers  from  which  it  was  derived.  A  change  in  the 
“  management  of  Scots  aiTiirs  either  left  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church  with- 
“  out  their  leaders,  or  obliged  their  leaders  to  fabmit  to  the  ineannefs  of  receiving 
“  inllruilions  from  other  patrons.  Dr  Robertfon,  from  the  beginning,  dilcngi- 
“  ged  himfelf  connplctely  from  a  dependance  which  was  never  refiveClable,  and  to 
“  which  he  felt  himfelf  lupeiior.  He  had  the  countenance  of  men  in  power ;  but 
“  he  received  it  as  a  man  who  judged  for  himfelf,  and  whofc  influence  was  his 
“  own.  The  political  changes  of  his  time  did  not  atfett  his  fituation.  The  dif- 
“  ferent  men  who  had  the  management  of  Scots  affairs  uniformly  co-operated  with 
“  him— but  though  they  affifled  him,  they  looked  up  to  his  persona!  induenee  in  the 
“  church,  which  no  man  in  the  country  believed  to  be  derived  Uosn  them. 

“  Thofe  who  differed  moft  in  opinion  with  Dr  Robertfon,  but  who  are  fincere- 
“  ly  attached  to  the  iuterefts  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  church,  mud  allow  this 
“  conduft  to  have  been  both  refpcctablc  and  meritorious.  It  will  always  reflect 
“  honour  on  his  memory,  and  has  left  an  important  lelfon  to  his  l'u>  ct  Ifors. 

“  It  is  not  ufelefs  to  mention  his  fairnefs  in  the  debates  of  the  Affembly.  Wlie- 
“  thcr  his  opponents  were  convinced  by  his  arguments  or  not,  they  were  rom- 
“  monly  fcnlible  of  the  candour  with  which  he  Hated  them,  and  of  the  jicrfuual 
“  refpeil  with  which  they  were  treated  by  him.  And  though  the  c.cncellior.s 
“  which  he  was  always  ready  to  make  to  them  when  they  did  not  aft'tcl  the  lub- 
“  dance  of  his  own  argument,  might  be  imputed  to  inilitical  fagaeity  as  well  as  to 
“  candour,  there  was  uniformly  an  appearance  of  candour  in  his  manner,  by 
“  which  he  preferved  their  good  opinion,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  e.vterd 
“  his  influence  among  his  own  fiiends.  I.ike  all  popular  meetings,  the  General  At- 
“  fembly  fometimes  contains  individuals,  who  have  more  acutenel's  than  (b  licacy, 
“  and  who  allow  themfelves  to  ckc  out  their  arguments  by  rude  and  pcrlonal  in- 

veiUves. 
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fcarcely,  after  what  I  have  hinted, 
mention  the  name  of  Dr  Erikine  ; 
of  whofe  fermon  on  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whe¬ 
ther  it  refleds  greater  honour  on  the 
charader  of  the  writer,  or  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates  f. 

I  ffiall  not  prefume  to  add  any 
thing  in  illuftration  of  his  remarks. 
The  greater  part  of  them  relate  to  tran- 
fadions  of  which  1  had  no  immediate 
knowledge, 

“  vedives.  Dr  Robertfon  had  a  fuperior  a ’drefs  in  replying  to  men  cf  this  call, 
“  without  adoptirg  their  afiicrity,  and  c’.tcn  made  them  leei  the  abi’urdity  of  the 
“  uerional  attack,  by  the  attention  which  he  fcemitd  to  bellow  .on  thc:r  areu- 
“  ntent. 

“  It  ihouM  be  mentioned  alfo,  that  Dr  Robertfon’s  early  example,  and  his  !n- 
“  fluence  in  more  advanced  life,  chiefly  contributed  to  render  the  debates  in  the 
“  AT  mbly  intcreftiiiij  and  refpetlable,  by  bringing  forward  ail  the  men  of  abilities 
“  to  their  natural  lhare  of  the  public  bu'ir.efs.  Before  his  time,  this  had  been  al- 
“mift  entir..ly  in  the  hands  of  the  older  members  of  the  church,  who  wt  re  the 
“  only  pcrfoi  s  that  were  thought  entitled  to  deliver  their  opinions,  ard  whofe  m- 
”  fluence  was  often  derived  more  from  their  age  than  from  their  judgment  or  the  r 
“  talents. 

“  1  do  not  know  whether  the  reafons  which  led  Dr  Robertfon  to  retire  from 


Among  thefe,  there  is  one,  whofe 
liberal  and  aiTeCtionate  zeal  in  em* 
halming  the  memory  of  a  political 
autagouiil,  reealls  to  our  rccollcdlion, 
ainidil  the  unrelenting  rancour  which 
dilgraces  the  fa^ions  of  modern 
times,  the  memorable  tribute  which 
Metellus  paid  to  the  virtues  of  Sci- 
pio  on  the  day  of  his  funeral :  Ite, 
filii  celebrate  exeqttiat  ;  nunquam  Ci¬ 
vil  tnajoris  funus  videbit  'u  •.  1  need 


“the  Afl'embly  after  17S0  have  ever  been  thoroughly  underftood. — They  were 
“  not  I’uggtilcd  by  his  age,  for  he  was  then  only  fitty-nine ;  nor  by  ary  diminu- 
“  tiou  of  his  influence,  for,  in  the  apprchcnfion  of  the  public,  it  w  as  at  that  time 
“  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  anticipated  a  time 
“  when  a  new  leader  might  come  forward;  and  thought  it  better  to  retire  while 
“  his  influence  was  undiminillicd,  than  to  run  the  rifqiie,  in  the  end  of  h  s  life,  of  a 
“  llrugglc  wiih  younger  men,  who  might  be  as  I'uccclsiul  as  he  had  been.— But  I 
“  recolieft  diltintlly,  what  he  once  I'uid  to  myfelf  onthe  iubjtil,  which  I  am  per- 
“  fuad^'d  he  repeated  to  many  others.  lie  had  been  often  reproached  l  y  the  more 
“violent  men  of  his  party  for  not  adopting  Itronger  meafurcs  than  he  thought 
“  either  right  or  wife.  He  had  yielded  to  them  many  points  againll  his  own 
“judgment ;  but  they  were  not  fatisficd  :  he  was  plagued  with  letters  of  reproach 
“  and  rcraonlliancc  on  a  variety  of  fubje^s,  and  he  complained  of  the  petulance 
“  and  acrimony  with  which  they  were  written.  But  there  was  one  lubjeCl  which 
“  fur  fume  years  before  he  retired  had  become  particularly  uneafy  to  him,  and  on 
“  which  he  Ikid  he  had  been  mure  uiged  and  fretted  than  on  all  the  other  fubje^is 
“  of  contention  in  the  church  ;  the  fcheme  into  which  many  of  his  friends  entered 
“  zealoufly  foe  abi  lilhing  fubfcriptloii  to  the  ConfclTion  of  Faith  and  Formula. 
“  This  he  exprefsly  declared  his  rcl'olutlon  to  refill  in  every  form.— But  he  was  fo 
“  much  teazed  with  reinoiiflranccs  on  the  fubjett,  that  he  mentioned  them  as 
“  hav  ng  at  leal!  confirmed  his  refolution  to  retire.  He  claimed  to  himielf  the  me- 
“  rit  of  havirg  prevented  this  controverfy  from  being  agitated  in  the  Ail'emblies  ; 
“  but  warned  me, as  a  young  man,  that  it  would  become  the  chief  controverfy  of 
“  my  time,  and  llatcd  to  me  tl.o  reafons  which  had  dcteimined  his  opinion  on  the 
“  fubjett.  T  be  converfaiion  was  probably  about  1782  or  17S3. — I  have  a  diltinct 
“  recoHcclion  of  it ;  tbougli  I  liavc  no  idea  that  his  predittion  will  be  verified,  as 
“  the  controverfy  feems  to  be  more  allccp  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.” — 
Note  communicated  to  Profesior  Stewart  hj  his  friend  the  Rev.  Sir  He  ray 
Alancrieff  H'clwood,  Bart- 

*  Plm.  Hid.  Nat.  vii.  44. 

t  Difeourfes,  8tc.  by  John  F.rlkinc,  D.  D.  p.  271.]  For  Dr  Erfkinc’s  char'.flet 
of  Dr  Robertfon,  fee  Edinburgh  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  452.  Jiditor. 
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knowkJje,  and  of  which  lam  not  he  occafionally  encountered }  but  Ion  j 
a  conipttent  judge  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  before  the  period  during  which  £ 
no  tellimony  oi  mine  could  increafe  knew  him,  he  had  become  the  ac. 
the  value  of  praife  from  fo  able  and  ktiowlcdged  head  of  his  party,  and 
fo  impartial  a  hand.  Of  one  quali*  generally  fp)kc  laft  in  the  debate ; 
ty,  however,  aferibed  to  Dr  Robert-  reluming  the  arguments  on  both  Tides, 
Ton  by  I'.is  colleague, — his  ability  in  with  fuch  perfpicuity  of  arrangement 
deh.ite, —  I,  may  be  allowed  to  ex-  and  exprellion,  fuch  refpeft  to  his 
prefs  my  own  opinion  ;  as  I  w  is  ohen  antagonills,  and  fuch  an  air  of  can- 
Icd  by  cut  iolity,  in  my  early  years,  to  dour  and  earnellncfv  in  every  thing 
witncis  tile  proceedings  of  the  court  he  faid,  that  he  ofteiirwuited  the  fut- 
wheie  it  was  priiic  pally'  difplayed  ;  frages  of  the  Houfe  in  favour  of  the 
and  which,  liiice  the  anion  of  the  coneluTions  he  wilhed  to  cdtablilh. 
kingdoms,  is  all  that  exitts  in  Scot-  His  pronunciation  and  accent  were 
land,  to  preierve  ihc  lemhlance  of  po-  ftrongly  marked  with  the  peculiari- 
pular  deliberation,  'i'his  pait  of  his  ties  of  his  country  ;  nor  was  this  de¬ 
fame  will  foon  rvil  on  tradition  only  ;  fett  compcrvfated  by  the  graces  of 
but  by  many  who  hill  able  to  his  deli  wry.  His  manner,  however, 
judge  fiom  their  own  uegllvCdion,  I  tlio’  deficient  in  cafe,  was  interelling 
Ihjll  not  be  acculhd  of  exaggeration,  and  impiellive  ;  and  had  fomething 
when  I  fay,  that  in  j5.7/e  of  ilie  moil  in  its  general  effedf,  neither  unfuit- 
efi'ential  qnalificatior.s  of  a  fncaker,  able  to  his  profcifional  Ration,  nor  to 
be  W..S  entitled  to  rank  witii  the  firit  the  particular  llylc  of  his  eloquence, 
uair.es  which  have',  in  our  times,  a-  His  diAioii  was  rich  and  fplendid, 
domed  the  Britifli  Senate. — Nor  was  and  abounded  with  the  fame  beauties 
the  oppoiition  with  which  he  had  to  that  charabterife  his  writings, 
contend  unworlliy  of  his  cxcitions;  In  thefe  details  witli  refpeft  to  his 
formidable  as  it  long  was  in  zeal  and  ecclefiaflical  politics,  I  may  perhaps 
numbers,  and  aided  by  a  combination  be  thought  by  fome  to  have  been 
of  talents  which  will  not  ealily  be  e-  more  circumllantial  than  was  necef- 
quailed  ;  tlic  copious  and  fervid  decla-  fary  ;  but,  as  he  himfelf  always  dwelt 
niation  of  CreJfjii;  the  clalTical,  argu-  on  that  fubjedl  with  peculiar  fatisfac- 
mciitative, and  commanding  eloquence,  tion,  I  could  not  pafs  it  over  more 
ot  Diik  \  and  the  powerful,  though  (lightly  than  I  have  done.  Nor 
coarfc  inveftive  of  Freebairn,  whofc  is  it  fo  foreign,  as  it  may  at  firft  ap- 
nair.c  would,  in  a  different  age,  have  pear,  to  his  characfer  as  an  hilloriaii ; 
been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  lor,  narrow  and  obfeure  as  his  field 
thofe  of  the  ruftic  and  intrepid  apof-  of  aftion  was,  it  afforded  him  a  clof- 
tles  who  freed  their  country  from  the  cr  view  than  moft  authors  have  en- 
hierarchy  of  Rome  *.  joyed,  of  the  intrigues  of  contending 

The  chaiafterillic  of  Dr  Robert-  fadtioiis;  and  an  opportunity  of  (tu- 
fon’s  eloquence  was  persuasion  ;  mild,  dying,  though  on  a  fcalc  comparn- 
rational,  and  conciliating,  yet  manly  tivcly  fmall,  the  paflions  that  decide 
and  dignified.  In  early  life,  when  the  fate  ot  nations,  in  tracing,  ae- 
forced  as  a  parti/an  to  expofc  him-  cordingly,  the  fprings  oflunnan  con- 
felf  to  the  contentions  heat  ot  popu-  duc”V,  his  fagacity  is  lltongly  imprel- 
lar  difeidlion,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fed  with  that  knowledge  cl  tlic  woild, 
diilinguiflied  by  promptitude  and  ani-  wiiich  cxpeiience  alone  can  communi- 
matiun  in  repelling  tlic  attacks  which  cate;  and,  even  in  thofe  character- 

ill  ical 

*  .'.ndrew  Crofbie,  F/q,  Vice-Dean  of  tfe  Faculty  of  Advorates.  Robert 
Dick,  D.D.  one  of  the  iMinifle is  of  Edinburgh.  The  Rev.  Mr  Freebaivu,  Mic'-f* 
tr;r  oi  DeabartCr..  All  of  thern  died  many  years  before  Dr  RoLeiifun, 
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iiltcal  portraits,  on  which  he  has  la-  the  affectation  of  eloquence,  or  of 
vilhed  all  the  decoiations  of  his  Ityle,  mctaphyl'ical  refinement,  from  a  faitli- 
he  is  feldom  or  ever  milled,  either  by  ful  adherence  to  truth  and  nature. 

Critical  rules  ^Notel-Writing. 


A  Novel  is  a  narrative  of  any  e- 
vcHt,  or  any  train  of  events,  in 
the  domeftic  and  familiar  life,  of  a 
number  of  human  beings,  not  greater 
than  that  their  characters  and  for¬ 
tunes  may  make  full  and  diflinCt  im- 
prclfions  upon  the  mind  ;  the  events, 
whether  more  or  Icfs  numerous,  be¬ 
ing  combined  fo  as  to  compofe  one 
whole  ;  the  narrative  affuming,  as 
convenience  (hall  demand,  fomctimes 
the  dramatic,  and  fomctimes  the  cpif- 
tolary  form,  to  enliven  the  plainnefs 
of  fimplc  narration  ;  the  tenor  of  the 
whole,  avoiding  truth  of  faCt,  but 
ftriCHy  and  delicately  prrferving  truth 
of  nature  ;  the  principal  intereft  of 
the  piece  centering  in  a  few  leading 
charaClers,  and  remaining  in  a  vary¬ 
ing  uncertainty,  of  which  the  iffue 
may  not  be  clearly  forefeen  till  the 
narrative  comes  to  its  clofe.  Every 
compofition  in  language  which  pof- 
felTes  tbefe  qualities,  is  a  novel.  A 
work  of  fidion  wanting  any  of  thefe 
qualities,  is  not  a  novel,  but  fome- 
thing  of  a  different  charafter,  whe¬ 
ther  more  important  or  lefs  fo. 

Frortr  this  definition,  it  clearly  ap¬ 
pears,  that  thefirft  thing  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  novel,  is  to  invent  a  fuitable 
fable.  Toward  the  invention  of  fuch  a 
fable,  the  novelift  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  with  confidering  what 
great  moral  truth  he  fhould  particu¬ 
larly  wifh  to  enforce  and  illuftratc. 
Thus,  the  “  Zeluco”  of  the  late  Dr 
Moore  (hows,  that  a  difpofition  natu¬ 
rally  felfifh  and  tyrannical,  having  this 
evil  bias  confirmed  by  a  bad  education, 
and  through  life  purfuing  felfifh  gra¬ 
tification,  .without  regard  to  the  dif- 
tinClions  between  right  and  wrong,  as 
without  concern  for  the  joys  or  fuffer- 
ngs  of  others,  cannot  fail  of  rendcr- 
sig  its  pofTeffor  internally  mifcrable, 
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and  continually  more  and  more  fo,  in 
every  feene  of  life,  and  will  very  of¬ 
ten  bring  him  to  end  the  career  of  his 
vices  and  crimes  in  a  death  at  once 
fliameful,  terrible,  and  premature. 

“  Nature  and  Art,”  a  fmall  novel  by 
Mrs  Inchbald,  which,  were  it  not 
deeply  tindured  with  the  fpiilt  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  would  deferve  every  praife, 
is  written  to  (how  that  virtue  alone  is 
true  nobility  ;  and  that  virtue,  with 
(Irengtli  of  mind,  will  give  compara¬ 
tive  happintfs  in  every  condition, 
however  externally  wretched. 

The“  Sorrows  ofWerter,”  by  Go- 
ethc,  has  for  its  objed  to  evince,  that 
even  genius,  virtue,  piety,  the  kindeft 
of  difpofitions,  and  the  happieil  elaf- 
ticity  of  fancy,  mufl  be  quickly  lo(t 
to  every  ufcful  purpofc,if  tfiedelui^ors 
of  one  paffion,  however  amiable,  be 
fuffered  to  acquire  habitually  an  un¬ 
bounded  power  over  the  courfc  of 
thought  in  the  mind  ;  if  a  fenfibility 
naturally  irritable,  (hall  be  cherilheJ 
till  it  become  a  feverifh  difeafe  ;  if 
the  dream.s  of  imagination  (hall  be 
continually  indulged,  to  the  exclufion 
of  all  the  common  fenfe  of  fober  or¬ 
dinary  life.  It  is  advantageous  to  th.J 
novelift,  to  begin  with  fpecifying  to 
himfclf  fomc  grand  moral  principle, 
which  his  fidion  may  illuftratc  ;  be- 
caufe  this  will  infeniibly  lead  him  to 
a  recollcdion  of  thofe  incidents  and 
charaders  within  the  range  of  his 
reading  or  obfervation,  which  may  be 
the  moft  eafily  combined  for  the  end 
which  he  has  in  view.  This  if,  as  it 
were,  a  fecret  to  facilitate  invention. 
Even  with  this  advantage  he  will  not 
invent  happily,  unlefs  he  have  both 
feen  much  of  human  life,  and  read 
much  in  the  writings  of  former  no- 
velifts,  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  po¬ 
ets,  of  the  authors  of  perfonal  me- 
moirsj 
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moirs,  and  of  the  lighter  and  more  a- 
mufing  hillorians.  The  invention  of 
the  fahle  of  a  novel,  inllead  of  being 
a  talk  fnch  as  may  be  well  executed 
by  a  raw  girl  with  Ihtle  knowledge 
of  books,  and  probably  ftill  lefs  of 
life,  is  one  which  the  moft  mature, 
the  mofl:  cultivated,  and  the  happiett 
genius  might  contemplate  with  de- 
fpair- 

The  fable  of  a  novel  fliould  in  its 
texture  preferve  a  juft  medium  be¬ 
tween  cxceflive  complexity  and  ex¬ 
treme  fimplicity.  In  a  great  multipli¬ 
city  of  events,  the  intereft  will  be  dif- 
fipated.  In  an  undue  paucity  of  inci- 
<lents,  it  will  be  impofiible  to  create 
and  maintain  that  anxious  hope,  fear, 
and  curiofity  in  the  reader,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  which  the  intereft  of  fuch 
a  piece  properly  confills.  The  “  New 
Eloifa  ’  of  Roufteau  ;  “  Nature  and 
Art,”  by  Mrs  Inchbald  ;  and  many  of 
thofe  novels  in  German,  French,  and 
Englilh,  which  aim  chiefly  at  the 
praile  offentiment,  are  meagre  in  the 
fable,  and  comparatively  barren  of 
incidents.  In  moft,  however,  of  our 
novels  of  an  inferior  clafs,  the  inci¬ 
dents  arc  too  numerous,  and  are  ad¬ 
ded  one  to  another,  without  due  re¬ 
gard  to  natural  probability,  or  to  the 
fitteft  nreans  for  f<,'izing  and  enchain¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  a  reader. 

The  events  compofing  the  fable  of 
•a  novel  ought  rather  to  confift  of  one 
capital  change  of  fortune,  involving 
many  fubordihatc  incidents,  than  of  a 
fucceftion  of  fuch  changes  connected, 
it  may  be,  into  a  fort  of  whole,  yet 
not  fo  clofely  connedled  as  that  a  di- 
vifion  and  a  fucceftion  of  interefts 
fhall  not  eafily  appear.  Thus,  the 
“Simple  Story”  of  Mrs  Inchbald  fub- 
divides  into  two  feparatc  novels ;  giv¬ 
ing,  firft,  the  billoiy  of  the  love  and 
errors  of  the  mother;  then,  the  hif- 
lory  of  her  daughter.  Fielding’s 
“  Amelia,”  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  fanplcft  unity  of  its  principal 
event,  comprehends  a  wonderful,  yet 
T'.'t  inconvenient  vatiety  of  fubordinatc 


incidents,  and  is,  in  this  refped,  a  line 
model  for  the  imitation  of  other  no¬ 
vel-writers.  Prevoft’s  “  Dean  of 
Coleraine”  prefents  another  example 
of  a  novel,  in  which  unity  of  aftion 
is  loft  in  the  purfuit  of  a  train  of  fuc- 
ceftive  events.  Entire  unity  of  de- 
fign,  and  juft  fubordination  of  inci¬ 
dents,  have  been,  by  our  later  novel- 
ills,  much  negledled. 

The  events  in  a  npvel  fhould  be 
neither  fuch  as  happen  every  day,  and 
are  quite  familiar  to  the  recolledlion  of 
all  intelligent  perfons,  nor  yet  fuch  as 
arc  not  CKcmplilied  above  once  in  an 
age,  and  then  by  a  concurrence  of 
events  fcarce  within  the  bounds  of 
credibility.  Incidents  too  common 
and  familiar,  want  power  to  ir.tcrell. 
Events  fautallic  and  fupernatural  arc 
liable  either  to  be  rejected  from  our 
belief,  at  firft  tight,  as  fictions  in 
which  there  is  no  tolerable  femblance 
of  truth  preferved;  or,  an  account  of 
their  diftance  from  the  accuftomed  re¬ 
alities  of  human  fortune,  to  want  all 
power  of  agitating  oi.r  hopes  and 
fears,  or  of  touching  our  fympathetic 
feelings.  The  novels  of  the  late 
Mrs  Hobinfon  v/ere  filled  wifh  wild 
incredibilities.  The  “  St  Leon”  of 
Mr  Godwin  is,  in  the  tenor  of  its  in¬ 
cidents,  though  not  at  all  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  abfurd,  yet  fubjecl,  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree,  to  the  fame  cenfure. 
Even  in  the  much  read  volumes  of 
Mrs  Radcliffe,  the  events  are  often 
fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be.  Not  that  I  would  condemn 
all  inllances  of  the  fidioa  of  ghoft- 
agents  in  a  novel.  The  ancient  creed 
of  fuperftition,  the  native  bias  of  the 
human  fancy,  the  impofllbility  of  de¬ 
mon  ftration  that  the  fouls  of  the  de¬ 
parted  may  not  again  appear,  arc  fuf- 
ficient  to  juftify  the  intioJu^ioq  of  a 
ghoft-agent  in  one  or  two  pieces  in  an 
age.  But,  if  you  make  gholls  the 
burthen  of  every  novel,  the  ficlicn 
becomes  ftalc  and  incredible.  '1  here 
is  nothing  in  the  real  experience  of 
life  tyliich  can  give  it  probability.  Tlie 
attempt 
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attempt  is  vain,  to  render  a  fi£lion  of 
ghoft-agency  prebable,  by  admitting 
the  reader  as  it  were  behind  the  fcenes, 
and  (bowing  how  the  whole  was  the 
rcfult  of  phyfical  caufes,  or  of  com¬ 
mon  human  agency,  by  accident  mif- 
taken.  It  very  feldom  happens  in 
life,  that  the  movements  of  a  human 
being  are,  for  any  length  of  time, 
ir.idaken,  as  if  they  were  rather  thofe 
of  a  ghoft.  Nor  are  the  indances  fre¬ 
quent,  in  this  philofophical  age,  in 
which  phyfical  effects  drike  the  fenfes, 
as  if  they  were  immediately  produced 
by  vifionary  intelligent  agents.  Ghod- 
agency,  whether  it  be  to  pafs  off,  even 
at  the  lad,  for  real ;  or  be,  in  the 
end,  explained  away  ;  might  fucceed, 
for  once  or  twice,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Radcliife,  or  a  Weber.  But,  ufed  as 
the  common  trick  of  every  minor  no- 
relid,  it  has  no  better  effed  than  the 
mod  common  and  dale  juggler’s  arti* 
£ce.  Mod  of  the  novels  produced  by 
young  writers  with  fume  vigour  and 
livelinefs  of  f:...cy,  but  little  know- 
ledge  of  life  and  nature,  are  filled 
with  events  abfurdly  incongruous  and 
incredible.  Two  or  three  old  people, 
and  as  many  young  ones,  a  love-af¬ 
fair,  a  few  difficulties  eppofing  the 
withes  of  the  young  lovers,  and  in 
the  end  a  happy  wedding,  and  fome 
goflip  dories,  make  the  whole  feries 
of  incidents  in  that  other  fet  of  nov¬ 
els,  which  arc  intipid,  bccaufe  they 
keep  too  much  in  the  hacknied  tra£t 
of  familiar  life. 

Another  error  in  the  management 
of  the  fable  of  a  novel  is,  when  under 
his  principal  event,  the  writer  intro¬ 
duces  too  great  a  crowd  of  fnbordi- 
:iatc  ones,  and  thofe  rather  epifodical, 
than  necedary’  parts  in  the  detail  of 
the  main  defign.  Lc  Sage,  Fielding, 
and  Cervantes,  abound  in  unfeafon- 
able  cpifodes,  the  unfcafonablencfs  of 
which  we  eafily  pardon,  on  account 
of  their  beauty.  But  let  no  writer 
commit  a  fault,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  cxcufcd.  Too  great 
a  multiplicity  of  fnbordinatc  inci¬ 


dents,  huddled  together  in  fuch  a 
piece,  refemblcs  a  mob  of  pad'engers 
in  the  dreet,  preding  round  any  of 
thofe  ttivial  objefts  which  fix  com¬ 
mon  curinfity.  The  due  proportion  of 
fuch  incidents,  fhown  in  jud  detail, 
is  like  the  elegant  groupe  of  moving 
figures  in  a  cotiUon  or  a  country- 
dance. 

I  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Charafters. 

Chara6ter,  in  human  beings  (to 
fpeak  of  it  with  philofophical  compre- 
benfion  and  accuracy)  is  that  which 
didinguidies  man  in  general  from 
other  exidences,  and  of  mankind,  one 
fex,  one  age,  one  race,  one  rank  of 
padion  and  intelligence,  one  indivi¬ 
dual  from  another. 

Many  of  the  cads  and  qualities  of 
human  character  have  been  fo  fre¬ 
quently  deferibed,  and  are  fo  obvi- 
oudy  fubjedt  every  where  to  common 
obfervation,  that  they  can  no  longer 
have  power  to  intered  in  a  drama, 
an  epic  poem,  a  novel,  nor  even  in 
the  faithful  narrative  of  true  hidory. 
Thus,  after  Homer,  Virgil,  Tafib, 
and  Milton,  it  is  no  longer  eafily 
podible  to  confer  intereding  peculi. 
arity  on  the  charadler  of  a  hero,  with¬ 
out  violating  its  natural  propriety  ; 
and  hence  comes  it,  that  the  heroes 
in  our  modern  epic  poems  fo  fiightly 
command  our  refpeftful  fympathy  or 
fond  enthufiadic  admiration.  The 
lovers  of  novels  have  become  to  fuch 
a  degree  mere  common-place  cha- 
radters,  that,  notwithdanding  our  na¬ 
tive  propenfity  to  take  an  eager in¬ 
tered  in  the  fortunes  of  innocence, 
youth,  and  beauty,  there  is  not  one 
out  of  fifty  of  our  modern  novels,  in 
which  the  charadlers  of  the  lovers  are 
fuch  as  deeply  to  fix  the  attention,  to 
engage  the  kindnefs,  or  to  awaken 
the  fympathetic  curiofity,  even  ot  a 
moderately  intelligent  reader.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  judly  obferved  of 
the  charaders  of  the  good  roan,  of 
the  fine  gentleman,  and  of  the  dadi- 
iugrakc,  in  our  modern  plays.  Thefe 
chara&cTS 
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tharaclers  have  been  fo  often  hack¬ 
neyed  on  the  Itage,  that,  as  oar  mo¬ 
dern  drainatids  prefent  them,  they 
aie  now  become  totally  uninterelling. 
Bat  this  truth  needs  not  further  de¬ 
tail  of  particular  inllaiicesto  cilablilh 
and  illuilrate  it.  Few,  indeed,  can, 
in  works  of  imagination,  produce  hu¬ 
man  characters  at  once  natural  and 
new  ;  yet  all  are-  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  without  difpute,  that  both  no¬ 
velty  and  truth  of  nature  are  necef- 
fary  to  confer  on  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  in  any  novel,  due  power  over 
the  curiollty  and  the  affedtions  of  a 
reader. 

1  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  the firjl 
prirdfile  to  be  obferved  by  a  noveliib 
in  the  imagination  of  his  charadters, 
that  ‘  thefe  charadters  mud  pofl’efs  at 
kail  fome  (hades  of  intcrelling,  yet 
natural  peculiarity,  fuch  as  has  been 
rarely  if  ever  before  remarked  by  or¬ 
dinary  readers,  and  fuch  as  has  nut 
been  already  hackneyed  in  the  dc- 
feriptions  of  boi  ks.’ 

But  to  invent  fuch  charafters  in 
uovel- writing,  is  a  talk  to  which  none 
can  be  competent,  who  have  not  pre- 
vioufly  ftudied  both  real  life,  and  the 
bed  reprefentations  of  it  in  works  of 
fancy  with  the  greated  care.  It  is 
folly  to  fuppofe,  that  there  can  be 
any  perfon  of  a  native  genius,  which, 
without  culture,  obfervation,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  can,  in  any  department  of 
•w'liting,  produce  thofe  fpeciofa  mira~ 
ctUa,  which  alone  have  power  to  a- 
donifli,  to  intered,  and  to  charm. 
We  have  not,  in  the  whole  furniture 
cf  our  circulating  libraries,  a  fingle 
novel  written  by  a  raw  inexperienced 
boy  or  girl,  that  cxhibfts  any  happy 
and  vigorous  delineations  of  charac¬ 
ter.  What  a  deep  infight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature  mud  there  not  have  been 
nccelTary  to'  enable  Cervantes  to  ima¬ 
gine  and  to  dcvelope  a  charadler  fo 
natural,  yet  fo  inimitably  (ingular  as 
that  of  Don  Quixote  ?  How  much 
mud  not  Le  Sage  have  read  and  ob- 
fci  ved,  to  be  able  to  paint  with  fo 


many  faithful,  yet  happy  touches,  the- 
charafters  in  his  novel  of  Gil  Bias  ? 
How  careful  mud  have  Fielding  ob¬ 
ferved,  at  lead  the  fuperdcies  of  both 
vulgar  and  fafhionable  life,  before  he 
could  be  qualified  to  prefent  thofe 
genuine  difplays  of  the  humour  of 
Englidi  manners,  which  arc  diffufed 
throughout  Iris  novels  ?  Smollet  look  • 
ed  deep  into  the  human  mind,  and 
often,  as  it  (hould  feem,  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  fufpicious  infpedfion,  before  he 
drew  the  chara^ers  in  Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  Clinker.  How  much  of  real 
knowledge,  the  refult  of  keen  ob¬ 
fervation,  and  of  deep  thought,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  fingle  charafter  cf  Zelu- 
co,  by  Dr  Moore  ?  Of  all  our  living  no- 
velids,  Charlotte  Smith  is  one,  whofe 
writings  afford  the  moll  faithful,  the 
happied,  and  the  mud  various  pic¬ 
tures  of  charaAcr.  Her  experience, 
her  afdicliuns,  and  the  fluAuating 
courfe  of  her  life,  have  evidently  con¬ 
tributed,  •  not  lefs  than  the  native 
flrcngth  and  vivacity  of  her  genius, 
to  enable  her  to  make  her  works,  to 
a  degree  fo  remarkable,  a  great  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  varieties  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  genuine  Englifh  life. 

Not  that  mere  reading  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  world  will  endow  any 
perfon  with  the  power  of  happily  in¬ 
venting  charaAeis  for  a  novel :  there 
mud  be  fomething  more.  The  no- 
velid  is  not  to  copy  his  charaAcrs 
from  real  life  and  books,  with  tha 
fervility  of  a  plagiarid.  He  is  to 
take  thence  only  the  elements :  the 
compofition  of  thefe  elements  into  one 
fubdance,  and  the  moulding  of  that 
into  new  forms,  mud  be  the  woik  of 
his  own  genius. 

The  rule  which  I  would,  in  the 
next  place,  fugged  to  regulate  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  charaAers  for  a  novel, 
is,  ‘  that  the  writer  iliould  felcA  cha¬ 
raAers,  fitted  to  command  the  fym- 
pathetic  curiofity  of  the  greated  pof- 
fible  number  of  thofe  who  arc  likely 
to  be  hU  readers.’  Does  be  addrd's 
hi’mfelf 
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liimfeU'  to  Engliflimen  ?  Let  luj  cha-  ingenuous  mind  can  conceive  t’ae  opc- 
ladters  be  chietly  Englifti,  if  he  can  ration. 

invell  fuch  with  a  due  air  of  intercll-  The  next  rule  I  fliould  wifli  the 
ing  originality.  Let  him  choofe  his  novelilt  to  obferve  in  the  invention  of 
leading  charadfers  chiefly  out  of  that  *  his  charaAers  is,  ‘  to  exhibit  none, 
middle  life,  which  is  not  too  high  to  with  fuch  a  combination  of  mingled 
be  above  the  fympathy  of  the  mean,  qualities  good  and  evil,  as  might  tend 
nor  too  low  to  be  incapable  of  touch*  to  bellow  a  charm  on  vice.’  It  is, 
ing  the  fenflbility  of  the  great.  Let  indeed,  infinitely  difficult  to  preferve  ’ 
him  give  us  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  truth  of  nature,  and  yet  not  ex- 
tlie  nianufaAurer,  the  landholder,  the  hibit  charafters  of  an  imperfedlion 
clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  phyfician,  that  (hall  make  the  reader  in  love  with 
the  loldier,  and  the  failor.  Let  him,  vice  on  account  of  fome  fplcndid  ta* 
while  he  traces  life  through  all  the  lents  and  virtues  with  which  it  fhall 
gradations  of  rank,  ilill  trull  chiefly  appear  infeparably  allied.  There  is 
lor  the  fuccefs  of  his  piece  to  the  ex-  perhaps  not  a  Angle  novel  in  Britilh, 
hibitions  which  it  affords  of  middle  in  French,  or  in  German  literature, 
life.  by  which  this  unhappy  effc£l  is  not 

With  the  young,  who  are  ardent  more  or  lefs  produced.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  firil  faity  hopes  of  that  age,  for  ingenuous  and  inexperienced  youth 
let  him  give  us  alfo  the  old,  whom  to  look  upon  the  mixed  good  and  ill, 
hope  has  cheated  till  they  have  ceafed  virtue  and  vice,  in  real  life,  without 
to  trufl  its  delufions.  But  let  the  being  more  or  lefs  corrupted  and  per- 
charaAers,  from  which  he.expcAs  the  verted.  Would  God,  that  it  were 
chief  cffeA,  be  of  perfons  between  the  lefs  dangerous  to  contemplate  thofe 
ages  of  twenty- live  and  forty- five  imitations  of  life,  which  the  drama 
years let  him  trull  chiefly  to  the  and  the  novel  prefent !  But  thou 
difplay  of  thefc  charaAers  in  the  who  goell  about  to  write  a  novel-~ 
feenes  of  domdlic  and  familiar  life,  paufc— confider  well,  whether  thou 
Is  every  charaAer  aAuated  by  one  or  canft  fill  it  exclufively  with  leflbns  of 
another  predominant  paffion  ?  Let  the  virtue.  If  thou  canll  not — in  the 
paffions  of  thofe,  of  which  the  power  name  of  God  and  of  virtue— abandoa 
13  univerfally  felt,  and  of  which  every  thy  defign. 
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Bj  one  wbo  perfonaUj  knetu  him, 

"TN Avid  Hume  was  a  man  of  parts,  far,  that  I  have  often  feen  him  (in 
^  natural  and  acquired,  far  fuperi*  various  companies,  according  as  he 
or  to  moil  of  mankind,  of  a  benevo  faw  fome  enthuiiallic  perfon  there) 
lent  heart,  a  friendly  kind  difpofition,  combat  cither  their  religious  or  politi- 
aud  a  real  affcAion  for  all  his  connec-  cal  principles;  nay,  after  he  had 
tions.  No  man  is  without  his  fail-  llruck  them  dumb,  take  up  the  ar- 
ings ;  and  his  great  views  of  being  gument  on  their  fide,  with  equal 
Angular,  and  a  vanity  to  (how  him-  good  humour,  wit,  and  jocofentfs, 
felf  fuperior  to  mod  people,  led  him  all  to  Ihow  his  pre-eminency.  For 
to  advance  many  axioms  that  were  the  julluefs  of  thefe  obfervations,  I 
diflbnant  to  the  opinions  of  others,  appeal  to  his  life,  wrote  by  himfelf, 
and  led  him  into  fceptical  doArines,  and  publiflied  by  his  friend  and  ad- 
only  to  (how  how  minute  and  puzzl-  mirer  Adam  Smith,  where  you  fee 
ing  they  were  to  other  folk  j  in  fo  he  was  fo  chagrined  at  no  notice  of, 

or 
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or  ai,lV.’cr  beinj  npde  to  his  fllTays, 
and  was  fo  difapj-ouited,  that  he  j<ro- 
pofcJ  to  retire  to  Sauiriure,  or  fooie 
other  part  in  France,  to  be  l»il  to 
the  ujihteding  world,  and  in  fliort, 
be  3  pcrfedl  hei  mit.  But,  on  being 
anfwgred  by  a  Bifhop  on  fonie  of  hij 
dogmas,  and  other  favourable  cir- 
cinnllances  flattering  him  that  he 
would  at  la'll  be  coufpicuous,  he  gave 
t;p  the  projetl,  and  was  tirll  a  com. 
pan  ion  lor  it  tr  e  time  to  the  Marquis 
of  Atinar.calc  ;  then  Librarian  to  the 
Advocates  here ;  after  that  Secretary 
to  Gentrai  Sinclair  at  Turin  (wlto 
was  under  pretence  of  an  Ambafla- 
dor  to  bis  Sardinian  Majefty,  a  fpy, 
as  bis  conduct  was  dubious  to  the 
Allies,  againit  Louis  XV.)  ;  after- 
v».d3  by  General  Conway’s  intereft, 
Secretary  to  Lord  Hertford  at  Paris ; 
left  there  Charge  d’Affaires ;  and 
finally  one  of  the  under  Secretaries 
of  State  for  about  half  a  year.  Af¬ 
ter  which  he  fettled  in  Edinburgh 
for  life,  and  made  all  his  friends  and 
conocclions  happy  by  the  polTcflion 
of  fo  worthy  a  man. — Thus  far  I 
have  given  my  real  fentiments  of  the 
man,  and  can  only  now  regret  tha  the 
was  fo  weak  as  to  write  his  life  in 
tire  ilile  he  did. 

I  mull  add,  that  he  was  a  cheerful 
and  n.oft  agreeable  companion,  well- 
informed,  and  who  accommodated 
liiinfelf  to  the  company  ;  and,  for  all 
his  abftrnfc  learning,  was  never  hap¬ 
pier  than  in  a  fehcl  company  of  la¬ 
dies  and  friends,  and  fond  to  engage 
in  a  party  at  whiil,  of  which  game 
he  was  a  complete  adept,  and  of  con- 
feqncnce  fuccefsful.  'He  never  play¬ 
ed  deep,  never  above  a  fliilling,  one, 
two,  and  tluee  ;  and  I  have  known 
him  come  into  Edinburgh  for  feme 
weeks,  p:iy  his  refidence  there,  and 
get  a  recruit  cf  clothes  and  ne- 
ceiTarics  out  of  l;is  gains  ;  nay,  fomc 
times  lo  have  a  pound  or  two  to  give 
in  afiiftance  to  a  uccefiritons  relation  ; 
and  carry  back  to  his  brother’s  houfe 
at  Nrnewclh  the  cefh  he  brought 


with  him  from  that  place,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expence  of  his  vifit  to 
the  metropolis.  General  Scott, of  Bal- 
comie,  who  was  a  good  judge  in  thefe 
matters,  was  fo  convinced  of  his  fu- 
pevior  Ikill  at  wdiift,  that  I  was  af- 
fured  he  olfercd  David  his  purfe  to 
gamble  at  London,  and  that  he  would 
give  him  loocl.  a-year,  if  he  would 
communicate  his  winnings.  This  he 
refufed  with  diidain,  faying,  he  play¬ 
ed  for  his  amufement ;  and  though 
General  Scott  would  give  him  ten 
times  more  per  annum,  he  vvuiiid  be 
acceflary  to  no  fuch  fraudulent  do¬ 
ings. 

It  was  very  rematkable,  that, 
though  from  lludy  and  reading  the 
purcil  authors  in  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage,  he  learnt  to  write  in  a  correft 
and  elegant  ftilc,  yet,  in  converfing, 
he  fpoke  with  the  tone,  idiom,  aud 
vulgar  voice  of  the  commonalty  in 
tlie  Mcrfe  or  Berwicklhire.  This  I 
prefume  arofe  from  his  having  been 
quietly,  in  liis  early  years,  about  his 
brother’s  houfe,  converfing  with  fer- 
vants,  &c.  and  having  no  car  (though 
a  foreign  or  even  a  dead  language, 
which  he  acquired  by  grammar  and 
rules,  he  wrote  pointedly,)  it  was 
impofllble  for  liim  to  attain,  in  fpeak- 
ing,  any  other  dialtcl  of  the  Scots 
than  that  he  caught  in  his  childhood  ; 
befides,  he  had  but  a  creeping  voice, 
rather  effeminate  than  manly. 

I  could  give  you  fevcral  anecdotes 
with  regard  to  him  ;  I  fliall  content 
myfelf  with  one. — One  day  when 
he  was  advancing  fome  irreligious 
maxims  in  a  farcallical  llilc,  I  faid  to 

him,  “  I. - ,  David,  you  arc  much 

altered  in  your  fentiments  fmee  yc  n 
profcffid  yonrfclf  a  finctre  Roman 
Catholic,  confefltd  yonrfelf  to  the 
prieiH,  declared  yonrfclf  a  fincere  pe¬ 
nitent,  got  abfolution,  and  even  ex¬ 
treme  unrtion.”  He  was  much  of¬ 
fended  at  this,  as  he  believed  none 
knew,  in  tins  country,  that  all  tliis 
had  happened  to  him  at  Nice.  He 
ar.fvcvcd,  in  a  huff,  “  I  was  in  a  high 

fever 
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fever  then,  and  did  not  know  what  fpared  you  ? — ‘  Wow/  quo’  Putc,  ‘  I 
I  faid,  or  they  did  with  me.”  I  wonder  to  hear  anc  of  your  honour’^ 
replied,  '*  You  put  me  in  miud  of  fenfc  mind  what  oiiy  body  faya  in  a 
Patie  Birnic’s  anfwer  to  the  Minlller  red  raving  fever ;  I  kent  iiaithing 
of  Kinghorn,  who  ftumbling  o’er  him  of  what  was  gacii.” — David  and  1, 
in  a  paflage  dead  drunk,  faid,  ‘  Ah  !  for  years  after,  were  tolerable  friends, 
Patie,  is  this  your  promife  that  you  but  never  lo  cordial  as  befoie. 
would  never  be  fu  again,  if  the  Lord  G.  A*. 


AVw  Anecdttet  of  Dr  Goldsmith's  early  lift  at  School  and  at  College  *, 

i  (  From  GoUfmith'i  MifceHaneous  H'oris,  in  .1  fols.  Svo.J 

^  _ 

'T^HE  Rev.  Charles  Goldbnith  is  al-  in  that  detachment  which  was  fent 

lowed  by  all  that  knew  him  to  have  to  Spain.  Having  travelled  over  a 

been  faithfully  reprcfentcd  by  his  Ton  conliderablc  pait  of  Europe,  and  be- 

i  in  the  charafter  of  the  Village  Preach-  ing  of  a  very  romantic  turn,  he  ufed 

i  er  in  his  poem.  He  had  feven  chil-  to  entertain  Oliver  with  his  adven- 

j  dren,  viz.  five  fons  and  two  daugh-  lures;  and  the  impitlTions  tliefc  made 

1  ters.  Of  his  elded  fon,  the  Rev.  on  bis  fcholar  were  btlicved  by  the 

j  Henry  Goldfmith,  to  whom  his  bro-  family  to  have  given  him  tliat  wan- 

;  ther  dedicated  his  Traveller,  their  la-  dering  and  unfeltlcd  turn  which  fo 

j  ther  had  formed  the  mod  fangiiinc  much  appeared  in  his  future  life. 

3  hopes,  as  he  had  didiugiiifhed  liiin-  Oliver,  however,  was  ft^^^l  his  car- 
I  ftlf  both  at  fchool  and  at  college,  lied  infancy  very  difTerent  from  other 

but  he  unfortunately  married  at  the  children,  fubjetl  to  particular  hu- 

:  early  age  of  nineteen;  which  confi-  mours,  for  the  mod  part  luicommoii- 

I  ned  him  to  a  curacy,  and  prevented  ly  ferious  and  referved,  but  when  in 

5  his  fifing  to  preferment  in  the  churcli.  gay  fpirits  none  evei  fa  agreeable  as 

Oliver  was  his  fccond  fon,  and  he  f  ;  and  he  began  at  fo  early  a  pe- 

Lorn  very  unexpectedly,  after  an  in-  riod  to  lliiw  figns  of  genius,  tliat  he 

terval  of  feven  years  from  the  birth  of  quickly  engaged  the  notice  of  all  the 

’  the  former  child,  and  the  liberal  cdu-  friends  of  the  family,  many  of  whom 

cation  which  their  father  was  then  were  in  the  church.  At  the  age  of 

;  bedowing  on  his  elded  fon  bearing  feven  or  tight,  he  difeovered  a  natu- 

I  hard  upon  his  fmall  income,  he  could  ral  turn  for  rhyming,  and  often  amu- 

i  only  propofe  to  bring  up  Oliver  to  fed  his  fathei  and  his  friends  with  ear- 

fome  mercantile  employment.  ly  poetical  attempts.  When  he  could 

With  this  view  he  was  indruffed  fcarccly  write  legibly,  he  was  always 
I  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  fcribbling  verfes,  which  he  burnt  as 
;  by  a  fcboolmader  in  his  father’s  vil-  he  wrote  them. 

lage,  who  had  been  a  qiiarter-mader  Obferving  his  fondnefs  for  books 
in  the  army  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars,  and  learning,  his  mother,  with  whom 

j 

i  *  From  information  communicated  to  Dr  Percy,  bidiop  of  Dromore,  ly  Gold- 
3  fmith’s  eldcii  filter,  Catbarlur,  wile  01  David  Hodfon,  El'q. — Editor. 

!  t  Mrs  Hodibn  has  in  this  Ibght  Letch,  probably  without  knowing  it,  pourtray- 
i  cd  every  feature  01  the  little  Edwin  in  Beattie's  tclcbraled  ycem  cl  the  Minllr.l: 
1  -  ■  — —He  was  no  vulgar  b»y, 

I  Deep  thought  oft  feem’d  to  fix  his  infant  eye ; 

Daintiis  he  beeced  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 

I  Save  one  (liort  pipe  of  rudeft  minltn  Ific. 

I  Silent  when  glad,  afteclionate,  ytt  ihy. 

And  now  his  look,  was  mod  demurely  fad, 

And  no-.v  he  hugh’d  ilovd,  yet  knew  net  why. 
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he  was  always  a  favourite,  pleaded  to  the  fchool  of  Athlonc,  about  five 
with  his  father  to  give  him  a  liberal  miles  from  his  father’s  houfe,  and 
education ;  but  his  own  narrow  in»  was  for  about  two  years  there  under 
come,  the  expcnce  attending  the  edu-  the  Rev.  Mr  Campbell,  who  had  the 
eating  of  his  eldeft  fon,  and  his  nu-  charaftcr  of  being  an  ingenious  maf- 
merous  family,  were  ftrong  objec-  ter  ;  but  he  being  obliged  to  refign 
tions.  Oliver,  in  the  meantime,  was  the  fchool  for  want  of  health,  Oliver 
placed  under  the  Rev.  Mr  GiiiHn,  was  fent  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes, 
then  fchoolmafter  of  Elphin,  and  was  at  Edgeworthftown,  in  the  county  of 
received  into  the  houfe  of  his  father’s  Longford,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
brother,  John  Goldfmith,  Efq.  of  the  univerfity  f . 

Ballyoughter  near  that  town,  who  In  his  lall  journey  to  this  fchool^ 
with  his  family,  confidered  him  as  a  he  had  an  adventure  which  is  thought 
prodigy  for  his  age,  and  have  handed  to  have  fuggefted  the  plot  of  his  co. 
down  the  following  inhance  of  his  medy,  *  The  Millakes  of  a  Night.’ 
early  wit.  Some  friend  had  given  him  a  gui- 

A  large  company  of  young  people  nea,  and,  in  his  way  to  Edgeworth- 
of  both  fexes  were  aflembled  one  eve-  ftown,  which  is  about  twenty  milts 
ring  at  his  uncle’s,  and  Oliver,  then  from  his  father’s  houfe,  he  had  di- 
but  nine  years  old,  was  required  to  verted  himfelf  the  whole  day  by  view, 
dance  a  hornpipe,  a  youth  playing  to  ing  the  gentlemen’s  feats  on  the  road, 
them  at  the  fame  time  on  a  fiddle,  until,  at  the  fall  of  night,  he  found 
Being  but  newly  recovered  from  the  himfelf  in  a  fmall  town  named  Ar- 
fmall-pox,  by  w'hich  he  was  much  dagh.  Here  he  inquired  for  the  belt 
disfigured,  and  his  figure  being  (hort  houfe  in  the  place,  meaning  an  inn, 
and  tliick,  the  mufician  very  archly,  but  being  underftood  too  literally, 
as  he  fuppofed,  compared  him  to  he  was  (hown  to  the  houfe  of  a  pri- 
iEfop  dancing ;  and  Hill  harping  on  vate  gentleman,  where,  calling  for 
this  idea,  which  he  conceived  to  be  fomebody  to  take  his  hoife,  and  lead 
very  bright,  our  conceited  gentleman  him  to  the  liable,  he  alighted,  and 
bad  fuddcnly  the  laugh  turned  againd  was  (hewn  into  the  parlour,  being 
liim,  by  Oliver’s  Hopping  Ihort  in  the  fuppofed  to  be  a  gueH  come  to  vifit 
dance  w  ith  this  retort :  the  maHer,  whom  he  found  fitting  by 

Our  herald  hath  proclaim’d  this  faying,  a  good  fire.  This  gentleman  imme- 
S:c  iEl’op  dancing,  and  his  monkey  play,  diately  difeovered  Oliver’s  miHake; 

hig-  ,  and  being  a  man  of  humour,  and  alfq 

This  fmart  reply  decided  his  fortune,  learning  from  him  the  name  of  his 
for  from  that  time  it  was  determined  father,  who  happened  to  be  his  ac- 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity,  and  quaintance,  he  encouraged  his  decep- 
fome  of  the  relations,  who  were  re-  tion.  Oliver  accordingly  called  about 
fpedlable  clergymen,  kindly  offered  him,  ordered  a  good  fupper,  and  ge- 
to  contribute  towards  the  expence,  neroully  invited  the  mailer,  Ms  wife, 
particularly  the  Rev.  Thomas  Con-  and  daughters,  to  partake  of  it ; 
tarine,  who  had  married  Oliver’s  treated  them  with  a  bottle  or  two  of 
aunt,  a  gentleman  of  diHinguilhed  wine,  and,  at  going  to  bed,  ordered  a 
learning  and  good  preferment  *.  hot  cake  to  be  prepared  for  his  break- 

With  this  view  he  was  removed  faH :  nor  was  it  till  at  his  departure, 

when 

*  The  Rev,  Mr  Greene  alfo  liberally  affiHed,  as  Dr  Goldfmith  ufc  to  relate,  in 
this  brneficcnt  purpofe. 

I  From  the  lalt  m-llcr  he  profited  more  than  from  either  of  the  others,  as  he 
eonverl'ed  with  him  on  a  fooling  very  different  from  that  of  mafler  and  icholar, 
T‘>is  circumllance  Dr  Goldfmith  always  montioned  with  refpe^I  and  gratitude. 
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when  lie  called  for  the  bill,  that  he 
found  he  had  been  hufpitably  enter¬ 
tained  in  a  private  family. 

In  the  June  following,  1744,  Oli¬ 
ver  was  fent  to  Dublin  college,  and 
entered  under  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilder, 
one  of  the  fellows,  to  whom,  as  he 
was  the  fon  of  a  neigiibouring  gentle¬ 
man,  the  young  pupil  was  particu¬ 
larly  recommended.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  harih  temper  and  violent 
paflions,  and  Oliver  no  lefs  thought- 
lefs  and  unguarded, ,  fo  that  they 
very  foon  dilagreed.  Oliver  formed 
fome  acquaintance  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  was  indifereet  enough 
to  invite  company  of  both  fexes  to 
partake  of  a  fupper  and  a  dance  in 
his  rooms.  This  circumftance,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  poet,  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  tutor,  who  abruptly  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  midil  of  all  their  gaiety, 
which  he  foon  extinguilhed  ;  for  he 
not  only  proceeded  to  the  higheft  ex¬ 
cels  of  perfonal  abufe,  but  concluded 
with  manual  chailifement  before  all 
the  company. 

The  difgrace  attending  this  cruel 
treatment  drove  the  poor  lad  into  dc- 
fpair ;  and  he  determined  never  more 
to  fee  any  of  his  friends,  but  to  re¬ 
move  to  fome  other  country,  where, 
totally  unknown,  he  might  feck  his 
fortune.  He  accordingly  difpofed  of 
his  books  and  clothes,  and  left  the 
college,  but  loitered  about  in  Dublin 
till  he  had  only  a  (hilling  left  in  his 
pocket,  when  he  fet  out  on  his  tra¬ 
vels.  His  intention  was  to  go  on 
(liip'board  at  Cork,  fur  fome  other 
country,  he  knew  not  whither. 

On  this  thiiling  he  fupported  him- 
fdf,  as  he  ailirmcd,  for  three  days, 
and  then,  parting  by  degrees  with 
the  clothes  oil  his  back,  was  reduced 
to  fuch  extremity  ot  famine,  that,  af¬ 
ter  failing  twenty-four  hours,  he 


thought  a  handful  of  grey  peas,  gi¬ 
ven  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  the  moll 
comfortable  repaft  he  ever  made.  By 
this  time  be  begau  to  be  fenhblc  of 
his  folly,  and,  like  the  prodigal  fon, 
defirous  of  returning  to  his  indulgent, 
father.  From  his  father's  houfe  he 
now  was  not  fo  diilant  but  that  he 
contrived  to  fend  to  his  brother,  who 
came  to  him,  clothed  and  carried  him 
back  to  college,  where  he  elTefted 
fomething  of  a  reconciliation  with  his 
tutor,  but,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
they  were  never  afterwards  on  cordial 
terms. 

Soon  after  this  event,  his  worthy 
father  died,  of  whom  he  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Citi/eii  of  the  World, 
under  the  charafler  of  the  man  in 
black.  His  good  uncle  Contarine 
endeavoured  to  fupply  his  lofs,  and 
wiihed  him  to  prepare  for  holy  or¬ 
ders.  But  for  the  clerical  profelTion 
he  had  no  liking,  having  always  a 
ilrong  inclination  for  vifiting  foreign 
countries  ;  and  when  he  did  apply  to 
the  biihop  he  w’as  lejedled,  bccaufe 
he  was  too  young  *.  His  uncle, 
however,  procured  him  the  utEce  of 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentleman,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  about  a  year  ;  but  being  averfe 
to  the  neceflary  confinement,  lie  quit¬ 
ted  his  friends,  and  having  faved 
about  thirty  pounds,  and  procured  a 
good  horfc,  he  left  the  country. 

His  friends,  after  an  abfence  of  fix 
weeks,  without  having  heard  what 
had  become  of  him,  concluded  he  had 
quitted  the  kingdom ;  when  he  fud- 
dcnly  returned  to  his  mother’s  houfe 
without  a  penny,  upon  a  poor  little 
hurfe  not  worth  twenty  tiulliugs, 
wiiich  he  called  FiJdle-Back.  His 
mother,  as  might  be  expefted,  was 
highly  offended,  but  his  brothers  and 
fiflcrs  had  coutn\cd  to  meet  him 
there. 


*  The  tradition  in  the  diocefe  of  EIpbin  is,  that  he  was  rejefled  by  Bifliop 
Svnge,  to  whom  he  offered  himfclf  a  candidate,  cither  bccaufe  he  had  neglcfled 
•lie  prafeflional  Itudius,  or  from  a  (perhaps  exaggerated)  report  of  irregularities  at 
college. 

LJ.  Mag.  fun:  1802. 
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tljcre,  aud  at  length  cffeAcd  a  rccon- 
(.iliacion. 

lieing  required  to  account  for  the 
lofs  of  his  money  and  linen,  and  the 
horfe  on  which  he  had  departed,  he 
iold  them  that  he  had  been  at  Cork, 
where  he  had  fold  his  horfe,  and  paid 
for  his  palTage  for  America,  to  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  Ihip.  But  the  winds  pro- 
ting  contrary  for  three  weeks,  he  had 
amiifed  himfclf  by  feeing  every  thing 
curious  in  and  about  that  city,  and 
on  the  day  the  wind  proved  fair,  be- 
mg  engaged  with  a  party  in  an  ex- 
cutfion  into  the  country,  his  friend, 
the  captain,  had  fet  fail  without  him. 
lie  continued  in  Cork  till  he  had  on¬ 
ly  two  guineas  left,  out  of  which  he 
paid  forty  (liillings  for  Fiddle-Back; 
and  when  he  wiflied  to  return  home, 
he  had  only  the  remaining  crown  * 
in  his  pocket.  Although  this  was 
r  ather  too  little  for  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  vifit,  on  the  road,  not  far 
fioin  Cork,  a  dear  friend  he  had 
known  in  college,  who  had  often 
preffed  him  to  fpend  a  fumrner  at  his 
lioufe,  and  on  whofe  afliftance  he  de¬ 
pended  for  fupplies.  In  this  expec- 
,  tation,  he  had  given  half  his  little 
llock  to  a  poor  woman  in  his  way, 
who  had  folicited  relief  for  herfclf 
and  eight  children,  their  father  ha¬ 
ving  been  feized  for  rent  and  thrown 
into  jail. 

He  found  his  friend  juft  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  fevere  illuefs,  who  received 
him  in  his  cap  and  flippers,  but  ex- 
prefied  the  gieateft  joy  to  fee  him, and 
eagerly  inquired  what  agreeable  oc- 
ealion  had  fo  happily  brought  him 
into  that  countiy.  Oliver,  delight¬ 
ed  to  think  his  dillrefles  were  now  at 
an  end,  concealed  no  part  of  them 
from  his  hoft ;  to  gratify  his  fine  feel¬ 
ings  and  to  excite  his  fympathy,  he 
uprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  not 
oiily  his  prefent  deftitute  condition, 
Lut  the  little  profpedl  he  had  of  re¬ 
turning  home,  ou  account  of  having 


fo  highly  difobliged  his  family,  and 
obferved,  that  it  muft  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  of  long  intcrceflion,  befotc 
he  could  again  exjicdt  to  be  received 
into  favour.  The  melancholy  filcucc 
with  which  his  affedling  tale  was 
heard  he  attributed  to  the  tendereft 
companion  ;  and  the  frequent  iighs 
of  his  friend,  as  he  w'alked  about  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands,  and  deeply  loft  ia 
thought,  confolcd  him  under  the  dif- 
mal  recital.  The  uncommon  length 
of  his  friend’s  fllence  enabled  him  to 
renew  the  fubjedl,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  hopclefs  fltuation,  till  it  wa» 
at  length  terminated  by  his  boll’s  ob- 
ferving  very  drily,  how  inconvenient 
it  was  for  him  to  receive  company  in 
his  prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs ;  that  be 
had  no  provifion  in  the  houfe  for  a 
healthy  perfon  ;  he  had  nothing  but 
flops  and  milk  diet  for  himfelf  ;  uf 
which,  if  he  pleafed,  Mr  Goldfmitli 
might  partake,  but  he  feared  it  would 
not  foon  be  got  ready.  This  was 
difmal  news  to  our  hungry  travellei, 
who,  alas  !  had  faded  the  whole  day, 
and  it  was  not  till  fix  o’clock,  when 
an  old  woman  appeared  and  fpread 
the  table,  on  which  Ihe  laid  a  fmall 
bowl  of  fagoe  for  her  mailer,  and  a 
porringer  of  four  milk,  with  a  piece 
of  brown  bread  for  his  gueft.  'I'his 
being  foon  difpatched,  the  invalid 
pleaded  the  neceflity  of  going  early 
to  bed,  and  left  poor  Oliver  to  his 
own  meditations. 

In  the  tnotning,  confulting  with 
his  friend  on  his  unfortunate  fitua- 
tioD,  he  advifed  him  to  hafteu  home 
without  lofs  of  time,  as  his  family 
muft  be  highly  offended  at  his  ah- 
fence.  On  this  Oliver  ventured  to 
folicit  the  loan  uf  a  guinea  for  the 
fuppott  of  himfelf  and  his  horfe  on 
the  road.  Here  again  his  boll  grave¬ 
ly  advifed  him  againit  running  indebt, 
and  urged  that  his  own  illnefs  liad  de¬ 
prived  him  uf  all  his  cafh.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  faid  he,  you  niay  fell  your 
horfe  for  money  fudeient  to  bear 
vour 
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vpur  cnargcs,  and  I  will  fiirnifli  you  his  friends  w’ith  their  milk  diet.  To 
with  another  for  the  journey.  When  thisour  gentleman  only  replied  with  a 
Oliver  dcfired  him  to  produce  this  fncer,  and  left  Oliver  to  tell  all  the 
lleedt  he  drew  from  under  a  bed  an  circiimdances  of  his  treatment ;  at 
oaken  flaff.  At  which  the  poor  which  his  generous  hod  laiighe.! 
vouth  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  was  heattily,  and  aiTured  him  it  agreed 
going  to  apply  it  to  his  pate,  when  a  with  his  neighbour’s  general  charac- 
loiid  knocking  at  the  gate  gave  no-  ter. 

tice  of  the  approach  of  a  vifitant.  Here  our  wanderer  was  mod  hof- 
This  w’as  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  pitably  entertained,  and  kindly  urged 
of  a  very  engaging  afpedf ;  to  whom,  to  prolong  his  day,  with  a  liberal 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  our  tra-  offer  to  be  fupplied  with  whatever 
veller  was  prefented  as  the  very  in-  money  he  (hould  waiH,  and  a  man 
gen ious  young  friend  who  had  been  and  horfe  to  attend  him  home.  Oliver 
mentioned  to  him  with  fuch  high  en-  begged  leave  to  depart  at  the  end  of 
comiums  while  they  were  at  college,  three  days  ;  which  were  mod  agreea- 
The  vifit  concluded  with  an  invi-  bly  fpent  in  the  company  of  this 
tation  of  the  two  friends  to  dine  at  worthy  gentleman  and  two  beautiful 
that  gentlemen’s  houfe  on  the  mor-  daughters,  who  did  all  in  their  power 
row.  To  this  Oliver  at  fird  reluc-  to  entertain  and  divert  him.  At  his 
tantly  confented  ;  but  as  he  really  departure,  he  refufed  the  offer  of  the 
dood  in  want  of  a  dinner,  at  length  fervant  and  the  horfe,  and  only  ac¬ 
he  w'ent,  and  was  highly  pl^afed  with  cepted  the  loan  of  three  half  gui- 
the  enteitainment.  In  the  evening,  ncas, 

when  they  were  about  to  return,  their  And  now,  dear  mother,  he  conclud- 
hod,  who  had  obferved  fome  glances  ed,  after  having  druggled  fo  hard  to 
which  fliewed  all  was  not  right  be-  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder  you  are 
tween  the  two  fellow-collegians,  infid-  not  more  rejoiced  to  fee  me. — She 
cd  that  Mr  Goldfmith  diould  day  and  all  prefent  expreffed  their  joy  at 
and  fpend  fome  days  at  his  houfe  ;  his  return,  and  enjoined  him  to  Irani- 
who  at  parting  defired  the  other  would  mit  the  mod  early  and  grateful  ac- 
take  care  of  the  horle  he  had  fo  knowlcdgments  to  his  kind  benefac- 
kindly  offered  him,  and  not  furfeit  tor. 

Anecdotes  of  eminent  Italian  Writers. 

Anglus  Politianus  public  recitation,  and  publiilicd  at 

TT^ASborn  1454;  taught  Greek  the  indance  of  fome  of  his  pupils^ 
and  Latin  at  Florence  :  had  his  but  his  poetical  tranflation  of  Ho. 
patron  Lorenzo  de  Medici’s  fons  for  mer,  mentioned  by  Ficinus,  in  a  let. 
his  pupils,  and  Ficus  of  Mirandula  for  ter  to  Lorenzo,  does  not  exid.  His 
his  intimate  friend.  The  Platonic  phi-  labours  on  the  PandeCl  rS.  fujlinianj 
lofopher,MarfdiH8  Ficinus,  completed  his  collations  and  correftions  of  claf. 
this  literary  triumvirate.  His  Mif-  deal  authors,  and  the  Icfs  voluminous 
rel/anea  vere  publidied  at  Florence,  pieces  contained  in  his  works,  are  lad- 
1489,  and  received  with  great  ap-  ing  monuments  of  his  erudition  and 
plaufe,  and  compared  to  the  “  Noftes  indudry.  He  offered  his  literary  fer- 
“  Attica:”  of  Aulus  Gellius.  His  vices  to  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of 
tranflation  of  followed.  His  Hungary,  and  to  John  II.  king  of 

Greek  epigrams  were  modly  written  Portugal.  The  univerfal  reputation 
when  he  was  very  young  ;  his  Latin  his  pen  was  held  in,  and  his  conteds 
ones  were  occafionally  intended  for  with  cotemporary  literati,  the  defor- 
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mily  of  l-.is  pcrfon,  and  the  irafcibili* 
ty  of  his  facetious  and  pleafant  tem¬ 
per,  are  next  recorded.  He  died, 
J494,  of  grief,  eccafioned  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Medicean  family, 
having  ptevioufly  collefted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  his  letters  for  the  prefs,  at  the 
defire  of  Pietro  de  Medici.  They 
•were  publiflied  1512.  “  His  nume¬ 

rous  correfpondents  form  a  conftella- 
tion  of  learned  men,  whefe  hidories 
arc  ultimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  revival  of  literature,  and 
deferve  more  minute  refearch  than 
has  perhaps  hitherto  been  bellowed 
on  them  *.  Of  Pomponius  Lxtus, 
however,  and  of  two  learned  ladies,  a 
(hott  account  is  given  by  Mr  Gref- 
well.”  The  bed  judgment  on  his  wri¬ 
tings  and  literary  merits,  Mr  Gref- 
well  aferibes  to  Bifhop  Atterbury,  the 
anonymous  editor  of  “  Selctta  Poe- 
mata  Italorum,”  1681,  fince  difeo- 
vered,  and  enlarged,  by  Pope,  who 
omitted  an  excellent  preface,  which 
Mr  Nichols  has  fince  preferved  in 
“  Atterbnry’s  Mifcellanies,”  vol.  IV. 
p.  1;.  Mr  Grefwell  has  treated  his 
readers  with  trandations  of  fix  poems 
by  Politianus. 


Sannazarius 

was  born  at  Naples,  1458,  and  paf- 
fed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at,  or 
near,  Cerretto,  the  birth-place  of  Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus,  a  cotemporary  poet, 
and  his  intimate  friend,  who  contri¬ 
ved  by  his  ingratitude  to  lofe  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  whom 
Sannazarius,  by  his  loyalty,  main¬ 
tained,  to  his  own  rapid  advance¬ 
ment,  and  received  a  prefent  of  his 
favourite  village  Mergillana^  the  de¬ 
molition  of  part  of  which,  by  Phili¬ 
bert  de  NafTau,  Prince  of  Or.ange,  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Emperor’s  foices,  hallcn- 
rd  his  end,  1530,  aged  72.  His 
poem,  “  (ic  parttt  virgin!/ ”  which 
coft  him  twenty  years  polilhing,  con¬ 
tains  many  bi  iUiant  and  highly-finiin- 
cd  paffages ;  hut  is  an  odd  mixture 
of  Gcntiliiru  with  Chrillianity.  His 


Elegies,  for  delicacy  and  tendernefs, 
may  rank  with  thofe  of  'I'lbullus. 
His  Pifeatory  Eclogues  are  faid  to 
have  contributed  moft  of  all  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  his  reputation.  His 
Arcadia  is  the  moH  celebrated  of  his 
Italian  aompofitions. 


Petrus  Bembur. 

Among  the  Italians  who  cultiva¬ 
ted  polite  literature,  and  the  Mufes, 
about  the  end  of  the  1 5th,  and  com- 
mencement  of  the  16th  century, 
Pietro  Bembo  holds  a  confpicuous 
place.  He  was  boin  1479,  at  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  and  at  eight  years  old  accom- 
panied  his  father,  an  accomplilhtd 
fcholar  and  dillinguifhcd  ftattfman, 
on  an  embalfy  to  I‘  lorencc,  to  Loren¬ 
zo  de  Medici,  where  he  was  qualified 
in  the  Italian  language,  as  in  the  l.a- 
tin  at  home.  He  accompanied  him 
on  an  embalfy  to  Rome  when  he  w  as 
18  ;  and  after  his  father’s  return,  he 
went  to  Meffina,  to  acquire  a  perfetl 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  under  Coii- 
ftantine  Lafearis,  who  flew  with  the 
rell  of  his  countrymen  from  Conllan- 
tinople,  and  publilhed  a  Greek  gram¬ 
mar,  the  fecend  edition  of  which  was 
the  firft  elfay  of  the  Aldine  prefs, 
1494,  as  Btmbo’s  obfervations  on 
Etna  were  the  firft  fruit  of  that 
prefs  in  Uteris  retundis.  After  rc- 
ludlantly  coming  forward  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  fervicc  of  his  country  as  a  plead¬ 
er,  he  found  his  hopes  difappointed 
by  a  rival  candidate,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  church.  His  father 
being  appointed  yieedomina  of  Ferra¬ 
ra,  he  followed  him  thither,  and  af- 
fumed  all  the  fplendour  of  a  court ; 
wrote  his  Afolani,  treating  of  love  in 
a  rural  and  philofophical  view,  and 
confidered  as  a  perfcdl  model  of  ftylc 
and  compofition.  He  quitted  his  fa¬ 
mily  for  the  conn  of  Utbino,  w  here 
he  wrote  his  liimr,  and  various  Latin 
compofitions.  He  went  thence  to 
Rome,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  age 
of  43,  fecrctary  to  Pope  Leo  X.  who 
being  “  exctfiivcly  addicted  to  plea- 
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i  furable  and  luxurious  {rratifications,  was  ereAed  to  him  at  Padua,  by  his 

H  the  court  of  Rome,  natia  ally  falling  friend  Quirini. 

I  ’  in  with  the  habits  of  its  chit  f,  is  re-  Fracajioriux 

f  ;  prefented,  during  his  pontificate,  as  was  born  at  Verona,  1484;  ftndied 

I  ■  the  feat  of  vuluptuoufncfs.  The  nio-  at  Padua  ;  fuperintended  nn  acad-  my 

}  ral  conduft  of  liembo  appears  at  this  at  Friuli ;  ano  lollowcd  the  profeAIon 

I  -  time  to  have  been  moll  exceptionable,  of  phyfic,  which  he  greatly  imjiroved, 

I'"  He  formed  a  connexion  wiih  a  brau-  an.d  pradikd  gratuitoufly.  I'he  a- 

i  -  tiful  female,  who  was  confidcred  at  Hronomical,  ciitical,  and  philofoptii- 

i|  once  in  the  chaiaftcr  of  his  luiilivfs  cal  tieaiilcs  of  Fiacailoriiis,  are  enli- 

'I  and  his  nurfe  ;  and  three  fons  and  a  vened  with  occafional  poems.  He 

j-  daughter  were  the  fruits  of  this  paOi  ’  great  part  of  his  time  in  his 

j  amour.  “  The  golden  age  of  vi'Ii  miles  from  Verona,  where 

;  Leo  was  divefted  of  its  innccea  h  '  n  apoi'.hxy,  at  dinner, 

:  cy,  as  well  as  of  its  liniplic»-  >5.;j  ‘  '  the  prodnftions  of 

ty  The  Letters  which  P.<  in  liorr.?  ..  i- been  more  con- 

[z  bo  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  in  .m»  eii  d  •  •  •  1  than  his. 

;  the  name  of  I.eo  X.  are  arranged  in  H  i  ii  *  reputation  is 

12  books,  with  the  reft  of  his  j  'ncifai’v  ■  i*  his  Sy/j/.i/u. 

I  i  Epiftles.  During  his  refidence  at  He  .  A' s  1  ;.e  < m  ■  to  an  impure 
i  Rome,  he  formed  a  colltclion  of  an-  atmoiphi  r-  ;  y,  .;ils  out  the  re- 
i  tiquities  ;  and  in  his  Mufenm  are  medy  m  -i  ' 

f  reckoned  two  beautiful  and  highly-  Fiu  vintUf 

embcllilhed  MSS.  of  Virgil  and  Te-  was  born  at  Tmob,  about  1.^93;  a 
rtnee,  fuppofed  to  have  furvived  the  verpc^able  poet,  and  diftir.guilhcd 
ravages  of  time  upwards  of  lOCO  hinifelf  as  a  writer,  botb  in  vci  ic  and 
years ;  and  the  autograph  of  Pc-  profe  ;  a  correfpondent  of  both  the 
trarch’s  Italian  poems,  uftd  by  Al-  preceding  writers ;  and,  though  in- 
J-  dus,  in  his  edition  1501.  He  reti-  dined  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  the 
red,  for  health,  to  Padua,  where  he  alTociate  and  gueft  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
i  wrote  his  “  Profe,”  or  an  elfay  in  Aftlicted  with  an  airr.oft  continual 

'  !  the  Italian  language,  and  continued  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  he  died  ac 

there  after  the  death  of  Leo,  during  Rome  1550,  aged  57. 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clc-  Tit  Ainaltl:e:, 

ment  VII.  In  1529,  he  was  cm-  Three  brothers,  Fttror.ymttt,  yo/m 
j  ployed  to  write  the  hiftoiy  of  Ve-  Baptifta,  and  Cenzeliur,  born  at 

i  nice,  in  14  books;  and  we  are  told,  Odcr/.o,  in  the  Venetian  territories, 

A  ‘  he  profefiedly  chofe  the  ttyle  of  Coe-  fioiirifticd  in  the  early  part  of  the 
far  for  liis  model.  Paul  III.  (not  16th  century  as  poets,  and  diilin- 

Leo  X.  as  miftaken  by  Mr  Rofcoe)  gnilhed  thcmfcives  as  men  of  learn- 

i  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  Cardi-  ing.  The  firft  praftiftd  phyfic,  and 

!  nal,  1539.  died  1374,  aged  (58  ;  the  fecund  was 

t  He  died  1 547,  aged  76,  wf  a  fccrctaiy  to  the  cardinal  at  the  coun- 

bruife  received  on  his  fide  in  paf-  cil  of  Trent,  and  died  at  Rome,  aged 

iS  fing  through  a  finall  poftern,  which  47 ;  the  third  left  a  tew  l.j'.iu 

I  brought  on  a  (low  fever.  A  ftatuc  Poems,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  lile. 

l|  To  the  EJilor  of  the  F.dtnLurgh  Magazine. 

if  Origin  of  tkc  alU'gorual  Psifnage^  John  Lull. 

i;  SIR, 

Y  T  Happened  lately  to  hear  the  quef-  not  aftually  the  poetical  inventor  of 
I  tion  Halted  in  converfation,  in  a  that  favourite  allegorical  clmra^ter — 

Ij  cofTec-houfc,  whether  Aibuthnot  wiie  yohn  bull ?  Al'.e-  much  dilc'i.!u«n,  the 
9- 


S'  Gitfwtirs  Memoirs,  i.c. 
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queflion  was  left  in  doubt,  I  prefum¬ 
ed  not  to  fupgefl:  my  opinion.  I 
had,  neverthelcfs,  obtained  fome  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fubjeft,  which,  that 
you  may  if  you  pleafe  make  it  pub¬ 
lic,  I  now  communicate  to  you. 

Arbuthnot  was  the  immediate  au¬ 
thor  of  the  charafter  of  John  Bull, 
as  the  allegorical  reprefentative  of  the 
people  of  England.  He  did  not, 
however,  invent  the  charafter.  Ar¬ 
buthnot  was  a  Scotfman,  educated 
ui  the  north-eaft  part  of  Scotland. 
The  poems  of  Sir  David  Lindfay  of 
the  Mount  were,  at  that  time,  highly 
popular  among  the  Scots — even  little 
lefs  fo  than  the  Bible.  It  was  not  pof- 
fible  that  Arbuthnot  could  avoid  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them.  In  the  poems 
of  Lindfay  is  an  allegorical  perfonage 
named  Jehu  the  Commonnjeeali  X.\ic  ex- 
prefs  prototype  of  John  Bull.  Such  is 
the  limilarity  between  thefe  two  cha- 
rafters,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
accident,  but  mull  be  the  effeft  of 
imitat'on.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  John  the  Conimontveal  is  a  more 
dignified  and  interefting  perfonage 
than  John  Bull,  and  is  introduced  in 
the  poems  of  Lindfay  with  more  im- 
picflivc  cffeil  than  Arbuthnot  has 
been  able  to  communicate  to  the 
copy. 

Yet,  Sir,  even  Lindfay’s  John  the 
Commonoueal,  though  to  Arbuthnot 
an  original,  is  not  fuch  in  reality. 
He  is  imitated  from  the  Jean  Sanjlerre 
of  the  French,  the  John  Lackland  of 
the  Englifli,  the  John.upon-landol\^\z 
Scots.  In  thofe  times  when  the  rude 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the 
forms  of  the  Ronoilh  religion,  render¬ 
ed  it  neceffary  to  provide  for  every 
abllraft  idea  a  grofs  emblematic  re- 
prefentation,  the  peafantry  and  the 
free  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  naturally  fupplied  by  the 
poets  with  an  allegorical  reprefenta¬ 
tive.  This  reprefentative  was  national¬ 
ly  a  favourite  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  was  endowed  by  them 
with  many  interefting  qualities.  He 


was  introduced  as  a  ebarafter  in  their 
fports.  He  was  often  deferibed,  with 
variations  of  name  and  appearance, 
but  with  the  prefer  ration  of  all  that 
was  mod  effential  in  his  charafter.  I 
know  rtot  whether  he  may  have  had 
any  elder  reprefentative  in  the  poetry 
of  the  ancients ;  But  he  certainly 
cxifts  in  the  old  poetry  of  France, 
England,  Scotland,  and  very  probably 
——as  I  (hould  fuppofe— -of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

A  few  days  fince,  a  gentleman  put 
into  my  hands  a  fmall  volume  of 
Poems,  by  the  “  famous,  and  worthy 
Knight  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1634.”  I  immediately  applied 
myfelf  to  underftand  thefe  Poems,  to 
find  out  the  myftery  of  the  black  let¬ 
ter,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  fpelling  and  phrafe  of  this  true 
and  honourable  Knight.  Like  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Bunyan,  he  ufes  fimilitudes; 
and  often  fpeaks  in  allegory.  In  a 
dream,  he  has  an  interview  with 
John  the  Commonnueal,  and  deferibes 
his  appearance  in  the  following  lines : 

His  rayment  was  a'.l  ragged,  tom  and 
rent. 

With  vifage  lean  as  he  had  fafted  Lent, 

And  forward  fall  his  ways  he  did  ad¬ 
vance 

With  a  right  melancholic  countenance 

With  ferip  on  hip,  and  pick-llaff  in 
his  hand. 

As  he  had  purpofed  to  pafs  from 
hame ; 

(Said  I)  goodman,!  would  underftand. 

If  that  you  pleafe  to  (hew,  what  were 
your  name,  &c. 

The  poet,  after  exprcfllng  his  fur- 
prife  at  the  habit  and  lowly  condition 
of  a  perfonage,  once  in  great  honor, 
inquires  into  the  reafons  of  his  prefent 
tribulation.  John  the  Commonovea/, 
in  reply,  obferves,  that  ht  is  “  diftie- 
rifed  of  all  his  grace,”  and  under  the 
necelfity  of  palling  from  Scotland.  : 

IMy  tender  friends  are  all  paft  to  the 
flight. 

For  policie  is  fled  again  in  France, 

My 


Thoughts  on 

My  nner  Juftice  hath  almoit  lolt  her 
fight. 

That  ihc  cannot  hold  tightlie  the 
balance. 

Plain  wrong  is  Captain  of  the  or< 
dinancc,  ^ 

He  then  recounts  his  adventures 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  Highlands  ; 
but  declares  that  there  is  fo  much 
murther,  mifchief,  theft,  unthrift, 
fweernefs,  povertie,  and  ftrife,  that 
he  cannot  tarry  with  them.  In  the 
next  place  he  vifits  Lawland  with  an 
intention  of  making  it  his  refidence  ; 

:  but  “  lingular  profit”  did  him  great 

injury  and  offence,  and  in  a  very  un* 

1  courteous  manner  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  country. 

In  the  fpiritual  (late,  his  complaints 
are  unheard,  his  perfon  difregarded, 
fimony  prevails,  and 

I  Covitice,  that  Churl,  has  barr’d  him 
I  out.”— 
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He  declares  that  Gentlemen  are 
degenerated,  and, 

“  Knightly  courage  turned  to  brag 
and  boalt.” 

There  is  nought  elfe,  but  each  man 
for  himlelf. 

That  makes  me  go  thus  banifiit  like 
an  elf. 

Such  is  the  defeription  of  John  the 
Common’weat. 

This  black  letter  Poet  feems  to 
be  particularly  iludious  of  Apt  al< 
literation’s  artful  aid.  This  humble 
rhetorical  figure  very  frequently  oc* 
curs ; — 

And  now  fond  famed  fools,  and  flat¬ 
terers. 

With  found  of  birds,  furmounting  all 
the  Ikies, 

With  dolour  dread,  and  defolation— 

Among  the  flowers,  frefli,  fragrant, 
and  formofe. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  S:c. 

T, 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
^Thoughts  on  Laughter. 


'^HEORIES  are  often  formed 
to  account  for  the  plainelt 
fa^s,  as  well  as  to  contradict  them. 
Even  fo  familiar,  every  day  a  fact 
as  laughing  has  been  the  fubjeft 
of  profound  fpeculatiqn,  .and  em¬ 
ployed  the  powers  of  Aristotle 
and  Hobbes.  But  what  it  is  which 
makes  people  laugh,  or  what  is  the 
modus  operandi  does  not  yet  fully 
appear.  Hobbes  contends  that 
laughter  arifes  from  pride,  another 
writer  afferts,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
vanity.  As  fadts  have  no  weight 
when  oppofed  to  theories,  and  as  ab- 
furdities  are  o^'thc  eifcnce  of  all  theo¬ 
ries,  I  (liall  not  attempt  to  confute 
them,  by  adducing  the  e/.e,  or  not¬ 
ing  the  ether.  But  how  is  it,  that 
certain  aflbeiations  of  ideas  and  ima¬ 
ges  affedf  the  mufcles  ?  Since  my  li¬ 
mits  will  not  allow  me,  at  this  time, 
to  theorife  upon  this  fubjedl,  I  will 
only  remark  upon  the  different  cor¬ 


poreal  expreflions  of  this  paflion,  with 
their  charadleriilic  differences.  And 
here  we  have  the  grin,  the  fmile,  the 
fimper,  the  giggle,  and  the  broad 
laugh.  The  grin  is  confident  with 
the  moff  terrible  malignity  of  charac¬ 
ter.  The  confpirator  and  the  ge¬ 
nuine  jacobin  will  fometimes 

“  grin  horribly  a  ghaflly  fmilc.”— ' 

In  fome  perfons  it  is  exprefllve  of 
fycophancy,  in  others  of  imprudence. 
There  is  likewlfe  the  grin  of  expec¬ 
tation,  and  the  grin  of  icilraint. 
The  fmile  has  its  vaticties.  Thofe 
of  the  mod  fullen  and  morbid  tempe¬ 
rament  do,  fometimes  ”  break  a  me¬ 
lancholy  fmile  but  it  generally  in¬ 
dicates  placidnefs  of  temper,  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  feeling.  Dimples,  which 
are  often  the  effedt  of  fmiles,  have 
wounded  many  a  poor  wight,  and 
when  combined  with  an  exprefllve 
eye  become  very  dangerous  and  alarm- 
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ing.  I  lie  finipcr  is  frequently  a 
r...'.ik  of  t-'Miiplailauce.  When  a  per- 
I'oii  lias  told  a  llory,  or  made  a  re- 
niaik,  winch  he  expefted  to  excite 
a  laugh,  wciorcc  ouritlvcs  into  a  fim- 
per,  liom  pure  civility.  Sometimes 
it  indicates  nothing  but  vacuity  of 
mind.  I  he  giggle  is  expieflive  of 
great  vivacity,  a  high  flow  of  animal 
fpirits,  of  a  frolickfome  carelefs  dif- 
poiition.  Proud,  envious,  vain,  or 
melanclioly  perfons,  are  rarely  caught 
Wiiat  Lady  Montague 


calls  the  “  eordial  mirth  of  an  honefl: 
Lngliflr  horfe  laugh”  is  the  higheil 
expreilion  of  this  pafllon.  It  appears 
very  diflerent  in  different  peifons. 
The  humorous  and  witty  Dean  Swift 
rarely  was  kuuwii  to  laugh.  Dr 
Johnfoii  was  remarkable  for  the  hear- 
tinefs  of  his  laugh.  Mr  Thomas  L)a< 
vies,  in  allufion  to  its  effedf  upon  his 
mufcles,  and  voice,  merrily  obferv- 
ed,  that  he  laughed  “  like  a  rhinoce¬ 
ros.” 

Z. 


Account  f  the  AJJaJfination  of  Abbe  Winkelman,  the  celebrated  Antiquary. 
From  Wofs  Tour  in  Italy,  iff c. 


■YT/^INKEI.ATAN,  after  a  ftay  of 
’  *  feme  time  in  the  Emperor’s  do- 
ir.inions,  quitted  Vienna,  loaded  with 
pnlents.,  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
flalttring  attentions  cf  the  great. 
He  debated  and  frequently  altered 
his  intentions  as  to  the  route  he  was 
about  to  purfue  ;  he  had  determined 
to  proceed  to  Venice  by  Caruiola,  a 
province  wherein  he  had  many  re¬ 
commendations.  The  reafon  of  his 
not  adopting  this  plan  is  unknown  ; 
he,  however,  fit  out  for  Triefle, 
where  his  intention  was  to  embark 
for  Ancona.  On  the  road,  and  not 
far  from  Tricfte,  be  overtook  a  fel¬ 
low-traveller,  whom  he  joined,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
This  man  was.  by  birth,  an  Italian, 
and,  by  profcfTion,  a  fwir.dler ;  he 
therefore  foon  difeovered  tlic  foibles 
of  Winkelman.  Pretending  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  par.on  for  the  arts,  and 
an  extreme  deference  and  refpeft  for 
his  perfon,  he  in  a  flroit  time  gained 
his  entire  approval  and  ftiendfhip. 
Prom  the  ecniinencemcnt  of  Winkel- 
n'an’s  acquaintance  with  this  man, 
lie  befltated  not  to  jdace  unlimitid 
confidence  in  him  ;  he  difeloled  all 
his  fcerits,  fnewed  him  the  various 
gold  medals  v.  iih  which  the  Ceuit  of 
Vienna  had  honoured  hin’,  and  dif- 
played  on  tlie  fane  occafion  a  piirfe 
ahundanth-  fupplicd.  Arriv-d  at 


Triefle,  Wirtkclman  found  it  nccef- 
fary  to  await  the  departure  of  a  vef- 
fcl  for  Ancona :  as  he  did  not  wilh 
to  be  known  in  this  city,  he  remain¬ 
ed  alone  in  the  hotel,  while  Archan- 
geli  feemed  anxioufly  attentive  to  his 
private  aflalrs,  and  looking  out  for 
the  veficl  in  which  they  were  to  em¬ 
bark.  Plis  pimcipal  amuferaents, 
while  in  this  city,  were  concentered 
in  reading  Ilomcr,  the  only  book  he 
had  with  him  ;  in  making  fome  ad¬ 
ditions  to  his  liiilorical  work  on  the 
Arts  of  Antiquity,  and  in  writing 
letters  of  thanks,  which  he  propofed 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  to  tranfmit  to 
his  friends  and  patrons  in  Vienna. 
As  a  relaxation  from  his  labours,  he 
was  accuilomed  to  play  at  times  with 
a  child  (whofe  fmart  repartees  had 
attiaflcd  his  attention)  belonging  to 
the  hotel  where  he  refided. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  (1768)  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the 
sJurnoon,  Winkelman  was  feated  at 
his  table,  writing  preliminary  in- 
Uruffions  to  the  editor  of  his  work. 
'I'hc  paper,  which  w'as  fubfcquently 
found,  iiemicd  from  its  contents  to 
breathe  a  prefentiment  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  Site,  by  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  which  he  cnteicd  into  in  the  ty¬ 
pographical  arrangement  of  his  trea- 
tife.  He  was  about  entering  on  the 
fifth  article,  when  he  was  interrupted 

bv 
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by  the  entrance  of  Archangcli,  who,  Winkelman,  tapped  at  the  door  to  be 
with  a  feigned  appearance  of  grief,  admitted. 

announced  the  indifpenfable  uecef*  The  found  of  a  fliaken  leaf  (hall  cbace 
hty  of  his  immediate  departure,  on  “  him.” 

account  of  fome  private  concerns  Alarmed  at  this  trifling  incident,  the 
which  called  him  into  the  Venetian  alTaflin  fled,  without  allowing  himfelf 
States.  .  time  to  feize  the  medals  which  were 

'Fhe  confidence  of  Winkelman  in  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his  infer- 
this  man  was  fo  unlimited,  that  he  had  nal  deed. 

neither  inquired  into  his  fituation  in  Immediate  afliflance  was  brought 
life,  nor  any  patticulars  relative  to  to  the  unfortunate  Winkelman ;  his 
his  circumflanaes.  On  Archangeli’s  wounds  were,  however,  declared 
taking  a  tender  leave,  he  requeiled  mortal,  and  after  forgiving  his  mur- 
that  he  might,  for  the  laft  time,  be  derer,  receiving  the  facrament,  and 
indulged  with  a  fight  of  his  medals,  making  his  will,  with  a  mind  per- 
that  the  poflefTor  might  thereby,  if  fedlly  collected,  he  expired.  'I'lie 
poflible,  make  a  deeper  imprcilion  on  aflalfin  being  apprehended,  was 
his  memory.  Winkelman  haflened  brought  back  to  Tricftc,  where  he 
to  give  him  this  fatisfadion,  and  ri-  fhortly  after  paid  the  forfeiture  of 
fing,  went  to  his  trunk,  and  knelt  his  crimes.  Thus  tragically  ended 
down,  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  it  the  life  of  Winkelman  ;  an  end 
with  greater  facility.  On  this,  Ar-  which,  to  the  thinking  mind,  affords 
changeli  gliding  behind  himyfdrew  an  ample  field 'for  refledlion  on  the 
from  his  pocket  a  cord  with  a  flip-  infcrutable  decrees  of  Providence, 
knot,  and  threw  it  over  his  head,  for  The  report  of  his  death  foon  circu- 
thc  purpofe  of  firangling  him  ;  the  lated,  and  every  feeling  heart  heaved 
rope,  however,  in  the  hurry  of  ac-  a  figh  for  the  lofs  of  fo  much  excel* 
tion,  catching  his  chin,  he  could  not  lence  ;  refearches  into  antiquity  were 
put  his  defign  into  execution.  At  confiderably  impeded,  and  the  pro- 
this  moment  of  peril,  Winkelman  moters  of  the  arts  and  fciences  long 
roufed  from  his  lethargy,  attempted,  deplored  the  unfortunate  exit  of  this 
with  added  ftrengtli,  from  his  defpe-  great  and  worthy  man.  A  fhort  time 
rate  fituation,  to  extricate  himfelf  after  his  death,  Mr  D’Hancarville, 
from  the  affallin's  grafp,  with  one  on  publifhing  the  fecond  volume  of 
hand  he  flruggled  with  his  opponent,  his  work,  feized  this  favourable  op 
while  with  the  other  he  firiidy  held  portunity  of  dedicating  a  graven  tii- 
the  rope,  regardlefs  of  the  many  cuts  bute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
he  received  acrofs  the  fingers  from  a  It  reprefents  a  Columhariutnt  or  in- 
largc  knife  the  villain  had  provided,  terior  of  a  tomb,  wherein  a  figure  is 
in  cafe  of  refiflance.  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  farcophagus 

The  aflalfin  finding  he  could  not  in  the  attitude  of  grief.  It  bears  this 
otherwife  execute  his  diabolical  pur-  inferiptiuu : 
pofe,  ilruck  Winkelman  to  the  D.  m. 

ground,  and,  throwing  himfelf  upon  joan.  winkelman. 

liim,  dabbed  him  repeatedly  in  the  via.  opt.  amic.  cakiss. 

lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  would  pet.  d’hancarvilla 

have  difpatchcd  him  on  the  fpot,  had  dolens  Fecit 

not  the  little  child,  the  favourite  of  orco  perecriko. 


For 
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ing.  I  iic  finiper  is  frequently  a  calls  the  “  cordial  mirth  of  an  honefc 
rr..'.ik  of  f'tnplailaiicc.  When  a  per-  Engliih  horfc  laugh”  is  the  highelt 
loa  has  told  a  llory',  or  made  a  re-  expreflion  of  this  paflion.  It  appears 
maik,  winch  he  expefted  to  excite  very  different  in  different  peifons. 
a  latigh,  wclorcc  ourfelvcs  into  a  fim-  The  humorous  and  witty  Dean  Swift 
per,  liom  pure  civility.  Sometimes  rarely  was  kuuwii'  to  laugh.  Dr 
it  indicates  nothing  but  vacuity  of  Juhnfoii  was  remarkable  for  the  hear- 
niind.  I  he  giggle  is  cxprefllve  of  tinefs  of  his  laugh.  Mr  Thomas  Da- 
great  vivacity,  a  high  (low  of  animal  vies,  in  allufion  to  its  effeft  upon  his 
fpirits,  of  a  frolickfomc  carelefs  dif-  mufcles,  aud  voice,  merrily  obferv- 
pofition.  Proud,  envious,  vain,  or  cd,  that  he  laughed  “  like  a  rhinoce- 
melancholy  perfons,  are  rarely  caught  ros.” 

giggling.  Wiiat  Lady  Montague  Z. 
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From  Wofs  Tour  in  Italy,  iff  c. 

TT^INKELMAN,  after  a  flay  of  Triefte,  Winkclman  found  it  necef- 
’  ’  feme  time  in  the  Emperor’s  do-  fary  to  await  the  departure  of  a  vef- 
jriaions,  quitted  Vienna,  loaded  with  fcl  for  Ancona  :  as  he  did  not  wi(h 
pttlents,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  to  be  known  in  this  city,  he  remain- 
fiaUering  atterrtions  of  the  great,  ed  alone  in  the  hotel,  while  Arcban- 
11c  debated  and  frequently  altered  gcli  feemed  anxioufly  attentive  to  his 
his  intentions  as  to  the  route  he  was  private  affairs,  and  looking  out  for 
about  to  puruie  ;  he  had  determined  the  veffel  in  which  they  were  to  em- 
to  proceed  to  Venice  by  Catuiola,  a  bark.  His  pimcipal  amufements, 
province  wherein  he  had  many  re-  while  in  this  city,  were  concentered 
commendations.  The  reafon  of  his  in  reading  Ilumcr,  the  only  book  he 
not  adopting  this  plan  is  unknown  ;  had  with  him  ;  in  making  fome  ad- 
he,  however,  ftt  out  for  Tricftc,  ditions  to  his  hiilorical  wotk  on  the 
where  his  iutciUion  was  to  embark  Arts  of  Antiquity,  and  in  writing 
for  Ancona.  On  the  road,  and  not  letters  of  thanks,  which  he  propofed 
far  from  Tiiefie,  he  overtook  a  fcl-  on  hisairival  at  Rome  to  tranfmit  to 
low-travcllcr,  whom  he  joined,  and  his  friends  and  patrons  in  Vienna, 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As  a  relaxation  from  his  labours,  he 
'I’his  man  was.  by  biith,  an  Italian,  was  accuilomed  to  play  at  times  with 
and,  by  proftffion,  a  fwir.dler ;  he  a  child  (whofe  fmart  repartees  had 
ihtrtfore  (oon  difeovered  the  foibles  attiaflcd  his  attention)  belonging  to 
of  Winkelman.  Pretending  an  ex-  the  hotel  where  he  refided. 
traordinary  paHon  for  the  arts,  and  On  the  eighth  of  June,  (1768)  be¬ 
an  extreme  deference  and  refptft  for  tween  the  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the 
his  perfon,  he  in  a  flioit  time  gained  iJternoon,  Winkclman  was  feated  at 
his  entire  approval  and  ftiemKhip.  his  table,  writing  preliminary  iii- 
I'rom  the  coniinencement  of  Winkel-  firuftions  to  the  editor  of  his  work, 
man’s  acquaintance  with  this  man,  The  paper,  which  was  fubfcquently 
he  Lcfitated  net  to  place  unlimittd  found,  feemed  from  its  contents  to 
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by  the  entrance  of  Archangel!,  who,  Winkelman,  tapped  at  the  door  to  be 
with  a  feigned  appearance  of  grief,  admitted. 

announced  the  indifpenfable  uecef*  **  The  found  of  a  (liaken  leaf  (hall  cbacc 


hty  of  his  immediate  departure,  on 
account  of  fome  private  concerns 
which  called  him  into  the  Venetian 
States. 

'Fhe  confidence  of  Winkelman  in 
this  man  was  fo  unlimited,  that  he  had 
neither  inquired  into  his  fituation  in 
life,  nor  any  particulars  relative  to 
his  circumflanaes.  On  Archan^eli’s 


him.” 

Alarmed  at  this  trifling  incident,  the 
aflaflin  fled,  without  allowing  himfelf 
time  to  feize  the  medals  which  were 
to  have  been  the  reward  of  his  infer* 
nal  deed. 

Immediate  afliflance  was  brought 
to  the  unfortunate  Winkelman  ;  his 
wounds  were,  however,  declared 


taking  a  tender  leave,  he  requelled  mortal,  and  after  forgiving  his  mur- 
that  he  might,  for  the  lad  time,  be  derer,  receiving  the  facrament,  and 
indulged  with  a  light  of  his  medals,  making  his  will,  with  a  mind  per- 
tlrat  the  poffeflbr  might  thereby,  if  feftly  colleded,  he  expired.  'I'lie 
poflible,  make  a  deeper  imprcllion  on  aflaffin  being  apprehended. 


his  mettrory.  Winkelman  haflened 
to  give  him  this  fatisfa£lion,  and  ri- 
fing,  went  to  his  trunk,  and  knelt 
down,  fur  the  purpofe  of  opening  it 
with  greater  facility.  On  this,  Ar< 


brought  back  to  Triefte,  where  he 
(hortly  after  paid  the  forfeiture  of 
his  crimes.  Thus  tragically  ended 
the  life  of  Winkelman ;  an  end 
which,  to  the  thinking  mind,  affords 


changeli  gliding  behind  him,  drew  an  ample  field '  for  rcfle£lion  on  the 
from  his  pocket  a  cord  with  a  flip-  infcrutablc  decrees  of  Providence, 
knot,  and  threw  it  over  his  head,  for  The  report  of  his  death  foon  circu- 
the  purpofe  of  llrangling  him  ;  the  lated,  and  every  feeling  heart  heaved 
rope,  however,  in  the  hurry  of  ac-  a  figh  for  the  lofs  of  fo  much  excel* 
tion,  catching  his  chin,  he  could  not  lence  ;  refearches  into  antiquity  were 
put  his  defign  into  execution.  At  confiderably  impeded,  and  the  pro* 
this  moment  of  peril,  Winkelman  moters  of  the  arts  and  fciences  long 
roufed  from  his  lethargy,  attempted,  deplored  the  unfortunate  exit  of  this 
with  added  ftrength,  from  his  defpe-  great  and  worthy  man.  A  fhorttime 
rate  fituation,  to  extricate  himfelf  after  his  death,  Mr  D’Hancarville, 
from  the  aflalfin's  grafp,  with  one  on  publidiing  the  fecond  volume  of 
hand  he  flruggled  with  his  opponent,  his  work,  feized  this  favourable  oj)* 
while  with  the  other  he  firiidy  held  portunity  of  dedicating  a  graven  tii* 
the  rope,  regardlcfs  of  the  many  cuts  bute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
he  received  acrofs  the  fingers  from  a  It  reprefents  a  Columhariutn,  or  in- 
large  knife  the  villain  had  provided,  terior  of  a  tomb,  wherein  a  figure  is 
in  cafe  of  refiflance.  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  farcophagus 

The  airaifin  finding  he  could  not  in  the  attitude  of  grief.  It  bears  this 
otherwife  execute  his  diabolical  pur-  inferiptiun : 
pofe,  ftruck  Winkelman  to  the  D.  m. 

ground,  and,  throwing  himfelf  upon 
him,  dabbed  him  repeatedly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  would 
have  difpatched  him  on  the  fpot,  had 
not  the  little  child,  the  favourite  of 
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J^'or  tie  Edinburgh  Magazine- 

On  the  Charailer  of  a  Mam  ^Fetling. 

Men  may,  in  general,  be  divided  mifery  which  accompanies  a  fcnfe  of 
into  thofe  who  feel,  and  thofe  mifcondudl  confills  greatly  iu  our 
who  think.  Under  the  lall  charac-  being  deprived  of  this  good  opinion 
ter  are  comprehended  men  of  buiinefs  of  ourfelves.  We  arc  mortified  by 
and  men  of  cool  fpeculation.  The  difeovering  that  the  feelings  which 
former  are  charafferifed  by  fttength  we  fondly  imagined  raifed  our  na- 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  violence  of  tures  above  the  ordinary  level  of  hu- 
paffion,  and  inconfiftency  of  condu£l;  man  excellence,  are  unable  to  over- 
the  latter,  by  coldnefs  of  feeling,  and  come  the  violence  of  paiCon,  and  free 
that  uniform  ftreiigth  of  defire,  which  us  from  the  deceitful  influence  of  fin- 
leads  the  mind  to  the  perfevering  pur-  ful  indulgence.  We  are  unwilling  to 
fuit  of  a  determinate  objefl.  relinquilh  an  opinion  on  which  the 

An  accurate  view  of  the  influence  continuance  of  our  happinefs  fo  much 
of  thefe  two  charaAers  upon  the  con*  depends,  and  which  we  cannot  call 
duft  of  thofe  to  whom  they  apply,  in  quellion  without  the  moft  uneafy 
may  be  nfeful  in  direffing  them  in  regret.  We  examine  our  hearts  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  aftive  and  order  to  difeover  reafons  for  fclf-com- 
moral  powers,  and  in  removing  the  placency,  and  foon  perceive,  or  think 
obftacles  which  oppofe  their  progrefs.  we  perceive  there,  luch  refined  emo> 
In  doing  this,  regard  will  be  had  to  tions,  fuch  ardour  aud  tendemefs  of 
fadfs,  and  to  the  laws  of  a£fiun  and  benevolence  and  fuch  eager  afpira- 
feeling  in  the  human  mind.  tions  after  virtue,  that  we  impute  our 

It  is  wifely  ordained  by  the  Cre-  mifeondudf  entirely  to  the  fudden 
ator  of  man,  that  every  feeling  which  violence  of  uncommon  temptations, 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  fenfi-  and  confole  ourfelves  under  the  flavery 
bility,  fhould  be  favourable  to  mora-  of  the  paifions,  by  refleiEfing  that  nei- 
lity,  either  by  raifing  the  thoughts  to  thcr  reafon  nor  feeling  is  engaged  in 
the  great  Author  of  exiftence,  or  by  its  fupport. 

rendering  the  moral  taile  more  cor-  Such  is  the  general  charafter  of 
reft  and  delicate.  Hence  genius  is  thofe  men  of  feeling,  whofe  minds  are 
allied  to  a  fpirit  of  devotion,  and  cor*  not  fixed  by  religious  principle  ;  a 
reft  notions  of  duty.  charafter  fatal  both  to  innocence  and 

Thefe  feelings  muft  operate  as  a  peace  of  mind. — It  is  too  exaftly  il* 
chock  upon  the  violence  of  paflion.  lullrated  by  the  hiftory  of  Burns. 

But  when  unfupported  by  the  Heady  The  charafter  of  thofe  men  who 
ilrer.gth  of  religious  principle,  they  think  rather  than  feel,  is  very  differ- 
felJom  prevail  againll  the  hurricane  ent  from  that  which  has  been  now 
of  defire.  'I’liey  ftrengthen  the  deferibed.— -Their  notions  of  virtue 
predominant  inclination  by  unfuccefs-  are  acquired,  not  fo  much  by  moral 
ful  oppofition,  and  lofe  all  influence  perception,  as  by  ftudy  and  inllruc- 
upon  the  mind,  till  pleafurc  termi-  tion.  They  can  form  but  a  faint 
nates  in  difgull  and  regret.  Then  conception  of  thofe  ardent,  thofe 
they  agitate  the  mind  with  a  didrac-  glowing  wifhes,  which  conduft  the 
ting  tumult  of  painful  emotrons,  and  ornaments  of  human  nature  to  a  pitch 
fruitlefs  defires,  till  it  feeks  in  felf-  of  excellence  far  fuperior  to  the  at- 
deception  the  return  of  tranquillity,  tainments,  or  even  the  defires,  of  the 
The  indulgence  of  every  refined  generality  of  mankind.  But  their  ac- 
feeling  is  accompanied  with  a  fecret  tions  are  confident,  their  exertions 
confeioufnefs  of  fuperiority.  The  perfevering,  and  direfted  to  a  deter- 

minatc 
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minate  objcfl,  and  their  attainments  happieft  effe^^s  ifit  were  more  pcrma- 
bear  fume  proportion  to  their  de*  nent  and  habitual.  It  is  for  the  mod 
fires.  They  are  feldom  guilty  of  part  merely  temporaty,  and  on  that 
the  more  violent  crimes,  for  they  account  it  has  little  efficacy  in  rcgu* 
are  feldom  under  the  dominion  of  the  lating  the  extravagance  of  defire. 
more  violent  pailions.  They  often  But  will  it  not  heigliten  our  relifh 
commit  crimes  of  lefs  obvious  enor*  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  con- 
mity,  for  they  yield  without  refill*  du£l,  to  refer  them  all  to  the  agency 
ance  to  the  influence  of  their  vicious  of  nature's  God ;  to  trace  in  the  ob- 
piopenfities  and  habits.  Their’s  are  je£ls  that  furround  us,  the  fignature 
the  vices  of  indolence  and  felfilhnefs,  of  perfedl  wifdom  and  unbounded 
feldom  accompanied  with  reluctance,  goodnefs ;  and  to  confider  all  the 
or  fucceeded  by  regret.  While  they  pleafures  of  tafte,  as  the  unmerited 
look  with  contempt  on  thofe  whom  gifts  of  his  goodnefs  who  watcheth 
ftronger  pafEons  have  hurried  into  over  every  thing  that  lives  ? 
crimes  ruinous  to  themfelves,  and  What  is  better  calculated  to  af> 
pernicious  to  fociety,  they  forget  that  fuage  the  violence  of  pafllon,  than  a 
true  virtue  mull  refide  in  the  heart,  habit  of  viewing  ourfelves  as  placed 
and  think  not  of  the  guilt  which  in  the  continual  prefence  of  our  Ma* 
they  incur  by  the  frequent  repetition  ker  j  of  reflefking  that  He  who  direda 
of  fmall  crimes.  the  order  of  the  univeife,  is  witnefs 

In  order  to  avoid  both  thefe  de-  to  our  mod  fecret  thoughts ;  and  of 
feds  ofeharader,  it  is  extremely  ufe-  ading  as  in  the  fight  of  Him  who  is 
ful  to  cultivate  fenfibility,  and  to  at  once  our  Father  and  our  Judge  ? 
rellrain  pallion  and  alfo  to  accom*  Thtfe  habits  of  devotion  are  the 
modate  that  moral  difeipline  to  the  only  fure  foundation  of  happinefs  and 
particular  bias  of  the  mind.  virtue.  “  The  belief  of  overruling 

It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  ma-  wifdom  and  goodnefs,”  to  ufe  the 
ny  excellent  rules  which  moralills  words  of  an  uncommonly  accurate  mo- 
have  given  on  thisfubjed;  there  is  dern  philofopher,  “communicates  the 
one,  however,  which  I  do  not  recol-  moft  heartfelt  of  all  fatisfadions 
led  of  having  met  with  any  where,  and  the  idea  of  prevailing  order  and 
that  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  happinefs  has  an  habitual  effed  in 
powerful  efficacy,  both  in  llrengthen-  conipofing  the  difeordant  affedions  ; 
iog  the  feelings,  and  regulating  the  fimilar  to  what  we  experience,  when, 
paflions,  which  is,  that  we  cultivate  in  fome  retired  and  tranquil  feene, 
a  habitual  fpirit  of  devotion.  we  enjoy  the  fweet  ferenily  of  a 

I  obferved  before,  that  this  is  alii-  fummer  evening. 

(d  to  genius.— It  would  produce  the  Edinburgh,  E.  S, 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  ’ 

CFLSSTIAL  PHENOMOIA  FOR  JULY  l802. 

JN  the  courfe  of  this  month,  there  Saturu, are  all  comprehended  within 
^  will  be  feveral  beautiiul  conjunc-  the  fmall  fpacc  of  little  more  than  a 
tions  of  the  Planets,  which  do  not  Sign,  and  that  all  of  them,  except 
frequently  occur.  It  is  worthy  of  rc-  Mercury^vee  fituated  in  the  fign  Leo. 
mark  alfo,  that  near  the  beginning  Friday^  July  td. 

ofthe  month,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  ^Coujunliionof  the  moos  and  veu  vs.) 
y ts us, Pa/lajf Cere/  *,  Jup»TER,and  About  12  o’clock  noon,  the  Moon . 

will 

*  Two  newly-difcovered  liars,  fuppofed  to  be  Planets.  See  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  January  1S02,  page  46  j  for  April,  p,  2I7,  and  p.  445  ofthe  prefeat 
Number. 
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will  be  in  conjnnftion  with  Venus,  and 
after  the  fetting  of  the  Sun,  will  be  fi- 
tuated  a  few  degrees  to  the  weft  of  this 
planet.  The  longitude  of  the  Moon 
and  Venus  is  4*..7°..24'..7",  the  Moon’s 
latitude  2®..59'..39"  north  ;  and  that 
of  Venus  i®..4i':  but,  on  account 
of  the  lunar  parallax  in  latitude,  the 
difference  of  thefe  latitudes  will  notre- 
prefent  the  apparent  diftance  of  the 
planet’s  centers  at  the  time  of  conjunc¬ 
tion.  The  enlightened  is  to  the  ob- 
Icure  part  of  Venus’s  dife  as  .683  to 
1 1 .3 1 7 ;  and  as  the  Moon  has  the  fame 
relation  as  Venus  to  the  Earth  and 
Sun,  her  phafes  at  prefent  may  be 
found  by  the  fame  proportion. 

Sunday,  July 

i,Conjun(Iions  oftheyiooH  ruith  regu* 

LUS,  JUPITER,  AND  SATURN.) 

About  36  minutes  after  3  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Moon  will  be  in 
conjunftion  with  Regulus,  a  ttar  of 
the  firft  magnitude  in  the  Lion's 
Heart,  whofe  longitude,  at  this  time, 
is  4*.. 2 7 ‘’..4'.. 2 8",  and  latitude  27'.. 
37"  north. 

On  the  fame  day,  about  16  mi- 
nutes  after  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  Moon  will  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Jupiter,  whofe  longitude 
is  then  5*.. 2°. .49',  and  latitude  i“,. 
3'  north. 

About  i’'..53'  afterwards,  viz.  at 
1 1  minutes  after  5  o’clock,  the  Moon 
will  alfo  be  in  conjundlion  with  Sa¬ 
turn,  in  longitude  5*.. 3“.. 48',  his  la- 
latitude  being  i°..4i'  north. 

N.  B.  Regulus,’ Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  fituated  nearly  in  a  ftraight  line, 
Jupiter  is  in  the  middle,  and  very 
near  Saturn.  Their  relative  diftances 
may  be  found  pretty  accurately,  by 
taking  the  differences  of  their  longi¬ 
tudes,  as  given  above. 

Monday,  July  ^th. 

The  planet  Mercury  will  be  fta- 
tionary  in  longitude  4*..i”..47'.  He 
comes  to  the  meridian  about  19  mi¬ 
nutes  after  I  o’clock  in  the  after- 
nocn. 


Thursday,  July  %th. 

About  9  minutes  after  4  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Moon  will  be 
in  conjundion  with  Spica,  or  «  Virgi- 
nis,  a  ftar  of  the  ffrft  magnitude. 

Sunday,  July  \ith. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  is  at  prefent 
fituated  in  longitude  6*..3®..22'..5", 
and  latitude  42  minutes  north.  His 
declination  is  42  minutes  fouth,  and 
he  will  pafs  the  meridian  about  53  mi- 
nutes  after  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  July  1 2th. 

The  Moon  will  be  in  conjunAion 
with  Antures,  or  «  Scorpionis,  at  33 
minutes  after  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Friday,  July  i6th. 

(^CanjunUhn  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 

1  URN.) 

This  conjunftion  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  is  remarkable,  not  only  from 
the  rare  occurrence  of  tlie  phenome¬ 
non  itfelf,  but  from  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  which  thefe  two  planets  at 
prefent  make  towards  one  another. 
The  conjunftion  will  take  place  23 
minutes  after  9  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  apparent  time  at  Edinburgh  ;  at 
which  time  the  longitude  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  is  exaflly  5®..4®..55'..22". 
The  latitude  of  Jupiter  being  i®..2' 
north,  and  that  of  Saturn  i*’..42' 
north.  The  diftance  of  their  centres 
at  the  time  of  conjun61ion  will  be 
40  minutes,  and  Jupiter  will  pafs  to 
the  fouth  of  Saturn.  In  order  to  fee 
the  neareft  approach  of  their  centres, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  a 
telefcope  well  defended  from  the  la¬ 
teral  rays  of  the  Sun,  as  the  con- 
jundion  takes  place  when  this  lumi¬ 
nary  is  above  the  horizon ;  on  the 
evening,  how’ever,  before  and  after 
the  conjiinAion,  the  proximity  of 
thefe  planets  will  be  very  confidcr* 
able. 

Saturday,  July  17/A. 

The  Moon  will  eclipfe  v  Capricor- 
ni,  a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
whofe  longitude  is  io*.,i9‘‘..o'..34"* 

and 


Further  Noticet  refpe^in^ 

nnd  latitude  fouth.  The 

Itar  will  come  in  eontadl  with  the  eall< 
em,  or  enlightened  limb  of  the  Moon, 
at  21  minutes  after  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  where  it  is  placed  about  16 
minutes  to  the  north  of  her  centre  ; 
and  after  continuing  behind  the 
Moon’s  dife  for  the  fpace  of  26  mi¬ 
nutes,  will  emerge  from  behind  her 
weftcrn  limb  at  47  minues  after  3 
o’clock,  at  which  time  it  is  fituated 
about  1 3  minutes  to  the  north  of  the 
Moon’s  centre.  At  the  middle  of 
this  occultation,  the  enlightened  is  to 
the  obfcure  part  of  the  Moon’s  difc 
as  11.470  to  o.;30  ;  her  horizontal 
parallax  i",  and  her  horizon¬ 

tal^  femidiameler  1 6'.. 38". 

Mtnday^  July  i^th. 

The  planet  Mercury  will  arrive 
at  his  inferior  conjunftion  with  the 
Sun  about  two  minutes  after  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury  being 
3’..2j'>..5i'..38". 

Fridai,  July  2^d. 

The  Sun  will  enter  the  fign  Leo 
about  4  minutes  after  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  or  his  longitude  will 
then  be  exadlly  four  figns. 

Saturday,  July  24/^. 

Early  in  the  moaning,  the  Moon 
will  eclipfe  feveral  of  the  Pleiadti. 
The  brighteft  of  thefe  commonly  cal¬ 
led  Alci'irte,  or  a  Pleiadunr,  a  liar 
of  the  third  magnitude,  whofe  longi¬ 
tude  is  i*..27°..I3'..26,  and  latitude 
4“..  i'..36  north,  will  immerge  be¬ 
hind  the  eaftern,  or  enlightened  limb 
of  the  Moon,  at  14  minutes  after  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
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time  it  is  fituated  about  9  minutes  to 
the  fouth  of  her  center  ;  and  after  con¬ 
tinuing  eclipfed  for  the  fpace  of  42  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  will  emeige  from  behind 
the  obfcure  limb  of  the  Moon  at  56 
minutes  after  one  o’clock,  when  it 
will  be  iituated  about  12  minutes  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Moon’s  centre. 
About  the  middle  of  this  occulation, 
the  illuminated  *is  to  the  obfcure  part 
of  the  Moon’s  difc  as  3.280  to  8.720. 
Her  horizontal  parallax  is  then 
56'.. 48  :  her  horizontal  femidiame- 
ter  i5'..29",  and  fhe  will  come  totlie 
meridian  about  25  minutes  after  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sunday,  July  25/A 
(^Conj’tnlihn  of  vekus  atid  saturn.) 

'  he  t  wo  planets  Venus  and  Saturn 
will  be  in  conjunftion  in  latitude 
5'.  5°. .56'.  The  latitude  of  V’enus 
being  i®..24'  north,  and  that  of  Sa¬ 
turn  1"  . 42' north  The  dillancc  of 
.their  centers,  at  the  time  of  con- 
junftion,  will  be  18  minutes,  and  Ve- 
nus  will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  Saturn. 

M'jnijy,  July  itth. 
{Conjunclion  of  venus  and  jup!TEr.) 

Venus  will  alfo  be  in  conjunftion 
with  Jupiter,  whofe  longitude  i# 
5*. .6° 5c',  and  latitude  i°..2'  north. 
The  latitude  of  Venus  being  i°..22-v' 
north,  the  neareft  approach  of  their 
centers  w’ill  be  20^  minutes,  and  Ve¬ 
nus  will  pafs  to  the  north  of  Jupiter. 

Thursday  July  29/A 
The  planet  Mercury  will  be  fta- 
tionary  in  longitude  3’. .21°. .26'. 
Edinburgh,  Geo.  Square,!  ^  „ 
June  litb,  1802.  5 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Further  Notices  refpefling  the  tvso  New  Planets,  -asitb  fame  remarks  tend^ 
ing  to  fisena  that  they  cannot  both  belong  to  the  Planetary  Syjiem. 

£IR, 

Having  tranfmlttcd  to  you,  on  enabled  me  to  colleft,  I  now'  trouble 
former  occafions,  all  the  infor-  you  a  third  time,  with  fome  addition- 
matron  refpefting  the  two  newly-dif-  al  notices  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  and 
covered  planets,  which  roy  Ctuation  with  a  few  loofe  ©bfervations  calcu¬ 
lated 


4^6  Further  Nctices  concerning  the  two  New  Planets, 

latcd  to  difprovc  the  prevailing  opin-  have  already  been  made  known  r«- 
ion,  that  the  two  liars  lately  difcover-  fpeding  Pallas,  the  liar  difcovered  by 
ed  belong  to  the  planetary  fyllem.  Dr  Olbers,  we  will  find  many  circuQ. 

“  The  exccntricity  of  Pallas*,  it  ap.  llances  of  refemblance  between  it  aird 
pears,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  comets,  and  many  marks  of  diflimi* 
Mercury  ;  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  larity  to  the  bodies  of  the  planetary 
to  the  ecliptic  33°..39  ;  its  mean  dif-  fyllem. 

tance  a  little  lefs  than  that  of  Ceres,  i.  Its  exccntricity  is  faid  to  be 
and  its  periodic  time  four  years  and  greater  than  that  of  Mercury,  the 
five  months,  about  tw'o  months  lefs  cUipticity  of  whofe  orbit  is  almoil 
than  that  of  Ceres.  But  the  moll  double  that  of  any  other  planet 
remarkable  circumllancc  concerning  But  as  very  excentric  orbits  are 
it  is,  that  it  crofles  the  orbit  of  Cc-  peculiar  to  comets,  it  is  reafon* 
res,  approaching  the  fun  nearer  in  its  able  to  believe  that  Pallas  has  no 
perihelium,  and  receding  further  connedlion  with  the  planetary  fyf. 
from  him  in  his  aphelium  than  Ce-  tern.  This  argument  would  be  more 
res  docs.  Dr  Hcrfchcl  has  made  powerful,  if,  on  account  of  Mercury’s 
fome  curious  obfervations  on  the  ap>  proximity  to  the  Sun,  we  could  af- 
parent  diameters  both  of  Ceres  and  fign  for  his  fuperior  exccntricity,  a 
Pallas,  from  which  he  infers  the  real  final  caufe  that  would  not  apply  to 
diameter  of  Pallas  to  be  95  miles  bodies  fituated  at  a  greater  dillance. 
and  that  of  Ceres  162  miles.  He  2.  The  next  circumll^DCC  of  dilll- 
confiders  them  of  a  different  fpecies  milarity  to  the  planets,  is  the  inch- 
from  the  known  planets.  In  their  nation  of  its  orbit.  The  orbits  of 
fmallnefs  and  motion  they  refcmble  all  thefe  bodies  are  inclined  to  the 
comets  ;  but  in  the  cleamefs  of  their  ecliptic  at  very  fmall  angles,  and  may 
light,  they  refcmble  the  other  pla-  all  be  comprehended  between  two 
nets  f.”  planes  fituated  at  the  diilance  of  only 

From  thefe  fa£ls  we  (hall  now  de-  fourteen  degrees,  but  on  the  fuppofi- 
duce  a  few  conclufions  to  fupport  the  tion  that  Pallas  is  a  planet,  thefe 
opinion  which  has  already  ^cn  ad-  planes,  in  order  te  comprehend  its 
vanced  ;  and  though  our  arguments  orbit,  mull  be  removed  to  the  enor- 
will  be  drawm  chietly  from  analogy,  mous  diilance  of  67®..  18',  its  inclina- 
thc  only  fource  to  which  we  can  at  tion  being  33°..39'.  This  circum* 
prefent  apply,  yet  they  (hould  never-  fiance  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption 
thelefs  have  their  due  influence  in  the  that  this  (lar  (hould  be  numbered  a* 
formation  of  our  opinion,  till  cer-  mong  the  comets  whofe  orbits  are  in* 
tainty  and  experience  can  be  fubfli-  dined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at 
tuted  in  their  place.  For  it  mull  be  various  angles,  and  are  often  perpen* 
recollefled,  that,  with  refped  to  the  dicular  to  each  other.  * 
prefent  quellion,  we  are  in  a  fitua-  3.  The  next  drcumllancc  of  diffi- 
tion  where  the  maxim  of  Terence  milarity  is  the  fmallnefs  of  its  diame* 
moft  pointedly  applies ;  ter.  As  all  the  planets  of  our  fyf- 

**  Dum  in  dubio  ed  animus,  paulo  mo-  tern  are  bodies  of  immenfe  magnitude, 
Tnento  hue  illuc  im^ellitur.”  the  diameter  of  the  leaft  of  them  a- 

By  attending  to  the  fads  which  mounting  to  fcvcral  thoufand  miles, 

is 

*  The  (tar  difcovered  by  Piazzi  has  received  the  appellation  of  Ceres,  and  that 
which  Dr  Others  difcovered  is  denominated  Pallas. 

t  See  Monthly  Magazine  for  May  1802,  from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  ex- 
traded. 

I  The  exccntricity  of  Mercury,  in  parts  of  the  Sun’s  mean  diilance,  is  ac6,  Ve. 
r.ui  7,  Larth  17,  Mars  93,  Jupiter  49,  Saturn  56,  ftsc. 


Further  Noticet  concerning  the  two  New  Planets. 


ilWJl 


is  it  not  a  ftriking  breach  of  the  unU 


but  if  the  line  of  Pallas’s  nodes 


form  regularity  which  pervades  that  (hould  coincide  at  any  time  with  the 
fyftem,  to  fuppofe  that  a  (lar  9;  miles  nodes  of  the  crofling  01  bits,  i.  e.  the 
in  diameter,  and  infinitely  lefs  than  points  where  the  orbits  of  Pallas  and 
the  fmalleft  fecondary,  (Itould  revolve  Ceres  crofs  each  other,  and  if  the 
round  the  Sun  as  a  planet ;  while  it  two  planets  Ihould  happen  to  be  in 
has  a  nearer  refcmblance  to  comets  or  near  thefe  points,  the  greateft  ir« 
whofe  general  charaflcriftic  is  the  regularities  would  Hill  be  produced, 
fmallncU  of  their  diameters.  and  the  two  planets  would  aftually 

4.  Before  the  difeovery  of  Piazzif  run  counter  to  each  other, 
or  Cere/,  aflronomers  fufpeded  the  5.  The  opinion  of  Dr  Herfchel  al- 
exitlence  of  a  ftar  between  Mars  and  fo  Hrengthens  thefe  arguments.  "  He 
Jupiter,  as  the  didances  of  the  other  “  conGders  them  of  different  iptciet 
planets  would  then  inerrafe  in  a  regu*  **  from  the  known  planets.  In  their 
lar  progrefliun  ;  and  after  a  Har  was  "  mtUntu  and  motions  they  refemble 
difeovered  in  that  fitoation,  the  very  “comets;  but  in  the  clearnttt  of 
fame  argument,  drawn  from  an  idea  “  their  light  they  refemble  the  other 
of  uniformity  in  the  fyftem,  (Irength*  **  planets.”  But  in  thefe  words  there 
ened  litem  in  the  belief  that  this  Har  is  an  objeAion  to  the  opinion  which 
Ihuuld  be  ranked  among  the  number  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as  a  ilrong 
of  the  planets.  Now,  by  the  very  conGrmation  of  the  reafoning  which 
fame  argument,  with  this  difference  has  been  employed  to  fupport  it. 
only,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  comes  They  refemble  the  other  planets,  it  is 
with  tenfold  force,  might  it  be  prov-  faid,  in  the  cleamefs  of  their  light. 


ed,  that  Ceres  cannot  be  a  planet. 
Can  there  be  a  greater  breach  of  uni- 


Now,  in  order  to  obviate  this  objec- 
jeftion,  we  mufl  enquire  whether  or 


formity,  than  to  fuppofe  two  heavenly  not  any  comets  have  exifled  which 
bodies  revolving  round  the  Sun  «/•  refembled  the  other  planets  in  the 
noit  at  equal  diilances  ?  Can  there  “  cleamefs  of  their  light and  if 
be  a  greater  breach  of  uniformity,  this  quetlion  can  be  decided  in  the 
than  to  fuppofe  the  orbits  of  two  afRrmative,  the  objection  mud  com- 
planets  crof^g  one  another  *,  one  of  pletcly  fall  to  the  ground, 
them  being  neareft  the  Sun  in  its  Comets  are  generally  believed  tp 
perihelium,  and  fartheil  from  him  be  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  by  the 
in  his  aphelium  i  Would  they  not  Sun,  and  furrounded  by  large  atmof* 
run  the  rifle  of  meeting  each  other  in  pheres,  by  means  of  which  their  tails 
the  heavens  ?  Or  if  this  did  not  hap-  arc  produced.  There  arc  comets, 
pen,  would  not  their  reciprocal  action,  however,  which  have  no  tails,  and 
incrcafed  by  their  frequent  proximi-  which,  as  Mr  Brydone  remarks, 
ty,  produce  in  their  movements  the  “  feem  to  be  of  a  very  different  fpe- 
moll  enormous  irregularities  i  It  cies  from  thofc  which  have  tails,  hav« 
may  be  faid,  however,  that  the  great  ing  a  lefs  refcmblance  to  thefe  than 
inclination  of  Pallas's  orbit  is  intend-  to  the  other  planets.'*  Here  then 
edtoprevent  thofe  effects  which  might  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  comets  with- 
otherwife  arife  from  the  neceffary  out  tails,  having  a  confiderable  re¬ 
proximity  of  thefe  planets.  It  is  true  femblance  to  the  other  planets.  But 
indeed,  that  this  circumflance  mult  in  addition  to  this  we  are  informed 
prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  effefts  by  other  obfervers,  that  the  light  and 
that  will  refult  from  their  mutual  ac-  apparent  bignefs  of  comets  are  fome- 


*  This 
Ceres, 


times 

arifes  from  the  excentricity  of  Paths  being  much  greater  than  that  of 
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times  like  thofe  of  a  fmall  clouded  or  Cercf.  On  this  point,  however, 
liar  *,  and  fometimes  like  the  tatel-  we  fliall  not  pretend  to  call  in  quef> 
//Vj/ or  Jupiter.  AndCallini,  inpar-  tion  the  opinion  of  philofophers.  But 
ticuL’.r,  affirms,  that  he  has  feen  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  we  ought 
tliiongh  a  glafs,  comets  whofe  dife  to  paufe  a  while  for  farther  obferva- 
was  as  purcy  big,  and  cUar,  as  that  of  tions  before  we  pronounce  with  con- 
JupirtR.  _  buch  was  the  fetond  co-  fidciice,  and  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a 
met  of  1665,  and  that  of  1682  f.  planet,  an  obfeure  liar  162  miles  in 
Trom  thefc  facts,  then,  wx  actually  diameter! 

lee  that  comets  do  refemble  the  other  The  force  of  thefe  arguments.  Sir, 
planets  in  the  “  clearnefs  of  their  you  will  eafily  perceive,  depends  on 
light and  lince  the  flar  Pallas  re-  the  accuracy  of  the  fafts  which  af. 
fembles  a  comet  in  its  motion,  in  its  tronomers  have  given  to  the  public 


smallnesit  in  its  orhitt  and  in  the  /«• 
chnatton  of  that  orbit,  we  are  autho- 


refpedting  thefe  two  ftars.  If  thefe 
be  erroneous,  the  reafoning  which 


li/.ed  to  rank  it  among  the  number  I  have  ufed  mull  lie  under  the  fame 
of  thefe  heavenly  bodies,  till  aftrono-  imputation.  Such  as  they  are,  how- 
mevs,  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  ever,  they  are  fubmitted  to  your  con- 
lhall  have  adiially  traced  it  through  fidcration,  and  left  to  your  difpofal. 


the  dilfereut  parts  of  its  orbit  round 
the  Sun. 

Several  of  the  arguments  which  we 
have  ufed  for  proving  Pallas  to  be  a 
comet,  authorize,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  fame  concluiion  refpccling  PiJzzif 


I  am.  Sir, 

With  refpeft. 
Yours,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  Geo.  Square,"^ 
June  22.  1802.  i 


Jhe  Lovert  of  the  Blue-  Ridge  Mountains 


The  richeft  imagination  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  a  I'cene  more  fublime  tlian 
the  pail'agc  ot  the  Potomac  through 
tlie  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Cre¬ 
ation  appears  to  be  forming  her  work, 
and  the  elements  to  contend  which 
ihall  obtain  the  fuperiority.  Two 
rivers  conlpire,  with  awful  fury,agairft 
a  mountain,  which,  by  their  united  fu¬ 
periority,  is  torn  alunder  from  its  fum- 
uiit  to  its  bafe.  But  if  tremendous  be 
the  junflion  of  the  Potomac  and  She¬ 
nandoah,  not  Icfs  calm  is  the  prolpeil  of 
the  country  thr.iugh  which  they  urge 
their  courfe.  The  ftrife  of  nature  abates, 
and  the  afccndaiit  river  enjoys  its  tri- 
umpii  with  placid  equability. 

•  tv tthiii  fight  of  the  rocks  which  im¬ 
pend  near  the  palTage,  and  menace  de- 
Itruclion  to  the  traveller,  lived  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  Valentine,  who  obtamed  a  fcan- 
ty  livelihood  bv  regaling  the  way-worn 
pilgrim  with  cakes  and  peach-brandy: 


*  Hift.  de  r.\cad.  1706. 
i  M. moires  Jc  I'Academle,  1599,  p.  39, 


and  in  a  neighbouring  hut  dwelt  the 
mother  of  Urfula,  who  kept  a  few  cows, 
and  fent  her  butter  to  Charlefton :  Let 
not  the  reader  infer  from  a  hafly  con- 
clufion,  that  the  good  dame  tranfported 
the  produce  of  her  cows  to  the  gay  ca¬ 
pital  of  Carolina.  I  queflion  if  ine  ever 
knew  there  was  fuch  a  city.  The 
Charlefton  that  yielded  her  a  market  is 
a  little  village  known  to  myiclf  and  a 
few  others,  who  have  been  led  by  Mr 
JefTerfon’s  fublime  defeription  to  vifit 
the  jundion  of  the  Shenandoah  with  the 
Potomac.  The  father  of  Valentine  allb 
kept  cows  (1  cannot  be  claflicaily  cor- 
reA  with  regard  to  the  number ;  land  it 
happeued  that,  either  by  ch-nce  or  de- 
hgn,  the  youth  brought  them  to  graze 
on  the  fame  pailure  with  thofe  of  Urfula. 
Valentine  marched  proudly  forward  w  ith 
a  whip,  and  Urfula  carried  a  hiccary 
ilick  in  her  hand. 

A  common  every-day  writer  of  taler, 
fuch 
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(ucli  as  Maroiontel  or  Florian,  would  “  Fags,  Valentine,”  exclaiii.ed  Uil'u- 
fearch  the  paUce  for  a  hero,  and  bring  la,  “you  tumble  about  like  a  Meiry 
the  heroine  from  the  clouds :  for  my  Andrew.” 

part,  I  am  fick  of  kings,  queens,  and  Valentine  rofc  from  the  ground— and 
prirtceffes ;  the  attention  retires  fatigued  walking  filently  towards  the -wood,  tc- 
from  a  new  ftoty  of  Spanifti  ladies  and  held  a  new  creation  rifei  before  him. 
cavaliers;  I  Ukc  better  the  innocent  a-  Urfula  followed  him  fportively,  and  they 
mours  of  a  Lluc-Kidge  cow-boy  and  both  fought  the  lltade  in  the  dc(  pell  rc~ 
cow-girl.  cels  of  the  foreft.  My  old  grandrao- 

O,  my  reader  I  if  you  are  a  lover  of  ther  (who  related  to  me  this  ftory) 
happy  faces,  it  would  have  done  your  could  never  learn  how  long  Valentine 
heart  good  to  behold  Valentine  and  Ur-  and  Urfula  remained  together  in  the 
fu  a  driving  their  cows  throuj>h  the  wood ;  (lie  ufed  gravely  to  remark,  in 
woods.  “  Get  on,  hoa  1”  cried  Valen-  this  part  of  the  talc,  that  the  day  was 
tine,  giving  a  crack  with  his  whip,  and  very  lultry,  and  that  both  men  and  cat¬ 
dancing  on  one  leg ;  “  Gee  ho  1”  ex-  tie  fought  the  lltade  ;  but  it  was  remark- 
claimed  Urfula,  in  a  foftcrar.d  more  de-  ed,  that  Valentine  came  out  ag;<in  whift- 
licatetone;  while  echo  multiplied  the. r  ling,  and  that  the  eyes  of  Urfula  were 
voices  from  the  rocks  on  the  rher-  brimful  with  tears. 

£de.  It  happened  that  about  this  period  a 

Valentine  was  an  arch  ftrippling  of fif-  young  woman  came  from  Alexandria, 
teen ;  fymmetrical  in  his  form,  and  for  change  of  air  and  objefls,  to  pafs  the 
glowing  with  health  and  fpirits.  Urfula  fummer  at  Charlcfton,  (I  do  not  mrau 
was  fix  months  younger,  a  piquante  Charlellon  where  the  negro  moiliens 
Brunette,  whofc  olive  ikin  bade  defiance  the  llubborn  foil  with  his  tears,  but  the 
to  the  fun,  whofe  black  eyes  emulated  Charlcfton  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
its  luftre,  and  whofe  heart  rcltmbled  it  paffage  of  the  Potomac*.)  Her  figure 
in  warmth.  was  graceful,  her  drefs  falhionab  c,  and 

It  was  Urfula  who  began  the  firft  to  her  Ipeech  impofing.  Curiofity  led  her 
feel  the  power  of  love,  as  the  rolled  with  to  vifit,  with  a  party  of  friends,  ihe  junc- 
Valentine  on  the  gral's.  In  the  language  tion  of  the  two  rivers  ;  and  having  leen 
of  modern  romance,  little  Cupid  perch-  Valentine  come  out  of  the  cottage  near 
ed  one  morning  on  the  branch  of  a  pine-  the  ferry,  Ihe  pretended  to  be  enamour-  . 
tree,  lodged  a  barbed  arrow  in  her  breall,  ed  of  the  lituaticn,  fo  delightful,  and 
jull  as  Valentine  in  perfect  innocence  fo  romantic !  that  Ihe  bargained  w  iih  the 
was  ravilhing  from  her  a  kifs.  The  ol  J  dame  for  a  room,  and  the  next  dav 
poifon  communicated, and  Valentine  c\.  took  pofleirion  of  it  with  her  lap-dog, 
haled  his  heart  through  his  mouth.  Mulatto  girl,  n.uf.ins,  and  a  trunk  full 
w  hich  Urfula  took  poflelTion  of  with  a  of  novels. 

drep-drawn  iigh.  For  ever  alter  Va-  Valentine  was  at  firft  almoft  petrified 
lentine  melted  as  he  gazed,  and  Urfula,  with  the  fuperior  mien  and  eafy  man- 
if  it  was  poflible,  threw  more  tender-  ners  of  Mils  Vauxhall.  If  the  fpoke  to 
ncls  in  her  voice  and  eyes.  him,  the  booby  ftarted,  fcratched  his 

“  The  dickens  cried  V'alentinc,  head,  and  loft  his  Ipeech.  But  he  was 
“  what  a  tremor  I  am  fci/cd  with :  1  ready  to  link  with  confufion  on  the 
furely  have  not  got  the  ague.”  ground,  when  Ihe  one  day  provokingly 

“  And  only  fcrl  my  heart,  V'a'en-  played  with  the  ringlets  ot  his  auburn 
line,”  exclaimed  Urfula,  “how  mon-  hair.  Yet,  with  Urlula  this  fame  youth 
itrouily  It  beats.  1  canuot  get  it  to  lie  poJclTed  a  torrent  of  volubility,  a  iiever- 
Itill.  Wnat  can  be  the  matter  ’”  cealing  eloquence,  that  deafened  hu 

Poor  innocents  1  Uncurrupted  fim-  cows, 
pli.-iry  1  They  little  thought  the  caulc  Urfula  heard  with  Glent  furrow  of  the 
and  cure  of  their  dilordcr  was  centered  arrival  of  a  fine  lady,  whofe  drefs  and 
in  themfelves  1  mannen  Valentine  dwelt  upon  with  an 

In  counting  the  throbs  of  UrfuL’s  admira.ion  bordering  on  awe.  But 
heart,  that  of  Valentine  beat  in  unifon  ;  when  he  informed  her  that  the  fine  lady 
and  throwing  himlclf  on  the  grais,  he  would  fmilc  on  him  with  blaiidilhmcnt. 
rolled  over  and  over.  tap  him  ou  the  cheek,  and  play  with  his 

Ed.  d/qg.  June  i8oa-  hair. 
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hair,  her  colour  came  and  went,  and  her 
heart  took  alarm.  It  happened,  that 
when  Valentine  and  Url'ula  were  one 
morning  fitting  in  the  fiiade,  Mil's  Vaux- 
hall  Itrayed  that  way  with  a  book  in 
lier  hand  ;  and  an  old  negro  who  prac- 
lifed  iometimes  wi'h  a  bow  in  the 
woods,  encountered  her,  completely  ac¬ 
coutred,  at  the  irterfeclionof  tworo.  ds. 
The  adoniflied  African,  at  tiie  light  of 
fo  fine  a  lady,  grounded  his  bow,  and 
pulling  off  h;s  hat,  bent  his  head  with 
abject  humility.  Mifs  Vauxhall  paul'ed 
a  moment,  when,  putting  her  hands  to 
her  fides,  ihe  pompoully  exclaimed  ; 

It  is  not  you,  bold  Robin  Hood, 

I  come  CO  feek  with  bended  bow  ; 

A  groom  of  might  I  mean  to  fighr. 

And  coTitjuer  with  my— oh— oh— oh  I 

Valentine,  on  hearing  the  voice,  dart¬ 
ed  up  involuntarily  from  the  ground, 
and  Urfula  Iciziug  his  hand  hurried  him 
into  the  wo  'd.  Readers  I  it  would  have 
made  you  1  ugh  your  lides  fore  to  be- 
liold  'he  nimble  cow-boy  and  cow-girl 
i’rampenng  into  the  tbickeft  of  the  fo- 
relt. 

Mifs  Vauxhall  got  to  the  fpot  where 
the  little  cow-krepers  had  been  rroof- 
ing,  a  few  min'ites  after  their  flight. 
Valentine,  in  his  agitation,  had  let  tall 
his  w  hip,  which  the  fine  lady  took  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  crack,  but  in  vain. 
It  would  not  have  been  fo  with  Urfula  ; 
flie,  the  little  cow-driver,  svould  have 
made  the  woods  echo  with  the  found. 

Mifs  Vauxhall  not  finding  Valentine, 
lefumed  her  former  attitude,  and  in  a 
ravifhing  drain,  that  made  the  cows 
take  to  their  heels,  (Reader, cannot  you 
row  behold  them  running  off?)  launch¬ 
ed  into  the  plaintive  long  of 
“  Whither,  my  love  !  ah  1  whither  art  thou 
gone  ?” 

while  Urfula,  whofe  curiofity  was  raiP-d* 
peeped  now  and  then  from  behind  the 
bullies  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  fine  lady. 
It  was  a  feene  worthy  of  the  painter, 
and  1  hope  that  at  fume  future  day  it 
will  be  exhibited  on  the  canvas. 

The  lady  not  finding  the  bafhful  Va¬ 
lentine,  returned  to  tlie  huufe,  read  a 
page  in  the  Romanct  of  the  Fortst !  and 
corr  bed  Folletle,  her  lap-dog. 

Tlie  lovers  having  dolen  on  tip-toe 
from  their  hiding-place,  Urfula  began  to 


display  her  wit.  “  Is  that  Die  you  call 
the  fine  lady  ?  Fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds  I  But  I  don’t  envy  her  luch  fitie- 
ry.  Why,  Ihe’s  mad  for  all  the  world  ; 
Did  you  not  fee  how  Ihe  feared  the 
cows  with  her  bu  l-frog  inufic.” 

Valentine  laughed  aloud  at  this  re¬ 
mark,  at  d  offered  to  kifs  Urfula ;  but 
the  little  cow-girl  repu  fed  him,  and 
bade  him  kifs  his  fine  lady.  It  is  a  lin¬ 
gular  circumlt  .nee,  that  Urfula  Ihould 
iir'.t  feel  both  love  and  jealoufy  under 
the  fliade  of  the  fame  tree. 

It  was  now  neceffary  for  Valentine  to 
go  in  learch  of  his  cows,  which  the  ma¬ 
lic  of  Mifs  Vauxhall  had  fent  galloping 
into  the  woods.  But  he  could  not  find 
his  whip. 

“  The  diokens  1”  exclaimed  Valen¬ 
tine,  “  but  (he  has  made  a  prize  of  my 
whip.’’ 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  Urfula,  “  and  (he  has 
not  got  the  fei  fe  to  know  how  to  ufe 
it.  Did  you  obferve  the  awkward  de¬ 
vil,  how  (he  tried  to  crack  it  ?  Why, 
(he’s  as  b-  Iplefs  as  a  child.” 

“  Urfula,”  criea  Valentine,  “lend  me 
your  hiccary  Hick  to  diivc  back  my 
cows.” 

“  Go  and  afic  for  your  whip,”  (aid 
Urfula,  with  an  exulting  laugh. 

“  I  would  as  fooii  f.  e  a  panther,”  re¬ 
plied  Valentine,  “as  the  fine  lady;  I 
can’t  make  any  anfwer  when  (he  fpeaks 
to  me.” 

The  reader  (if  he  he  an  American) 
will  already  have  that  the  rouf- 

cular  form,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  ruffle 
fimplic:ty  of  Valentine,  had  Itirred  up 
lorae  emotion  in  the  bolom  of  Mils 
Vauxhall.  In  comparing  him  with  her 
former  lovers,  who  had  kused  aouay  tbtir 
hands  in  rourtesy,  he  rather  role  than 
funk  in  her  effeem ;  and  Ihe  watched 
impatiently  an  opportunity  to  feduce 
the  aft'e^lions  of  the  boy. 

The  following  Saturday  Urfula  went 
to  difpofe  of  her  butter,  and  when'Va- 
lentine  was  departing  w  th  his  cows  for 
the  paffure.  Mils  Vauxhall,  (who  had 
anticipated  his  nnovements)  took  a  more 
circuitous  route,  and  encountered  the 
affonilhed  Valentine  at  the  interfeclion 
of  the  two  paths. 

Valentine  ffopped  on  beholding  her, 
and  would  have  taken  to  his  heels,  but 
Mifs  Vauxhall,  watching  the  concur¬ 
rence 


*  A  common  phrafe  among  Americans. 


rence  of  circumftanccs,  cauglit  him  by  lover  ;  hm  who  ever  before  had  antici- 
the  hand,  and  infifted  that  he  Aiould  pated  her  coming,  met  her  with  accla- 
ihew  her  in  what  part  of  the  wood  the  mations,  helped  her  off  her  horfe,  and 
chinquopins  grew.  Valen  ine  led  the  way  turned  him  out  to  graze, 
with  great  fimplicity  into  the  wood,  “  Where,  Goody,  is  your  fon  Valen- 
when  he  fuddenly  f^lt  his  palTions  in-  tine,”  cried  Urfula  to  the  old  woman, 
flamed  by  a  ftratagem  of  Mil's  Vauxhail,  who  came  to  the  door — “  did  he  t  ot  ex- 
which  my  grandmother  could  not  repeat  pedl  me  ?  Is  he  gone  to  the  woods  to 
without  a  ihake  of  her  head  that  put  all  gather  nuts  ?” 

her  fagacity  into  motion.  In  a  word,  “  Ah,  Urfula replied  the  mother  in 
as  tlic  pair  advanced  into  the  wood,  afaulteringacctnt,“theboybasdefert- 
Mifs  Va.xhall,  who  ftill  held  Vulentine,  ed  me  like  a  prodigal,  and  is  gone  off 
unexpcdedly  railed  his  hand,  and  pref-  with  the  wicked  w-oman.” 
fed  it  to  her  bofom  with  a  warmth  that  Urfula,  who  had  juft  difmounted,  on 
fpoke  volumes  to  tlie  feelings  of  the  hearing  this  fpecch,  funk  into  the  arms 
youth.  Mifi  Vauxball  was  a  woman  of  of  the  mother.  “Gone  off  with  the 
voluptuous  growth,  and  it  was  notin  wicked  woman  1”  crjcd  the  fv  eel  girl ; 
the  power  of  Valentine  to  refift  fo  >ni-  “my  Valentine  gone  ofFl  Oh!  cruel 
tating  an  appeal  to  his  nervous  fydem.  woman,  to  take  away  my  Valentiire  ! 
In  a  moment  Urfula  was  forgot,  and  the  Which  way  did  they  go?  Oh!  wheu 
booby  became  pailive  in  the  arms  of  did  they  go  ?” 

Mifs  Vauxhail.  Urfula  could  fay  no  more,  but  fought 

The  afceudaocy  of  Mifs  Vauxhail  relief  for  her  breaking  heart  by  burfting 
over  the  mind  of  Valentine  was  eltab-  into  tears. 

lilhed  from  that  moment,  and  the  fame  “  Don’t  cry  fo,  child,”  f.iid  the  mo- 
night  (however  extrao- dinary  it  may  be  the-,  “  the  boy  will  return  when  he  haS 
thought)  they  bo  h  difappeared.  Mil's  a  proper  fenl'c  of  his  duty.” 

V'auxhall  was  well  provided  with  mo-  “  No — he  will  not  return,”  cried  Ur- 
rey,  and  the  fight  of  a  purfc  of  eagles  fula,  “  the  wicked  woman  loves  him 
and  dollars  confpired  with  the  biandilh-  too  much — ihe  will  not  let  hiiii  return, 
ments  fhc  knew  fo  well  how  to  prac-  He  is  gone  a  long  way,  and  I’ll  Hill  go 
life  to  prevail  on  Valentine  to  c’ope.  farther.” 

At  firlt  he  muttered  indiltinflly  a  f  w  The  old  woman  did  not  comprehend 
w’oriis  about  Urfula,  which  Mifs  Vaux-  the  import  of  the  lalt  kutence.  But 
hall  cheeked  by  a  fignificant  glance,  and  Urfula  rifing  from  her  arms,  walked 
the  difplay  of  her  white  fi!k  ftockitigs  compofedly  out  cf  the  cottage,  and  di- 
and  red  morocco  flioes.  That  night  ranted  her  Heps  tosvards  the  mouDtain 
they  eloped;  which  road  they  took  is  .through  which  the  Butomac  and  She- 
uncertam  ;  but  a  negro  faid,  he  met  nandoah  with  awful  majtlly  urged  their 
them  within  a  mile  of  Lcefliurg.  courfe.  She  afemded  the  very  high 

The  next  morning  little  Urfula  re-  point  of  land  which  Mr  JciTcrfon  has 
turned  on  horleback  with  the  money  noticed  *,  and  which  the  villagers  have 
her  butter  had  brought  lier.  The  ab-  denominated  Jefferfon’s  Rock.  With 
fence  of  a  i!ay  had  made  her  impatient  fo:ix  difficulty  Urfula  reached  the  pre- 
to  fee  Valentine  again;  llic  reproached  cipice,  from  wiiich,  having  invoked  the 
herfelf  fecrctly  for  having  fpoken  to  n  '.me  of  Valentine,  Ihc  threw  licrfelf 
him  harlhly ;  and  was  determined  in  headlong  in  dcipair ! 
future  only  gently  to  remonHrate  with  Such  was  the  fate  of  Urfula,  who  died 
him.  a  martyr  to  love.  The  villagers  Hill 

Urfula  Hopped  before  Valentine’s  cot-  record  the  talc,  and  point  to  the  prcci- 
tage,  and  was  furprifed  not  to  fee  her  pice. 
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von  BIS  MAjeSTY’S  BIRTH-DAY,  iPcX. 

By  Henry  'James  Pye,  Efq.  P.  L. 

NO  more  th«  thunders  of  the  plain, 
The  £ery  batcle’a  iron  (hewer, 


Terrific,  drown  the  dutrous  drain 
That  greets  our  Monaich’s  natal  hour; 
Peace,  fearing  high  on  frraph  wiugs. 
Now  ftrikea  her  vial's  golden  drings; 
Ref)M>Ddve  to  the  thrilling  note 
Symphuoious  Brains  uf  rapture  float. 

While 


*  Vide  Nstes  on  Virginia. 
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While  f;rat«fii!  myriadt  in  the  Psean  join, 
Aud  hail  her  an^el  voice,  and  bicft  her 
form  divine. 

Thro’  many  a  whirlwind’s  blaft  fevere, 
The  rage  of  elemental  War, 

Stern  heralds  of  the  opening  year, 

.Sol  urges  on  his  burning  car; 

Tho’  dark  the  wintry  tempeft  lowers, 
Tho’  keen  are  April’s  icy  {bowers. 

Still,  ftill  his  flaming  courfers  rife. 
Till  high  in  June’s  refulgent  Ikies 
’Mid  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  he  vidlor  rides. 
And  fpreads  of  light  and  heat  the  unex- 
tinguifh’d  tides. 

Glory’s  true  fons,  that  hardy  race. 

Who  bravely  o'er  the  briny  flood 
dtniling  ferene  in  danger's  face. 

Uncheck’d  by  tempeft,  fire,  and  blood, 
Britain's  triumphant  Flag  unfuil’d. 

The  terror  of  the  wat’ty  world. 

Now  freely  to  the  fav’ring  gale 
Of  Commerce,  fprcad  the  peaceful  fail. 
And  friendly  waft  front  ev’ry  (hore 
Where  Ocean’s  fubjcAs  billows  roar. 
The  gifts  of  Nature,  and  the  works  of 
toil. 

Produce  of  ev’ry  clime  and  ev’ry  foil. 
The  Genius  of  the  Sifter  Ifles 
On  the  rich  heap  exulting  fmiles. 

Mine  the  prime  {lore  of  Earth’s  remoteil 
zone,  ’ 

Her  ehoice{l  fruits  and  flow’rs,  her  trea* 
fares  all  my  own.” 

Nor  fecond  you  ’niiJ  glory’s  radiant 
train. 

Who  o’er  the  tented  field  your  en- 
figns  fpread  : 

Whether  on  L'tneellfs*  Iropbled  plain 
Before  your  tanks  fuperior  numbers 
fled;  • 

Or  on  lerne's  kindred  coaft 
Ye  crulh’d  Invafion’s  threatning  hoft ; 
Or  on  fam’d  fultry  fands 

The  banner  tore  from  Gallia'i  vet’ran 
bands; 

Your  finewy  limbs  with  happier  toil 
Now  till  your  Country’s  fertile  foil, 
Afow  with  keen  fcytbe  the  fragrant 
vale, 

Or  whirl  aloft  the  founding  flail. 

Or  bow  with  many  a  fturdy  ftroke, 
Xing  of  nur  groves,  the  giant  oak  ; 

Or  now  the  blazing  hearth  befide. 
With  all  a  Snldier’s  honeft  piide. 

To  hoary  fires  and  blooming  maidens  tell 
Of  gallant  Chiefs  who  fought,  who  con¬ 
quer’d,  or  who  fell. 

Yet  in  the  arms  of  Peace  reclined 
Still  flames  the  free,  the  ardent  mind; 
And  {bould  again  Sedition’s  roar 
Or  Hoftile  liirca  J  thnat  eur  ftcre, 


From  Labour’s  field,  from  Commerce’ 
wave. 

Eager  would  mfti  the  ftrong,  the  brave. 
To  form  an  adamantine  zone 
Around  their  Patriot  Monarch’s  throne. 
But  long  with  Plenty  in  her  train 
May  Concord  fpread  her  halcyon  reign. 
And  join  with  feftive  voice  the  lay  fincere. 
Which  fings  the  aufpiciousmorn  to  Britain 
ever  dear. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

THE  TWA  TODS  AND  THE  LION. 

A  FABLB. 

HAN  May  leads  on  the  laughin’hour*, 
An’  pranks  the  gay,  green-fwaird 
wi’  flowers; 

An’  hangs  her  blnffoms  on  the  frees. 

That  feent  the  baomie,  whifperin’  breeze. 

An'  a’  the  featherie  race  infpires 

Wi’  mufic,  mirth,  an’  young  defires,— 

It  happen’d  on  a  bonnie  day, 

T wa  'Tods  forgather’d  on  a  brae, 

Whar  Lfitb'n  fpouts,  wi’  dafliin’  din. 

At  Huthope  owre  a  craggie  lin. 

They  war  auld  Cnnirids,  frank  an’  free. 
An’  pack  an*  thick  as  Tods  enu'd  be. 

In  days  o’  yore,  they  aft  thegither 
Had  fuck'd  the  blude  o’  monie  a  H'ealher  ; 
An’  whan  by  Curs  run  out  o’  breath, 

Ae  hole  had  ferv’d  them  heath  frae  death. 
Their  hearts  the  fame— They  daur’d  ta 
rifk  aye 

Thtir  lugs  in  onie  racklefs  plilkie  — 

For,  now  inur'd  to  loupin'  dykes. 

They  neither  dreaded  men  nor  tykes. 

But  tho’  I  load  thae  rogues  wi’  blame, 

I  count  na  the  hale  race  the  fame  : 

For  truth  maun  own  that  monie  a  Fox, 
Bred  in  religion  nrth-d-z. 

Has  led  a  life  unftain’d  wi’  quarrels, 

An*  {hone  in  ilka  branch  o'morals. 

To  rood  o’  Hen  Houfe  never  ventur’d, 
Nor  Duck  or  Turkic  cavie  enter’d  ; 

In  fauld  or  ftell  nae  Lambie  worried. 

Then  afl",  leg-bail,  diredlly  hurried: 

But,  train’d  to  labour,  look’d  right  fat  on 
A  Hurchin,  weafel,  monfe  or  rattan. 

An’  ne'er  war  kend  to  play  a  mair  trick 
'Fhan  jumpin’  on  a  Hare  or  Pairtrick,  . 
An’ fae,  fu’ honeft  and  defervin’. 

They  won  their  bread,  and  keep  frae  ftai* 
vin’. 

But  fic  ss  wonna  labour  fairlie. 

Are  aften  forc’d  to  eat  but  fpsolie  ; 

Or  elfe,  to  twangs  o’  confeienee  pritf, 
Commence  a  Robber  or  a  Thief. 

For  never  aoe,  ’lis  own’d  by  a’, 

Cou’d  bind  oecefTify  by  law  : 

An’  ilka  chie’l  deferves,  ye’ll  grant, 

Wba  wonna  teughly  work  to  wan* ; 

But 


Poetry. 


Bat  want,  like  ony  Icher  ad,  i« 

A  detr’Iifh  thing  to  pit  in  pradice. 

But  here  my  reader*,  treat  wi*  fpleen, 
Wi!I  fay,  they  kenna  what  I  mean  ^ 

An’  cry,  that  I  deferve  a  thrcfhin, 

For  nukin'  fie  a  lang  digreilion  ; 

Swear,  that  I’tre  left,  by  fonie  fad  blunder, 
My  Todt  behind  me,  niilet  a  hunder!  — 
But  they  may  flyte,  an'  bawl,  an'  binder. 
I'll  never  dor  a  fit  the  fader. 

My  tkoughti I  write whare'er  I Cnd them.— 
For  Critica— faith  !— I  never  mind  them  ! 

But  fin’  my  random  thcighti  are  fpent, 
I  to  my  Fable  come  content ; 

An’  by  my  Foxes  I  fall  dick  fad, 

Wha  war  at  noon  without  their  breakfad. 
Rout’d  by  feme  wicked  Dcil  or  Demon,» 
I  kenna  whilk  to  lay  the  Marne  on, — 

The  hungry  RaOcali  foon  agreed 
To  tak*  a  Lamb  an’  richlie  feed. 

For,  as  they  argued,  ’twas  but  notifenfe 
To  bear  about  a  tender  confcience, 

Whilk  gart  them  meet  wi’  mony  erodes. 
Whan  danderin’  owre  the  muirsaii’  roolfcr, 
In  fearch  o’  mowdiewurts  an’  mice, 
Arcurfed  food  for  damarh*  ii’ce  ! 

Whan  ilka  day,  remov'd  frae  fight. 

The  Lameins  fed  upo’  the  height. 

On  whilk  they  weel  might  chow  the  cud. 
An’  weet  their  frau.ded  throats  wi  hitidc. 

•  This  done  ;  They  to  the  hirlel  Hew, 

An’  foon  a  hob  tail'd  Lambie  dew. 

An*  now  the  greedie  villain*  try 
Their  (kill  to  part  it  equally. 

That  ilk  might  bear  h:*  Iha'c  awty 
Whar  half  darv’d  wife  and  bairiiit  ■  lay. 
But  whan  the  Lamb  in  twa  was  parted, 
Ane  o’  them  fiid  quite  angrie  hearted'— 
Dear  Friend  !  dividin’  it  afunder. 

Fear  has  made  ut  commit  a  blunder  : 

Look  !  hae  na  ye  a  (huiher  mair 
Than  what  has  fallen  to  my  (hare  ?— 

But  I’m  nae  fayin’— tho’  I  fret— 

That  ye  have  a  defign  to  cheat. 

1  lay  the  blame— mind  what  1  mean— 
Upo’ the  huriie  we’ve  been  in. 

My  due  I  want  in  peace  an’  quirt ; 

But,  this!  — Why  ?  ’tis  not  half  a  diet  !— 
Gif  ye  purloin  my  (hare  o’  fpulzie. 

Then,  by  my  faul!  there’s  be  a  brulzie! 

The  ither  T id  wi’  anger  burn’d, 

.\n’  loon  this  anfwer  dern  retnrn’d  : 

Some  beads  are  fae  to  grumblin’  bent, 

Wi’  what’s  thf  ir  ain  they’re  ne’er  content ; 
But  fill’d  wi’  greed,  on  ilka  thing 
A  I’ljigiii’,  thievKh  t’e  they  tling. 

For  fure  the  Lamb’s  a<  jull  divided, 

Ai  gif  a  judge  in  fcales  had  weigh’d  it.— 
But  never  think  I’ll  yield  to  you!  — 

Na,  faith  I !— Come,  ye’s  get  your  due! 

A  (kin  weel  tugg’d  an’  torn  to  tatters 
Will  mak  yc  alter  ken  your  betters ! 
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Wi’  fiirie  fwall’J,  beath  Faxes  rag’d,  , 
An’  in  fierce  brulzieraent  engaged. 

An’  tare  ilk  ither,  till,  like  rain. 

The  bliide  ran  down,  an’  dyed  the  plain. 
At  lad,  fair  mangled  in  the  drife. 

The  weaker  yielded  up  his  life. 

Whan  ended  was  this  feene  o’  blnde,  • 
By  cam  the  Monarch  o’  the  wood  : 

The  Lion—"  Blefs  my  faul !— a  Lion  !” 

I  hear  fome  crabbit  critic  cryin, 

'*  This  dorie  nae  man  can  pit  faith  in; 

“  A  Lion  on  the  banks  o’  Lritben  ! — 
Whan  for  your  ties  you  aik  a  bearance. 
They  foud,  at  lead,  hae  truth's  appear* 
ance  ; 

“  An’  in  her  cirafe  be  bulkit  braw!— ” 
Faith,  fae  they  foud  !— f.ie  baud  your  jaw! 
—  The  Lion  cry’d,  wi’  threatenin’ «’c, 

Bafe  Murderer  !  yc  this  day  fall  die!- 
The  wretch  fell  down  for  pardon  cryin. 
But  could  rar  trove  the  royal  Lson, 

Wha,  while  he  Judice’  laws  obey’d. 

Dead  at  hit  Let  the  murdeier  'aid. 

Henrc  learn,  O  Man  !  that  Knaves  may 
be 

A  fcourge  for  their  ain  vil’ainie; 

That,  what  hy  wickit  miansthey  yearn. 
Dots  aft  to  their  dcdnuft.oii  turn; 

Thst  they  at  intered's  rail,  dtleri 
ri.t  ir  friends,  an’  dab  them  to  the  heart; 
That  fiire-pac'd  JuHice  foon,  or  late. 

For  crimes  sail  lead  them  to  their  fate. 
Inverleitbeh.  "J.  K. 

Far  tie  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ON  THE  DE  VTH  OF  JEAN. 

F  late  as  chcerfu'  could  I  finj, 

(Such  heartfelt  bill',  was  mine,) 

As  when,  to  hail  the  genial  Spring, 

The  birds  in  conceit  join  : 

Then  n.itiire’s  works  had  all  a  charm. 

Were  all  with  pleafiire  feen, 

The  Summer’s  fun— the  WinJfc’s  dorm,’ 

In  company  with  'J.an. 

But  now  the  trees  in  bloom  array’d. 

The  flowers  that  paint  the  field. 

The  fragrant  breeze,  the  feented  fliade. 

To  me  no  comfort  yield. 

Tho’  Flora  lavifh  all  hrr  dore 
To  deck  the  vernal  feene, 

’Tis  all  a  wade,  adorn’d  no  more 
By  my  departed  Jean. 

With  all  the  innocence  of  Youth, 

A  heart  fiocere  and  warm. 

With  humour  dill  infpir’d  by  Tinth, 

That  never  fail’d  to  charm. 

A  fparkling  Eye  that  kindled  love, 

O  what  an  .•Vngel-mieit  ; 

To  mix  with  kindred  fprites  above, 

Heav’n  fnatch’d  awav  mv  J:un. 

Of: 


At  once  thou  (hew'ft  ttiy  beauteoui  head, 
And  lo  !  a  tranquil  fmile  i>  fprcad 
O’er  all  the  angry  (ky. 

But  what  aTaiU  thy  light  to  me. 

Thy  light  no  more  (hall  Ouian  fee, 

Now  fteble,  old,  and  blind. 

Whether  thou  gild’ft  the  Eallern  wave 
Or  in  the  Wcftern  ocean  lave. 

What  comfort  {hall  1  6nd. 

But  thou,  fair  light,  may’ll  yet  decline, 
May’ll  only  for  a  feafon  Ihine, 

And  then  like  me  decay. 

Then  hcedlefi  in  thy  cloudi  on  high, 
Obfcur’d  and  llumb’ring  (halt  thou  lye. 
Forgetful  of  the  day. 

Then  joy  in  youth,  for  age  it  fad, 

’Tis  uielefi,  like  the  moon  when  clad 
Dark  in  a  cloudy  (hade.— 

Thy  mill  o'erfpreads  the  mountain’s  height, 
Unconfeious  of  her  darken'd  light, 

—The  Trav’ller  Ihrinkt  difmay'd. 
Edin.  6  Ftb.  i8os.  M.  F. 

For  tbt  Edinburgh  Magaosine. 

TO  A  BLACKBIRD. 

WRITTES  IN  SICKNKea. 

\T7HEN  fad  I  fink  beneath  the  Ilormi  cf 
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Poetry, 


N.ver  more  (Itall  pain  and  forronr 
Wring  her  tender,— feeling  heart ; 
The  caret  and  troublea  of  to- morrow 
Shall  no  mure  a  pang  impart. 


Sweet  and  placid  was  her  nature. 
At  the  Sun’s  declining  ray  : 
Kindncft  beam'd  in  every  feature  :  i 
Mercy  ever  bore  the  fway. 

By  the  high  and  low  admired 
V''as  her  open,  gcn’rrais  foul ; 
Celcllial  Love  her  bread  infpirtd, 
Flan.ing  now  vrithout  controuL 


Talents  fit  for  every  dation. 

Virtue  free  from  folly’s  powefj 
Join’d  alike  in  the  formation 
Of  this  youthful— blooming  flower. 

But  how  tranfient  were  thefe  graces ! 

But  how  weak  was  virtue’s  power  '. 
Pale  difeafe,  with  rapid  paces. 
Hurried  on  the  mortal  hour. 


Wity,  ruthleft  Power !  cut  off  the  bloom¬ 
ing  ? 

Could  not  Age  have  fated  thee  ?— 
—Stop,  radi  Man  !  thou  art  prefuming  ; 
God  is  jud— and  what  are  we  ? 


Oft  you’ve  feen  the  blooming  rofes 
Wither  on  the  mountain’s  brow ; 
Oft  you’ve  feen,  when  cv’ning  clofes. 
Nature  under  Darkntfs  bow. 


Soon  (hall  verdant  Spring,  returning. 
Waken  flowerets  from  their  tomb  ; 
Soon  fhall  Sol,  with  fteih  flames  burning, 
Eiighteu  up  the  deepened  gloom. 

But,  alas  !  no  Spring  returning, 

Nancy’s  eyes  can  e’er  relume; 

But,  alas  !  no  ruddy  morning 
Cau  recall  her  Orient  bloom. 


On  her  Pillow  Bowers  may  flourilh  ; 

On  her  grave  the  fun  may  fhine ; 
But  can  thefe  our  fpirits  nouridi  > 
Can  they  wake  her  form  divine? 


Ye  Powers  above,  bring  confulation 
To  a  Mother’s  aching  bread  : 
Tell  her  of  her  child’s  high  dation 
In  the  Place  of  blifsfnl  red. 


Ye  miniders  of  Heaven  ’.  who  tarry 
Round  your  Maker’s  darning  throne  ; 
Oh  !  fome  drops  of  comfort  carry 
O’er  to  India’s  burning  Zone. 


There  two  youthful  hearts  are  beating, 
Throbbing  to  AfftClton’s  glow  ; 
Thinking  on  a  future  meeting. 

Free  itom  pain— and  free  from  woe. 


But,  alas  !  thefe  hopes  fo  glowing, 
Ne’er  fhall  to  enjoyment  rife; 
Till  the  dreadful  trumpet,  blowing, 
Shake  the  fabric  of  the  Skies. 


i 


As  the  Hindoo  widow,  boldly. 

Mounts  with  joy  the  funeral  pile  ; 
And,  to  Death  advancing  coldly, 
Meets  Dcdrudlion  with  a  liuilc: 


So  may  they,  with  rcflguation, 

Lidcn  to  thedifmai  news; 

Where  no  father— friend---relation, 

Can  the  healing  balm  diffufe. 

As  for  me.  I’ll  ceafelefs  wander 

Round  her  verdant,  hallow'd  grave  : 

Where  Leilhen'i  crydai  dreatr.s  meander. 
Joining  Tweed’s  proud  claific  wave. 

Ere  the  Sun,  from  yonder  mountain, 

Tip  theic  hills  with  Orient  hue; 

I’ll  repair  to  Sorrow’s  fountain, 

There  to  bathe  my  eyes  an,.w. 

When  his  Wedern  rays,  declining. 

Give  relief  to  human  dtife ; 

O’er  her  tombdone  I’ll  be  pining, 
Thisking  on  the  ills  of  life. 

What  are  honours !  What  is  trcafiire  ! 
What  fuch  fading,  gilded  toys ! 

When  compared  with  fuch  a  pleafure, 
Far  exceeding  Earthly  joys. 

Hope’s  bright  eye,  in  time  of  trouhlr*,- 
Views  with  triumph  yonder  cosd. 

Where  our  Bark,  forlorn  and  feeble. 
Shall  no  more  in  Storms  be  tois’d  : 


Where  Difeafe,  and  Death,  and  Anguifli, 
Shall  be  banitli’d  our  abode  ; 

Where  cor  Jnys  fhall  never  languifli. 

With  our  friends,  and  with  our  God. 
Ccafe,  then,  mourners,  ceafe  complaining  : 

Ceafe  deploring  Nancy’s  lot. 

On  that  coad  die  now  is  reigning, 

Evil  banilhcd— pain  forgot. 

Edinburgh.  D.  B. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


VERSES 

ON  TUE  riaST  OF  MAT  iSoZ. 


rpHE  labouring  year,  now  pregnant  by 
Spring, 

With  a  mother’s  fweet  voice  feems  to  fay : 

*  My  lovcilcd  infant,  I  quickly  will  bring, 
“  For  this  is  the  birth-night  of  May.” 


And  as  the  black  winds  of  the  nig'nt  hither 
came, 

Their  many-torgu’J  cadence  t»  rear  ; 

Thefe  heralds  of  natuie  thus  loudly  j  rcclaiw, 

“  Let  May  be  the  t^een  of  the  Year.” 

Swift  echo  aniongd  you  loofe  cliffs  caught 
the  found. 

As  it  Bed  with  an  upward  career. 

And  again  makes  the  vallics  the  mufic  re¬ 
bound— 

”  Let  May  be  the  Queen  of  the  Year.” 


All  nature’s  now  funk  in  a  balmy  repofe. 
No  laik’i  wing  diduibs  the  young  coin ; 

The 


'i'hc  iiritls  fL-cm  t?ie  curtains  of  night  to  dir*  If  yon  wifli  that  your  charms  their  lullre 
c!‘.><e,  IhouKl  keep, 

And  pitier.tly  wait  for  the  morn.  Barke  your  cheeks  in  the  moiflore  of 

See  fri'Pi  the  broad  caft,  and  an  ocean  of  May. 

In  the  woodland  lly  Cupid  (its  pluming  his 
Tiie  Sun  urge  his  chariot  along,  darts, 

id.*  beams  cati.h  the  bicezes  ul  midnight  fo  The  urchin  whom  mankind  obey. 

Beware,  O  yc  viiginsl  beware  of  your 
Alia  hide  them  the  thickets  among.  hearts  ! 

And  now  havuig  climb'd  o’er  the  cadern  '*  •'t^ftlcfs  in  May. 

’  hili*,  ^  .  The  nymphs  that  inhabit  yon  trembling 

And  open’d  the  orient  gate,  woods 

•  ..acjierishi*  niojionas  upwardbe  wheels,  Have  a  diadem  brought  her  to  wear, 

•And  iwinis  thro  the  heavens  m  date.  Of  dew*begemm’d  woodbine  and  hawthorn 

’i  he  mountain  whofe  brow  feem’d  all  .  buds,  ,  .  , 

wrinkftd  with  care,  crown  d  her  the  Queen  of  the  Year! 

With  10  iilief  of  grey  vapours  bound.  Hail,  May!  nature’s  darling,  with  joy  I'll 
Tkiows  off  the  thick  fhaJows,  looks  grace*  repeat, 

fully  (air.  Thy  [-raifee  our  Shepherds  among. 

And  iiniles  on  the  landfcapc  around.  Tho*  their  murm’ring  flutes  call  thy  mo- 

On  the  villages,  towers,  the  rucks,  and  the  ment*  fofwcet,  _  . 

A  fume  thing  remains  yet  unfiing  ! 

A  radiant  ghdnefs  appears :  Ediaburgb.  DocBcaKT. 

And  eaith's  (fawning  imiief,  on  the  mofle*  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

hrc"<ichin^  pUiii, 

Brri.'i^  out  from  a  deluge  of  tear*.  To  iVIiss  A  -  M. 

Piom  the  pinfold  the  (hepherd  drives  out  Q  Conto  we  fly,  at  forrow’s  hoor, 
me  w  iiitc  ewes;  1  o  fomc  leqiieftcr’d  fairy  vaie. 

The  laik  waibics  high  over  head  ;  Where  Hope  delights  to  rear  her  bower, 

Sa-ect  Health  with  the  milkmaid  and  hay*  And  chauntshcr  (ong  to  fummer’s  gale, 
in  iker  role.  Where  nature  wakes  the  note  of  joy. 

Yet  l.usury  ftill  is  a.bed.  In  every  green  and  humid  grove, 

kiuil  At.iy  !  eharmiog  goddefs,  thy  prcfcnce 

I  gre^-t,  ^  hiulhing  flowers  of  youthtul  love. 

Thy  (ii.aifes  flill  dwell  on  my  tongue.  And  angels,  borne  on  filver  clouds, 

Tl'.o’  poctry’i  voice  fo  oft  calls  thee  fwcet,  At  twilight’s  hour,  their  anthems  fwell, 

A  Jo.mc  tiling  remains  yet  iiniung.  To  eharm  the  genius  of  the  wood*. 

Where  Peace,  the  hermit,  loves  to  dwell 

How  fwtetly  did  Cunningham  pollih  a  t,.  ..  ,  t 

'  *  r  There  we  would  wait,  my  Anna  dear ! 

Which  Hegant  fafle  muff  approve.  ^  the  peaceful  fce.ie  would  clofe. 

Our  gnddefe's^>railcs  he  pip'd  on  the  plain,  ^nd  o  er  the  lod  rais  d  on  our  bier 

Anil  call'd  her  ••  the  Mother  of  i.ove  •.»  wandering  lovers  breathe  ihcir 

VOWS* 

AMd  April’s  long  train  ha.  juft  fwept  o’er  And  there  the  earlicft  wreaths  of  Spiing 
our  lieius.  Around  the  moffy  thorn  would  weave, 

And  left  them  more  gay  than  he  ore  ;  And  there  the  nightingale  would  Cng 
T  <)  the  Q_;tcn  of  the  Year  her  Ivvay  Ihc  now  vefpcrs  to  the  liar  ot  eve. 

IKi.S, 

■Tii  the  Q-ien  of  the  Year  we  adore.  O*’  ‘ 

Find  a  refpite  from  rankling  care. 

Time,  Scotia’s  lair  daug  liters,  thiow  off  The  vivid  flafh  of  truth’s  bnght  beam 
downy  lieep,  Awakes  to  anguifli  and  detpair. 

And  hail:  to  the  mr.ti!uws  away,  Adeline. 
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chanicf.  By  Bmj.  Count  Rumforil, 

L-  L.  O.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  vol.  I.  8vo.  lot.  6J. 
botrilf. 

BitjrMpby. 

Secret  Memoir*  ot  (he  Court  el'  Peterf- 
bur{(h,  particularly  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  Reign  of  Catharine  IL  and  the  com* 
mtnrrment  of  Paul  I. ;  conrainiug  a  num* 
her  ot  anecdote*  and  hiftorical  fad>  re- 
fpeifling  the  Per&an  war,  &c.  &c.  8*o. 
boards,  jk 

Life  of  Poggio  BracciolinL  By  the  Rct. 

Wm.  Shepherd.  4to.  il  5«.  boards. 

The  Life  of  'r<’uffainc  Luuvtrturc,  Chief  of 
the  French  Rebel*  in  St  Domingo,  to 
which  are  added  intercfling  Note*  re* 
fpeding  feveral  perfon*  who  have  aifted 
diftinguiflicd  parrs  in  Sc  Domingo.  By 
M.  Dubroca,  fmall  8vo.  3s. 

Drama. 

The  Fafhionab  e  Friend*  ;  a  Comedy,  in 
five  .Ads,  IS.  fid. 

Henry  and  Almeria ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five 
Ads.  By  Andrew  BirrrI,  av  6d. 

Dramatic  Rights;  or.  Private  Theatrical* 
and  Pic-nic  Suppers  juflified  by  fair  .\r* 
gument.  With  a  few  whip-fyllabubt  for 
the  Editor*  of  Newfpaper*,  a*. 

'  Education. 

Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr  Vincent’*  Defence 
of  Public  Education ;  with  an  attempt  to 
fiate  fairly  the  queilion  whether  the  reli* 
gion*and  moral  condud  of  (he  rifing  ge¬ 
neration  are  futficiently  provided  for,  and 
efirdually  fecured  in  our  Schools  and 
Univerfitie* ;  together  with  the  Senri* 
ment*  of  feveral  writers,  and  others,  on 
this  important  fubjed.  By  a  Layman,  zs. 
Geography. 

Modern  Geography.  A  Defeription  of  the 
Empires,  States,  and  Colonies,  with  the 
Oceans,  Seas,  and  lilei,  in  all  part*  of  the 
World.  Including  the  moil  recent  Dif- 
coveries  and  political  alterations,  digefied 
on  a  new  Plan.  By  John  Pinkerton ; 
with  forty-five  maps,  a  vols.  4to.  boards, 
4I.  4». 

An  Introdudion  to  Geography  ;  in  a  SeriM 
of  LeiTons,  quite  adapted  to  the  Capaci¬ 
ties  of  Youth  ;  accompanied  with  a  neat 
Map  of  the  World.  A  new  and  corred- 
cd  edition,  price  is.  fid.  half-bound. 
Hifiory. 

Hiflory  of  England,  from  the  Acceffion  of 
King  George  the  111,  to  the  Conclufionof 
the  Peace  in  the  year  1783.  By  John 
Adolphus,  Efq.  F.  S.  A.  3  volt.  8vo.  ll. 
IIS.  fid.  boards. 

Law. 

F.aft’s  Report*  Hilary  term,  5s. 

Wiiodfall’s  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
boards,  i6*.  royal  8vo. 

A  .Syilem  of  the  I.,aw  of  Marine  Infuran- 
ces.  By  James  Allan  Park,  Efq.  8vo.  16*. 
boards. 

y.d-  Mag.  Jane  liCl. 
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A  General  Catalogue  of  Law  Backs,  half¬ 
bound,  3*. 

The  Principle*  of  the  Liw  of  Scotland;  in 
the  Order  of  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie’s  In(li> 
tutions  of  that  Law  By  the  lite  John 
Erlkine,  Ffq.  of  CarJrofs;  with  Notes, 
by  Jofeph  Gillon,  los.  fid.  board*. 

Effiy*  on  the  Adion  for  Money  had  and 
received  on  the  Law  of  Infurances,  and 
on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Eachaiige  and 
Promiff.iry  Notes.  By  William  David 
Evans,  Efq  8vo.  los.  fid.  boards. 

Original  Precedents  of  Conveyancing.  By 
John  Jofeph  Powell,  Efq  revifed  and  cor- 
reded  by  Charles  Barton,  Efq.  vol.  4. 
8vo.  lot.  fid.  boards. 

Elements  of  Conveyancing.  By  Charles 
Barton,  Efq.  8vo.  los.  fid.  boards,  vol.  3. 
Reports  in  the  Court  of  Ezchequer,  during 
the  forty-firft  year  of  George  III.  By  R. 
Fotrtft,  Elq.  barriflcr.  Part  I.  5s. 
PKoceeniNos  in  the  Cause,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Mabkiiam  vebsus  Mr  Fawcet,  for 
Ciim  Con  with  the  Plaiiitilf-  wife.  The 
afft'ding  Speech  of  Mr  Erlkine  and  the 
intcrrfting  Evidence  of  the  .ArchLilhop  of 
York,  arc  given  at  full  length,  price  is. 
fid. 

Deinoiogy,  or  the  Union  of  R>  afon  and  F.le- 
gance  ;  being  Inflrmflions  to  young  Bar- 
riders,  8vo.  4*.  boards. 

A  Digeft  of  the  Stamp  l^tws,  and  complete 
Stamp  Table.  By  J.  A.  Ilerand,  Law 
Stationer,  8vo.  9s. 

Marine  ArrbiteHure. 

Hiftory  of  Marine  Architedure.  By  John 
Chamock,  Efq.  F.  S.  R.  3  vols.  410.  num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  plans,  &c. 

Medicine, 

An  Indei  to  the  Portable  Dirpenfary ;  con¬ 
taining  Diredions  for  the  proper  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Medicines  ufualiy  contained 
therein,  is. 

A  Treatife  on  the  morbid  Affedions  of  the 
Knee  Joint  By  James  Rudi. II,  F.  R.  S.  £. 
8vo.  boards,  fis. 

Synopfis  of  the  Britifh  Fuci.  By  Dawfon 
Turner,  A.  M-  tamo,  boards,  8>.  61L 
Mifcellaniet. 

Philofophical  Beauties,  feleded  from  the 
Work*  of  John  Locke,  Efq.  i8mo.  3s.  fid. 
boards. 

Debrett’s  Englilh  Peerage,  correded  to 
May  II.  i8oi,  with  a  Portrait  of  his 
Majrdy,  fict.  1  pocket  vols.  14*.  boards. 
Keaiilry’*  Peerage  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  correded  to  May  tSoi,  with 
a  Portrait  of  his  M.ijefty,  &c.  2  pocket 
vols.  IIS  board*. 

Efiay  on  Irifh  Bulls.  By  Maria  Edgeworth, 
fs.  boards. 

The  Guilt  of  Democratic  Scheming  fully 
proved  againll  the  Diffenters,  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  rcqucll  of  Mr  Parfons,  DilTcnting 
Miniflcr 


458  Boohy  ts'c,  published  in 

MiniOcr  of  Leeds.  By  the  Inquirer, 
IS.  6d. 

Annual  Vifitor  for  the  fecond  year  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Embcllilbed  with 
a  Portrait  of  J  M.  Prince,  No.  i.  price  is. 
Natural  Hijlary. 

Fugitive  Sketches  of  the  Hiltory  and  Natu. 
ral  Beauties  of  Clifton  Hoc  Wells,  and 
its  Vicinity  By  G.  W.  Manby,  Efq. 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Prndromus  Lepidoptrrorum  Britannicorum. 
A  concife  view  01  Lrpidopterous  Infedls, 
with  the  time  and  place  of  their  appear^ 
ance  in  the  winged  (late.  By  a  Fellow  of 
tha  Linnaean  Society,  foolfcap  410.  4s. 
fewed. 

Novell. 

Julietta;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Mental  Ac¬ 
quirements  over  Perfonal  Deleds,  lamo. 
boards,  3s.  6d. 

Poetry. 

Selborne  Hill,  a  Poem,  with  an  .Areount  of 
the  Place,  and  Notes.  By  D.  Griffiths, 
4to.  Is. 

The  Pleader’s  Guide,  a  Dida<3ic  Poem ; 
Parf  11.  in  two  Books,  containing  the 
Condu<3  of  a  Suit  at  Law,  8vo.  4s.  4d. 
The  Trident ;  or.  the  Natural  Policy  of 
Naval  Celebration,  410. 
poems  by  Madame  Guion.  Tranflafed  by 
the  late  W.  Cowper,  Efq.  ad  Edition, 
with  a  Portrait  of  M.  Guion,  3s.  6d  An 
inferior  Edition,  without  the  Portrait, 
as.  6d. 

Polities. 

AnAddrefs  to  the  Independent  Freeholders 
of  the  County  of  SuB^dk,  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  EleAion.  By  a  Suffolk  Free¬ 
holder,  8vo.  IS. 

An  Englifh  Country  Gentleman’s  Addrefs 
to  the  Irifli  Members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  as. 

Short  View  of  the  Adminiflration  in  the 
Government  of  America  under  the  for¬ 
mer  Prefidents,  the  late  General  Wafh- 
ington  and  John  Adams,  and  of  the  pre- 
fent  Adminillration  under  Thomas  Jef- 
ferfon.  By  George  Henderfon,  Efq  as, 
6d. 

The  Letter  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Fott  to  the 
Eledlors  of  Wellminfler,  dated  Jan.  13. 
179.1,  w’ith  application  of  its  Principles  to 
fobfequent  Events.  By  Robert  Adair, 
Efq.  M.  P  3s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addreffed  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  For, 
in  confequence  of  a  publication,  entitled, 
A  Sk'  rch  of  the  Charader  of  the  Mofl 
Noble  Francis  Duke  «f  Bedford,  is. 
GuhUance  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  Speech  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ^n  the  Definitive 
Treaty. 

Jtearfley’s  Improved  Tax  Tables,  for  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  for  the  prefent  year; 
containing  <lic  Nsw  AfTcffcd  Taxes  on 


London  in  May  1802. 

Houfes,  Windows,  Servants,  Carriages, 
Taxed  Carts,  Pleafure  Hoifes,  Draugl"; 
Horfes,  Mules,  Dogs,  Bachelors  Horle 
Dealers,  Armorial  Bearings,  and  Hair 
Powder;  the  New  and  Old  Duties  on 
Brer,  Malt,  and  Hops,  an  enlarged  Stamp 
Table,  the  Ad  for  the  Repeal  of  the  In¬ 
come  Duty,  and  colleding  the  Arrears 
thereof,  together  with  the  New  Regul.i- 
tions  refpeding  Brewers,  Inn-Keepets, 
Alehoufe-Keepcrs,  and  the  Retailers  of 
Small  Beer. 

Public  Credit  in  Danger ;  or.  Frauds  on  the 
Revenue.  Private  Wrongs,  and  Public 
Ruin.  By  a  Member  of  the  Hon.  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  loner  Temple,  as. 

Serment. 

Sermons,  chiefly  defigned  for  Young  Per- 
fons.  By  Daniel  Sandford,  A.  M.  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Abcrcrom- 
by,  izmo.  4s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjeds.  By  T.  Gif- 
borne,  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

Ledurcsin  Lent,  during  1798,1799,1800, 
ard  1801.  By  Beilby  Portcous,  Lord 
Bifliop  of  London,  a  vols.  8vo.  13s. 
boards. 

St  Paul  no  Arian  ;  or,  the  End  of  the  Me¬ 
diatorial  Kingdom.  A  Sermon,  prtath- 
ed  on  Sunday  the  a5th  of  April,  i8ci, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  White  Middleton,  M.  A. 
Is. 

Chriflian  Principles  the  only  Foundation  of 
confiftent  Virtue.  A  Sermon,  at  St  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Bury,  before  the  Hon.  Sir  Nifii 
Grole,  Knt.  at  the  Affizes  held  there  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  March  a6.  1802. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Mathew,  A.  M.  410. 

IS.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  clofe  of  a  Series 
of  Ledures,  on  the  Signs  and  Duties  of 
the  Times,  continued  for  nearly  three 
Years  in  the  Metropolis,  by  a  Society  of 
Clergymen.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lock  Hofpltal,  9d, 

Stage  Playing  immoral,  vain,  and  danger¬ 
ous,  a  Sermon  by  J.  Cobbin,  8vo.  Is. 

Theology. 

Critical  Remarks  on  many  impo'tant  Paf- 
fages  of  Scripture,  together  with  Difler- 
tations  upon  feveral  Subjeds,  tending  to 
illuflrate  the  Phrafeology  and  Dodrine 
of  the  New  Teflament.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Nrwcome  Cappe ;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  Catherine  Cappe,  a  vols.  8vo.  boards, 
1 6s. 

The  Mifliopary  Society  reviewed  and  exa¬ 
mined;  fhewing,  that  its  cnnflitiition  is 
without  Scripture  Inftitution,  with  fome 
Hints  on  the  abfurd  manner  of  giving  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  Or¬ 
dination  of  Itinerant  Preachers.  By  aa 
old  Puritan,  is. 

The  Calvinillic  and  Socinian  Syftems  com- 
pared. 
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pared,  with  an  Appendix  in  anfwer  to  rumoured,  of  high  celebrity  in  the  circle  of 
Dr  Toulonn  and  Mr  Kentilh.  By  A,  our  Britifli  Mulct. 

Fuller.  A  new  edition,  8wo.  ri.  “  The  Mifcellaneon*  Workt  of  Sir  Chiy. 

The  CharaAer  and  Properties  of  true  Cha*  Hanbury  Williams,  K.  B.”  Many  unpub- 
rity  difplayed.  Tranllated  from  the  lifhed  pieces  are  to  appear  in  this  edition, 
French  of  Fenelon,  Archbilhop  of  Cam*  which  is  to  be  fpeedily  printed,  with  Notes 
bray,  4s.  bd.  boards,  ixmo.  of  political  reference,  and  conics  forward 

A  Scennic  Arrangement  of  Ifaiah’tProphe-  under  the  patronage  of  many  diflinguiihed 
cy.  By  N.  Scarlett,  410.  3s.  charaSert. 

Genie  du  Chrillianifme,  ou  Beautes  de  la  “  Mufx  Antiejuz being  a  colledion  of 
Religion  Chretienne;  par  Francois  A  u-  original  papers,  in  profe  and  verir.  written 
gude  Chateaubriand,  5  volt.  8vo.  il.  5s.  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Qneen 
The  Chrillian  Remembrancer,  in  (hort  Re*  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  King  Tames,  by  Sir 
fletSions  upon  the  Faith,  l.ife,  and  Con*  John  Harrington,  Knt.  and  ethers,  who  liv- 
dud  of  a  real  Chrillian,  6th  edition,  with  ed  in  thnfe  timet.  Seleded  trom  authentic 


additions,  by  the  author,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Travelit  Voyages,  Ur. 

Travels  through  SwdJen,  Finland,  and  Lap* 
land,  to  the  North  Cape,  in  the  years 
1798  and  1799.  By  Jofeph  Acetbi,  II* 
lultrated  with  maps  and  prints,  3  vols. 
4to.  boards,  3I.  3s. 

An  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  Allro* 
noniical  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parts 
of  Ruflia.  By  M.  Sauer,  Secretary  to 
the  Expedition,  4to.  al.  is.  boards. 

An  HilloricalTour  in  Monmouthfliire.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Cuxe,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  1  vols. 
4to.  4I  4s. 

Notices  of  Publications  in  the  Prefs,  or 
preparing  for  it. 

Propofals  have  been  ilTued  for  publilliing 
by  Subicriptiiin,  elegantly  printed  in  fix 
Volumes  odavo,  The  Hitlory  of  Italian  l.i* 
terature;  or  of  the  Sute  of  Letters,  the 
Sciences,  and  the  Arts,  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Etruria,  Magna  Grxeia,  Si. 
cily,  Rome,  and  of  all  Italy  :  from  fume 
ages  before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  down 
to  the  year  1700;  exhibiting  a  general  and 
compreheiifive  view  of  the  rife,  progrefs, 
vicillitudes,  decline,  and  revival  of  poetry, 
eloquence,  philofophy,  mathematics,  hiflo* 
ry,  jurifprudence,  medicine,  muiic,  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architedurei  in  that  country, 
during  a  period  of  about  ajoo  years  :  with 
an  account  of  the  means  which  contributed 
to  their  Advancement,  and  of  the  authors, 
and  caufci  of  their  decline.  Written  origi* 
lully  in  Italian,  in  fifteen  volumts  quarto, 
by  the  Abate  Jerome  Tirabofehi.  Tranf. 
lated  and  abridged  from  the  late  Modena 
edition  by  the  Rev.  John  Sennet. 

“  Bibliographia  Poetita,’’  a  Catalogue  of 
Englilh  Poets  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th, 
and  1 6th  Centuries,  with  a  ihort  account  of 
their  works.  This  we  underlland  to  be 
the  produdion  of  Mr  Riifon,  whofe  recoo* 
dite  leainlng  and  editorial  accuracy,  are 
dcfervcdly  cfleemed  by  every  poetic  anti* 
quary. 

“Tales  of  Supeillition  and  Chivalry.’* 
Tbcfe  are  metrical  Talcs  by  a  Lady,  i(  1$ 


remains,  by  the  late  Henry  Harrington, 
A.M.  and  newly  arranged,  with  Notes  of 
perfonal  and  hillorical  illullration,  by  Tho* 
mas  Park,  Efq.  F.S.  A. 

“  A  Seledion  of  ancient  Metrical  Ro¬ 
mances,”  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
precife  title,  is  proceeding  at  tlie  prefs  of 
Bulmcr,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr 
Ritl'on. 

Bifliop  Percy  is  preparing  for  republica¬ 
tion,  an  aflcniblage  of  all  the  Englifh  blank 
verfe  (not  dramatic,)  which  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Milton’s  Paracile  l.ofl.  Under  the 
infpedion  of  the  fame  learned  editor,  an 
additional  vo’iime  is  laid  to  be  forming  by 
his  nephew,  the  Rev  Thomas  Percy,  to  the 
“  Reliques  of  ancient  Englilh  Poetry.’’ 

“  The  Lives  of  the  Scottifli  Poets,  with 
Critical  Obfervations  on  their  works.  To 
which  will  be  prefixed,  Diflertations  on  the 
Literature  of  ancient  Scotland,  and  on  the 
early  Scottifh  Drama,  by  David  Irving, 
A.M.”  will,  we  undcrfland,  be  publifhed 
fhortly,  and  fupply  a  desideratum  in  Scoi- 
tilh  Literature. 

Thv  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  M.  A.  F, 
R.S.  &c.  has  ifTiicd  a  new  and  enlarged  Pro- 
Ipeclus  of  his  intended  Supplement  to  Dr 
Johnfon's  Didiouary ;  or  a  GlolTary  of  the 
Archaifms  and  I’tovhicialirms  of  the  Englilh 
i.anguagc.  To  be  publiihed  by  Subicrip* 
tion,  and  comptifed  in  a  volumes  4to.  From 
this  Profpcdlus  wc  give  the  following  ex* 
tradl : — 

'*  A  pcrfiiafion,  which  I  have  long  en¬ 
tertained,  that  a  Supplement  to  Dr  John- 
lon’s  DiiSionaty  was  a  dcfideratum  in  Eng- 
lilli  Literaiui:^  firll  iiuluccd  me  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  here  announced  to  the  Pub. 
lie  ;  and  the  liberal  and  very  flattering  en¬ 
couragement  aircaily  given  to  my  iirfl  pro- 
pofaU  animate  me  to  ptocced  in  it  with  re¬ 
newed  ipirits. 

“  The  age  of  Elizabeth  is  the  boundary 
beyond  which  Dr  Johnfuiihasfeldom  gone. 
His  references  are,  in  general,  rcflriiflcd  to 
the  works  of  Sidney,  Spencer,  Hooker,  Ba¬ 
con,  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Covriey,  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addifon,  Pope,  and  their  cotempo- 
rarics-  Some  archalological  words,  however. 


arc  adtiitteJ  hy  him,  when  they  are  fouiitl 
in  authorn  who  arc  not  ohrolete;  or  when 
they  have  any  force  or  beauty,  that  may  Jt- 
lerve  revival.”  Governed  by  this  principle, 
1  nave  extended  his  plan,  and  cudeavoured 
to  fupply  the  dcficitrcie* ,  and  hence  niy  re- 
fcrcnces  are,  chiefly,  to  Robert  of  Gloccfter, 
Peter  Langtoft,  Chaueet  Piers.,  Plow-nan, 
Gower, Gavin  D-'iielaa,  Henryfon,  Duitbar, 
l.yndefay,  Allan  Ranilay,  and  Burnv  ame;u^ 
our  poets  .  to  the  ancient  writers  in  Divinity, 
lliflury,  Medicine,  and  Law  ;  and  alfo  to 
the  Statutes  and  other  public  Ree'orde.  I 
have  drawn  Hill  more  copioully  from  •*  the 
Well  of  Lnglilh  undefiled,”  the  common 
fpeech  of  our  peafantry.  It  was  the  object 
of  Dr  Johnfon  to  furnifh  his  countrymen 
with  a  Didionary  of  the  Englifli  Language, 
only,  as  fpoken  and  written  by  the  brfl 
fpcakirs,  and  Ik  ft  modern  authors  It  is 
the  ol'jrdt  of  this  SnrPLE.MCNT,  to  enable 
thoie  who  cnnfult  it,  to  read  and  to  rclifh, 
our  ancient  Britiili  dallies;  to  exhibit  a  full 
hiflorkal  view  of  our  fpeech  as  it  was  for- 
meily  fpoken;  and  thus  to  fhew  that  in 
language  as  in  politics,  ”  to  innovate  is  not 
always  to  reform 

”  The  fevcral  Glnffariei*  of  Cofgrave.  Min* 
fhew.  Spelman,  Skinner,  Junius,  and  Bailey, 
which  alone  have  any  title  to  the  claim  of 
Archaiological,  though  of  great  merit,  yet 
leave  numbcriefs  words  in  our  old  chroni¬ 
clers,  and  bards,  dill  unexplained.  Wic* 
1  fTe's  Tranflation  of  the  Scriptures,  venrra* 
able  as.  it  is  on  account  of  its  fuhjeiS,  its  age, 
and  its  author,  is,  notwithflanding  its  GInf* 
fary,  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  Gloffarits  of  Kuddiniaii  Urry,  and 
’1‘yrwhitt,  allofthemthe  produdiousofmen 
of  learning  and  great  abilities,  yet  are  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  illullratioD  of  tingle  works.  I'hofu 
annexed  to  fevcral  of  the  Scottilh  provincial 
|;oecs,  to  fnme  compofitions  in  the  ciialcCls 
of  different  diftrids  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  Exmoor  Dialogues,  (pub- 
iifhed  'o-ne  years  ago  as  fpc-cimens  of  the 
V'efl  Country  di.ile(5l).  are  of  very  inferior 
value;  from  which  cenfure,  however,  I  feel 
much  pleifure  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
rxeept  the  Cloff-.rics  annexed  to  “  Wyn- 
towns’  Chror.ykil,”  and  to  ‘‘  The  Com- 
playnt  of  Scotlanil.” 

”  I  offer  my  Work  to  the  Public  as  fup- 
plcmcntal  to  other  Dictionaries  and  other 


Glcffarics:  yet,  anxious  to  relieve  the  dry. 
nefs  of  verbal  difeuflions,  I  have,  in  humble 
imitation  of  my  great  Prototype,  attempt¬ 
ed  occaConally  ro  “  interfpcifc  with  verdure 
and  flowers  the  dufly  deferts  of  barren  phi- 
lology.”  I  trufl  it  will  not  be  faid,  that, 
”  ornari  res  ipfi  negat.”  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  fiiigle  vocable  has  often  led  me  in¬ 
to  hiflorical  invefllgationi  rcfpediiig  the 
names  of  perfons  or  placet,  municipal  regu¬ 
lations,  legal  terms,  religious  ceremonies, 
popular  cuifoms,  buildings,  diet,  dtefs,  em¬ 
ployments,  fports  and  amufements,  of  our 
anceftnrs.  l.itcrary  remarks  and  ctiticiimt 
on  obfeure  and  difficult  palTages  in  our  an. 
cient  poets  and  hiflorians,  and  on  the  Greek 
and  Roman  daffies,  are  likewifc  incidental- 
ly  introduced;  and  not  a  few  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themfelvrs.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
words  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  cannot  be  well  underllcod  without 
the  aid  of  an  Archaiological  Lexicographer. 

“  In  all  Languages,  the  diverfity  of  fenfe 
in  which  words  are  ufed  rendera  perfei^ 
accuracy  of  definitiifti  peculiarly  difficult. 
A  reader,  who  is  contented  ro  take  the  de- 
(inition  of  a  term  given  to  him  by  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  .which  does  not  at  the  fame  time  pro. 
duce  the  authority  on  which  fuch  definition 
is  founded  mufl  give  up  his  judgement  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  compiler  of 
his  didionary.  This  is  to  be  avoided  only 
by  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  word 
in  quellinn.  Hence,  it  has  been  one  of  my 
moft  conflant  purpofet  to  purfue  the  feve- 
ral  words  that  fall  under  my  confidcration, 
through  all  their  doublings  and  difguifes  in 
other  languages,  whether  of  Celtic  or  Goth, 
ic  origin.  Sometimes  they  are  found,  little 
concealed,  in  the  Wcifh,  Irifh,  Gaelic,  or 
Arniuric  ;  fometimes  mote  difguifeJ  in  the 
Italian,  French,  or  Spanifh  ;  or  in  the  l.a* 
tin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew;  and,  fometimes 
taking  a  different  diredlisn,  I  have  traced 
them  to  the  Saxon,  German,  Danifli,  Swed- 
ifh,  and  Iflandic,  Nor  are  the  inflancet 
few  in  which  I  have  experienced  the  fate 
of  Voyages  of  Difeovery  ;  and  my  refcarch- 
es  have  ended  in  difappointment.  Yet,  in 
an  undertaking  of  fuch  extent  and  variety, 
I  may  furcly,  without  fhame,  be  content 
with  Dr  Johnfon,  “  to  leave  fome  ohfeuri- 
tics,  to  happier  induftry,  or  future  informa¬ 
tion.” 
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Aland., j,  Maj  n.  Committee.  Adjourned  to 

■'  June  X,  when  Lord  Grenville  called 

The  bill  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  the  attention  of  their  Lordfliips  to  a  bill 
fale  of  manure  was,  on  the  motion  of,  nowin  its  progrefs  through  the  other 
Lori  Holland,  thrown  out.  The  miii-  Houfc,  for  relieving  the  parochial  cler- 
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om  vexatious  profecutiuns  for  non- 
rciideiice.  14c  argued  at  fotne  length 
on  I  he  iinportaiice  of  the  till,  on  the  ini- 
pjllibility  of  its  recciv.ng  that  due  con- 
lideration  at  this  late  period  of  the  fel- 
lion  which  its  importance  required,  of 
the  neeefiity  of  having  the  advice  ot  the 
Bench  of  Bilhops  in  the  dil'cullion,  which 
could  not  now  be  obiaiiicd,  of  the  con> 
fequent  expediency  of  delay,  and  of  ihe 
revival  of  the  bill  of  lait  lcili.>n,  to  pro* 
ted  the  clergy  in  the  n.ean  time  from 
vexatious  prolecut'Ons.  He  added,  that 
the  protefl'ed  objeds  of  the  bill  were  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  late  Miiiifters, 
who  had  arranged  a  plan  for  rcndciing 
more  comfortable  the  lower  orders  of 
the  clergy,  of  whom,  his  Lordlliip  ob 
ferved,  one  half  were  confined  to  in¬ 
comes  of  from  lol.  to  50I.  a-year,  and 
one  half  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
eitablilhed  church  of  England  were  det¬ 
uned  to  live  on  incomes  nut  exceeding 
50I.  a-year.  His  Lordlhip  made  no  mo¬ 
tion. 

June  3.  The  Elrdion  Bill, 'the  Su¬ 
gar  Drawback  Bill,  Medicine  Duty 
Bill,  and  the  Irilh  Sugar,  Navigation, 
and  Sinking  Fund  Bills,  received  the 
royal  alVent.  Lord  Suffolk  oblerved, 
that  in  the  account  on  the  table  of  the 
difiribution  of  the  produce  of  the  lale 
of  old  naval  (tores,  for  five  years  prece¬ 
ding  the  year  iSoz,  there  appeared  to 
be  certain  annual  peniions  paid  to  cer¬ 
tain  Oificcrs  of  Stale  out  of  that  Fund, 
in  addition  to  their  falaries.  He  wilh- 
ed  to  know  whether  this  had  been  the 
pradicc  previous  to  the  five  years  fpe- 
cified ;  he  was  anfwcrcd  in  the  alhrma- 
tive.  He  moved  for  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  iaie  of  old  naval  hores, 
which  w  as  ordered. 

Tuesday,  June  ly. 

SCOTS  MILITIA  BILL. 

The  various  claufes  and  provifions  of 
the  bill  produced  a  great  deal  of  difeuf- 
lion. — A  divifion  took  place  relative  to 
the  <4mendments  propofed  by  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  to  the  eti'e6t,that  the  qua¬ 
lifications  for  the  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
lliould,  infiead  of  400!.  Scots,  as  propof- 
ed  by  the  bill,  lie  400I.  Sterling.— The 
numbers  were*,  for  the  Amendment,  6— 
Againft  it,  16.— Majority  lo. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  defended  the 
leading  provifions  of  the  bill.  His  Grace 
however,  took  occafion  to  exprefs  his 
opinion,  that  the  period  limited  for  the 
purpofe  of  diilling  and  cxercifing  the 


men,  was  by  no  means  fufficient  for  tlie 
puipole ;  it  was  nut  then  liis  intention 
to  prupole  any  amendment,  but  in  a  fu- 
tuie  .Scfiioii  I  e  hoped  Miiiiltcis  would 
lee  the  iicccility  of  extending  the  period 
in  qucltiun, 

'X'he  Earl  of  Carnarvon  having  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  charges  of  the  Militia 
in  this  country,  as  wed  as  the  maiiiteu- 
ance  of  the  Farochiai  Four,  fell  in  gene¬ 
ral  upon  Land  Occupiers,  whereas  Per- 
fonal  Proprietors,  Monied  Men,  Place¬ 
men  and  Pcnfiuiicrs,  wcie  comparative¬ 
ly  exempted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  ftated,  that  per- 
funal  pcopcity  was  by  law,  as  liable  to 
be  rated  to  tiiul'e  charges,  as  landed  or 
any  other  fpccies  of  property.  And 
with  reCpe^  to  what  the  Noble  Earl  had 
more  than  once  laid  rcfpe^ting  Place¬ 
men  and  Pciifioners,  he  could  inform 
him,  and  from  his  own  perlbnal  experi- 
cnce,  that  as  a  Placeholder,  to  which  fi. 
tuation,  however,  i'ome  onerous  duties 
w’ere  annexed  ;  he  paid  to  the  Land  Tax 
notleis  than  Pour  Shillings  in  the  pound 
—whereas  as  a  Land  O^ner,  fora  bit 
of  land  which  he  pofi'eil'ed  in  the  North 
of  England,  the  rates  were  fo  laid,  that 
he  go:  off  for  about  Sevenp-nce  halfpen¬ 
ny  m  the  pound. 

The  bill  was  then  gone  through* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

May  24.  1802. 

Bull-Baiting. 

Mr  Dent  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  pradlice  of  Bull-baiting, 
which  was  feconded  by  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  svho  read  from  the  Bury  Newlpa- 
per  and  other  documents,  a  variety  of 
horrid,  brutal,  and  cowardly  cufluins  of 
tormenting  tl  efe  animals.  He  read 
comments  on  the  barbarous  pradtice 
from  Holy  Writ,  from  Sir  Matihtw 
Hale,  and  from  many  learned  men,  and 
argued  that  it  was  baneful  to  the  morals, 
degrading  to  the  dignity,  and  Jifgrace- 
ful  to  the  character  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  derived  foiTie  additional 
hopes  of  fuccels  from  the  Union,  as  he 
undcrllood  the  liilK  Parliament  had 
palled  a  bill  limilar  to  that  before  the 
Houle.  He  truited  the  Irilh  Gentlemen 
who  were  lb  favourable  to  their  own 
bulls  f  a  hud  laugh)  would  extend  fome 
portion  of  that  teiidernels  to  the  bulls 
of  England.  He  thought  it  11  range  that 
fome  GcRtlemcQ  Ihould  be  fo  much  a- 
vrrfe 
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vcrl'e  to  peace,  that  they  fliouhl  he  an-  ly  lay,  that  both  fjun J  their  pleafure  in 
xious  to  pr.  Vcnt  peace  even  i-ct\«cen  tliele  I'poris,  anU  he  liiU  not  lee  why 
the  bail  and  tac  do^  1  but  he  cxpcded  cuntemplating  the  courage  of  the  bull- 
that  their  uppofitiun  to  thU  Treaty  dog  wa'>  not  as  rational  a  I'ource  of  a- 
would  have  the  laniw  effect  as  their  zeu-  niul'cment  as  admiring  the  lagacity  of 
Ions  rcliitaace  to  that  Defmit  ve  'I'reat  •  the  hoand,  or  the  quickeye  of  the  hawk, 
which  had  given  io  much  joy  to  the  or  in  thooting  a  timid  hare  or  harmlefs 
country,  and  io  much  relief  lo  i'uti'cring  partiidge.  'I'he  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
humanity.  concludi-d  with  Hating,  that  if  the  Bill 

Mr  iVtndham  blamed  the  habit  which  before  the  houle  Ihould  be  adopted,  he 
had  lately  very  much  grown  up,  of  would  for  the  fake  of  coniiltency  and  the 
mak  ng  trill. s  the  objccfs  of  Legdlative  character  oi  Parliament,  conceive  it  h:s 
proceedings.  All  penal  laws  were  ill  duty  to  move  lor  leave  to  bring  in  a 
tncir  nature  evils,  and  only  endured  on  Bid  to  prohib  t  hunting,  iliootin,.,  hill- 
account  of  the  greate-  eviis  they  pre-  ing,  and  all  other  fports  of  the  held  prac- 
vent ;  but  the  prel'ciit, object  was  one  of  tiled  by  the  higher  orders, 
too  minute  and  too  trivial  a  nature  to  Gnteral  Gajco  gne  deferibed  the  ad- 
call  for  the  application  of  fuch  a  law.  vantages  of  bull  baiting,  which  was  fo 
\V'iiat  did  the  HumI'c  ihink  of  hori'e-ra-  popular  a  fport,  that  a  bull  was  found 
ring  and  hunting  ^  had  they  no  feeling  the  molt  a.tratlive  fign  at  an  ale-houfe, 
for  the  animals  which  were  the  objeCts  of  and  in  fomc  plac  s  they  lliowed  their  re- 
thefe  aniulements  ?  Was  there  nothing  fpeCt  forthe  animal  bv  painting  him  with 
like  cruelty  in  experiments  of  anatom-  wreaths  of  dowers,  and  gilding  the  horns 
ills  on  living  animals  ?  There  had  been  and  other  parts 

many  attempts  to  reform  the  Britilh  Mr.  H'libcrforce  faid  he  had  heard  a 
Coniiitution,  and  now,  the  way  w  s  to  great  deal,  as  if  the  lower  orders  of  the 
reform  the  manncis  of  tile  people.  Tw  o  people  were  in  a  Hate  totally  devoid  of 
parties  were  engaged  in  this  work,  the  all  other  alleviation  or  amui'ement,  and 
one  the  modern  Jacobins,  the  other  the  as  if  it  was  impollible  for  them  to  exiH, 
delcendanis  ot  the  ancient  Puritans,  both  if  this  cordial  drop  was  taken  from  them, 
equally  hoHile  to  the  form  of  Govern-  It  was  a  dil'grace  to  the  Englifh  nation, 
ment  that  happily  exifts  in  this  country,  and  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  I'uppole 
It  was  well  known  that  the  latter  always  th  t  fuch  an  amufement  could  be  regard- 
dec  aimed  agaiaH  what  they  called  lewd  ed  as  indifpenfable  by  any  fet  of  men. 
fpuvts  and  anti-chriHian  paltimcs.  Hof-  Great  writers  had  placed  the  fummit  of 
till!)'  to  every  kind  of  amufement  was  human  happinefs,  but  in  the  cottage  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Charter  of  their  the  peafant,  furrounded  with  his  I'miling 
Order.  It  was  tiicir  grand  object  to  family.  This  was  the  happinefs,  and 
give  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  mo-  this  the  recreation,  varied  and  combined 
rule,  difeontented  character,  and  there-  with  manly  exercifes  abroad,  which  be¬ 
fore  tin  y  naturally  wilhed  to  fit  them  longed  naturally  to  the  people  ofEng- 
sgainH  Ijiorts  of  every  kind.  He  with-  land,  and  he  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
eu  to  fee  the  rrianucis  of  the  people  im-  be  degraded  by  fuppofing,  that,  like 
proved  alfo — to  ft  e  them  better  huf-  bull-dogs,  they  had  an  inHindlive  dcliie 
bands,  more  dutiful  Tons,  and  more  af-  for  this  fport. 

fectionate  parents;  but  he  hoped  he  Mr  Dent  faid,  he  never  recolledted 
would  never  fee  them  alVurriC  lint  mo-  to  have  heard  a  fpecch  w'hich  was  of  a 
tcie,  four,  and  auliere  habit,  wh  ch  be-  more  Jacobinical  tendency  than  that 
longs  to  what  we  commonly  call  a  Pu-  warm  appeal  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
ritan,  and  which  deflroys  every  amiable  the  rabble,  which  had  been  made  this 
fociai  trait  in  the  human  character.  The  night.  As  to  the  cruelties  which  had 
progrefs  of  Methodifm  bad  already  a  been  cxercifed  in  this  horrid  fport,  Ic 
great  eSect  in  altering  the  Englifli  cha-  could  prove  that  they  infinitely  exceed- 
raclei".  Cruelty  he  knew'  was  not  the  ed  what  had  yet  been  deferibed :  he 
objedt  of  tl.eie  fports.  They  did  not  could  prove  that  perfons  have  wounded 
make  men  cruel.  He  could  no  more  the  animal  in  the  tendercH  parts  with 
give  an  account  of  the  p.inciple  on  knives,  and  then  poured  aquafortisinto 
which  fome  men  became  ennamoured  of  the  bleeding  wounds,  in  order  to  pro- 
hunting  than  that  on  which  others  were  voke  the  beaH  to  a  Hate  of  madnefs. 
utiached  to  bull-laitirg.  He  could  ou-  Yfhefhcr  fuch  barbarities  were  to  be 
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f  rrmitted  to  be  publicly  exhibited,  he 
ihould  leave  it  to  the  wifdom  and  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  Houfe  now  to  decide. 

Mr  Slxridnn  faid,  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr  Wind¬ 
ham)  on  the  fubjedl  of  bull- baiting,  he 
could  account  from  the  hate  ut  his  mind 
in  confequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  fo  much  againft  his  principles 
and  his  wiflies.  Deprived  of  the  plea- 
fures  arifing  from  the  fanguinary  com 
bats  between  mankind,  and  no  longer 
amufed  by  the  details  of  battles  and  of 
carnag-r,  the  Right  Hon.  Member  turn¬ 
ed  eagerly  to  the  I’cenes  of  contclls  be¬ 
tween  brute  animals  ;  and  enjoved  the 
war  between  bulls  and  dogs,  as  if  the  re- 
ftoration  of  a  branch  of  the  Bmirbon  fa¬ 
mily  was  flaked  in  the  refuit.  I'ne 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  too,  found  out 
that  bull-baiting  was  the  only  remedy 
for  dil'concerting  the  Revolutionary 
plots  of  Jacobinil'm  and  Methodilm; 
and  he  extolled  the  joyous  and  jovial  de¬ 
lights  of  this  noble  I’port,  as  oppof-d  to 
the  roorol'c  and  auftere  fpirit  of  thofe 
who  condemned  it.  But  if  the  Right 
Hon.  Member  thought  as  he  profell' d, 
the  fubjecl  of  fuch  light  and  inligr.ifi- 
cant  import,  it  would  have  better  be¬ 
come  him  to  treat  it  with  ridicule  than 
with  fo  much  of  ferious  gravity.  Had 
he  taken  as  much  pains  upon  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty,  probably  he  and  his  Mi¬ 
nority  would  not  have  cut  fo  miferable 
a  figure  a  few  nights  ago.  There  was 
nothing  in  which  Mr  Sheridan  could 
concur  more  cheerfully  than  in  con¬ 
demning  the  injudicious  fevetity  with 
which  the  fports  of  the  common  people, 
in  many  counties,  were  attacked  indif- 
criminately  by  the  Magiftrates.  In  the 
endeavours  to  fupprcfs  the  fport  of  bull¬ 
baiting,  however,  be  would  give  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  every  praife  for  their  exertion, 
convinced  that  it  was  the  moft  mifehie- 
vous  of  all  amufements,  and  moft  calcu¬ 
lated  to  brutalife  their  manners.  He 
faw  no  difference  that  could  arife  in  the 
fact  from  the  motives  of  thofe  who  pur- 
fued  this  diabolical  amufement,  as  it  was 
called,  fincc  the  fport  arofe  nut  of  the 
cruelty,  and  notwithftanding  the  tlabo- 
tate  exertions  of  fotnc  Gentlemen,  he 
muft  conlider  cruelty  to  brute  animals 
as  a  fin  and  a  crime,  whether  foramufe- 
ment,  for  fport,  or  for  gluttony,  which 
he  underftood  were  fomeiimes  among 
the  caufes,  and  therefore  if  there  were 
not  laws  to  prevent,  if  not  to  puniih 
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fuch  cruelties,  there  certainly  ought  to 
be.  He  agreed  with  an  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  tiiere  was  much  to  be  learnt 
from  animals,  but  it  was  from  a  imais 
in  their  natural  ftate,  and  exhibiting 
their  natural  qualities.  Man  derived 
much  of  his  knowledge  from  the  animal 
creation  : — 

“  Learnt  from  the  little  N’ut'.l us  to  fail, 

“  And  fpread  the  cauvas  to  the  Iwel'mg 

It  was  not  by  ufnig  craft  to  make  an 
animal  the  enemy  of  another,  not  fo  by 
nature,  that  inltrutlion  w>s  to  be  ob¬ 
tained-  Ligr.t  as  fonie  might  imagine 
the  matter,  he  Ihould  certainly  give  hi$ 
countenance  to  a  Bill  which  went  to 
protctl  .mimals  from  the  birbarities  in- 
flided  upon  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
gratifying  a  dcpr.v'ed  apprtite  ;  yet  m 
Ills  opinion,  tlicfe  culinary  barbar  ties 
had  not  fi  bad  .in  efi'ect  upon  thofe  wlu* 
were  acceffsry  to  tliem,  nor  argue  fuch 
hardnels  oi  heart,  .is  the  pradice  of  ty¬ 
ing  a  bull  to  a  ftake,  and  tearing  him 
w’ith  bull-do, 's,  for  the  favape  pleafure 
of  beholding  his  tortures.  We  were  to 
learn  a  moral  lelfon  from  luch  ipec- 
tacles  I  The  farmer  and  his  children 
were  to  become  generous,  mild,  and  be¬ 
nevolent,  bv  feeing  t'ne  animal  which 
had  been  born  among  them,  and  which 
had  lived  with  them  for  years,  almoft  in 
the  fame  hovel,  delivered  up  defence- 
lefs  to  the  fury  of  bull-do2-s,  and  itill 
obliged  to  fight  for  the  remains  of  a  mi- 
feraide  exiftcnce,  after  having  his  bleed¬ 
ing  tongue  torn  out  by  the  roots  1  A 
butcher  had  latdy  brought  a  bitch  with 
her  puppies  to  a  bull-baiting,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  will  not  fay  any  thing 
about  the  goodnefs  of  this  breed,  you 
lliall  fee.”  Immediately  he  let  the  bitch 
at  the  bull,  svho  pinned  him,  although 
Ihe  had  now  fcarcely  a  tooth  in  her 
head.  He  then  cut  her  to  pieces  sviih 
a  .hedge  bill,  and  flie  tjuitted  her  hold 
only  with  her  breath.  I'liere  was  in- 
ftantly  a  great  demand  for  the  puppies, 
and  he  fold  them  for  five  guineas  a 
piece  I  This  was  the  fcliool  oi  morality 
to  which  thf  Hon.  Gentleman  wi.uUl 
1  ad  the  rifing  generation  1  Another 
had  cut  off  his  dog’s  legs,  and  betted 
that  he  would  ftill  pin  the  bull.  1  hs* 
dog  did  fo,  and  the  inhuman  mafter  then 
called  him  off,  and  as  foon  as  he  limped 
bleeding  in  his  arms,  cut  oft'  his  head  I 
Certainly  the  more  merciful  aition  of 

tlie 
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the  two.  If  Gentlemen  revived  the 
manners  of  the  reign  of  Good  Queen 
Bels,  they  ought  to  take  ti  cm  oack, 
not  piece-meal,  but  entire.  The  maids 
of  honour  Ihould  learn  to  pitch  the  bar, 
and  breakfaft  every  morning  on  beef 
ileaks. 

According  to  the  doflrinc  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  fince  the  pradicc  of 
Bull-haiting  be  fo  much  declined,  we 
mull  have  degenerated  alarmingly,  and 
every  thing  like  courage  mult  be  un¬ 
known  among  us.  During  the  late  war 
it  was  quite  impofliblc  that  our  tailors 
fliould  have  Ihewn  any  thing  likr  fpirit 
or  heroifm. — Look,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  Spain,  where  Bull-baiung  was  a  fa. 
vounte  diverfion — what  effett  had  it  on 
the  courage  of  the  Spaniards  ?  Where- 
everthey  encountered  the  BritiOi,  their 
inferiority  was  very  evident.— Mr  Shc- 
r  .dan  maintained  that  cruelty  would  ne¬ 
ver  lead  nien  to  be  courageous.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  painted  in 
glow  ing  colours  the  anti-jacobin  effects 
of  buli-baituig.  If  by  the  good  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  it  inured  the  people,  he 
meant  a  Government  of  cruelty  ;  thofe 
who  abufed  pow  er  themfelves  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  abulc  of 
power  in  others.  Bull-baiting  produ¬ 
ced  drunkennels  among  the  men,  and 
profligacy  among  the  women.  But  the 
happinefs  of  the  common  people  would 
be  found  to  be  great,  as  their  morals 
were  pure  and  their  minds  were  enlight¬ 
ened. 

The  queftion  was  then  put  for  the  fe- 
cond  reading,  on  which  the  Houle  di¬ 
vided  ;  Ayes  51 — Noes  64.  The  Bill 
was  conicquently  loft.  Adjourned. 

J\hnday,  May  31. 

SCOTS  MU  ITIA  BILL. 

The  Scots  Mil'tia  R  11  w’as  reported. 

Mr  EUfot  objefled  to  leveral  parts  of 
the  Bill.  In  particular,  he  thought  it 
would  tend  to  undermine  that  fyttem  of 
Recruiting  in  Scotland  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  of  infinite  I'ervice  to  the  ar¬ 
my.  The  eftablifliment  of  this  local 
force  would  entirely  do  aw'ay  that  Fa¬ 
mily  influence  by  which  foldiers  had  al¬ 
ways  been  railed  with  fo  much  fuccefs 
in  Scotland.  It  was  known  that  that 
country  afforded  I'ome  of  the  bell  troops 
in  the  fervice,  for  their  hardy  character 
and  ability  to  endure  fatigue. — 'I'he 
Iloufe  oueht  to  confider  well  before 
they  did  any  thing  which  might  tend  to 
injure  this  valuable  nuilcry. 


The  Secretary  at  H'ar  obferved,  that 
the  Han.  Gentleman’s  objeCti.ms  applied 
to  any  kind  of  Militia  whatever.  He 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charad  r 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  given  of 
the  Scots  troops,  but  it  had  not  been 
found  that  the  hlditia  fervice  deftroyed 
recruiting  in  tne  other  parts  of  the  U- 
nited  Kingdom.  The  claufe  which  au- 
thorifed  the  calling  out  the  Militia,  on 
any  emergency,  he  intended  to  alter,  on 
the  third  reading,  to  actual  iuvalion. 

Mr  iVyndham  declared  himfelf  hoftile 
to  the  claufe.  He  alfo  agreed  in  the 
general  obfervations  which  his  Hon. 
Friend  had  made  refpe^Ung  the  Miltia, 
and  did  n  t  approve  the  cxcefs  to  which 
the  fyftcm  was  carried  by  his  bill.  The 
Mil.tia  was  highly  injurious  to  thr  army 
by  its  competition  both  as  to  recruits 
and  bounty  money. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  on  Wednefday. 

Wednesday,  yurte  s. 

The  Scots  Miliiia  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  paffed,  after  fome  altciations, 
authoufn  g  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Lieutenants  in  the  Boroughs,  and  an 
additional  Artillery  Officer,  &.c. 

VACCINE  INOCULATION. 

The  Huufe  having  refoived  itfelf  in¬ 
to  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

jidmiral  Berkeley  called  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Report  on  Dr 
jenner’s  Petition.  The  Committee,  he 
faid,  who  had  inveiligated  this  Petition, 
had  been  anxious  to  examine  thofe  who 
were  originally  hoftile  to  this  mode  of 
Inoculation  for  the  Cow  Pox,  and  who 
therefore  would  be  more  keen  in  their  re- 
fearches  as  to  its  merits.  No  means  were 
left  untried  by  the  Committee  to  procure 
cafes  oppofed  to  the  efficacy  of  this  in¬ 
vention,  and  however  hard  this  mode 
of  conduct  might  feem  to  bear  upon  the 
Petitioner,  it  had  redounded  in  every 
refpeft  to  his  advantage.  If  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  did  not  fatisfy 
Gentlemen,  it  was  fupported  by  the 
teftimony  of  all  Europe.  Dr  Jenner 
would  probably  have  realized  a  large 
fum  had  he  kept  the  fccret  of  his  inven- 
tion  to  himfelf,  but  he  had  liberally  gi¬ 
ven  it  to  the  world,  and  that  at  a  great 
expence  to  himfelf ;  the  cxpencc  mere¬ 
ly  of  his  correfpondcnce  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  better  explaining  this  mode  of 
Inoculation,  amounted  to  sos.  or  30s. 
a-day.  Several  fums  had  been  voted 
at  different  periods  by  that  Houfe  for 
various 
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Tarlous  inventions,  amorgft  others, 
io,oool.  had  been  voted  for  a  time-piece, 
as  H  part  of  the  fum  of  io,oool.  voted  to 
theperfonwhofltould  difcuver  the  means 
ot  finding  the  longitude  at  fea.  It  was 
computed  that  45,000  perlbns  annually 
fell  victims  to  the  Small-pox;  and  was 
not  the  man  who  faved  all  thelc  lives 
intitled  to  as  much  as  the  dif  over-  r  of 
the  longitude  ?  If  he  was  to  propofe 
that  every  man  faving  the  life  of  ano¬ 
ther  fhould  be  re  va>ded  with  los,  he 
ihould  be  laughed  at  on  account  of  the 
fmallncfs  of  the  fum ;  but  if  Dr  Tenner 
was  only  to  receive  this  fmal:  fiim  for 
each  individual  whofe  life  would  be  pre- 
ferved  by  means  of  this  dilcovery,  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  io,oool. 
per  annum.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  Fariiament  to  a^  with 
proper  economy  with  rcfpedl  to  the 
Public  Purfe,  cut  he  felt  at  the  fame 
time  that  fuch  a  difcovery  was  intitled 
to  a  proper  reward.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  fum  of  Ten  Tbou/and 
Pounds  (liould  be  granted  to  Dr  Edward 
Tenner  for  his  difcovery  of  Vaccine 
Inocu'ation. 

Sir  Henrf  Mildmay  faid,  he  did  not 
think  the  fum  propofed  was  by  an  means 
adequate.  There  was  ample  teltimony 
from  every  quarter,  of  the  benefit  arif- 
ing  from  the  difcovery  of  Dr  Jenner, 
svho,  as  foon  as  he  made  it,  did  not 
keep  it  locked  up  in  his  own  bread,  but 
liberahy  imparted  it  to  the  world.  He 
concluded  by  moving  to  infert  the  fum 
of  jo,oool.  indead  of  io,cocl. 

Mr  Bankes  faid  there  was  a  paramount 
duty  vetted  in  that  Houfe,  as  the 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Purfe,  which 
It  behoved  them  to  attend  to.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  utility  and  general  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  difeoverv,  and  the  liberali¬ 
ty  of  the  conduct  of  Dr  Jenner ;  but  he 
could  not  think  himfelf  iudifieJ  in  thus 
voting  away  the  Public  Money. 

Mr  Windham  faid,  that  the  difcovery 
was  one  which  was  intitled  to  reward, 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  this,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  others  to  turn  their  minds  to¬ 
wards  difeoverv,  and  when  they  had 
made  any  ufcfui  difcovery,  not  to  con¬ 
ceal  it,  but  to  import  it  as  fpeedilv  as 
polfible  to  the  Public.  With  refpedt  to 
the  greater  fum  propofed,  he  thought 
it  was  the  lead  that  could  be  given  for 
fuch  a  difeoverv. 

Sir  Janus  Sintla'r  Fnkinf  faid,  he 
widied  particularly  to  advert  to  one  point 
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which  had  not  yet  been  touched  upon, 
he  meant  the  adt-al  expener  which  Dr 
Jenner  had  been  put  to  in  completing 
th.sdifcovrry.— This  cxpeiice,  h  could 
date  trum  the  bed  authoriiy,  amounted 
to  at  lead  6070I.  c  nfequeutly  it  tiie 
Houfe  voted  only  ic,ooot.  the  real  re* 
muneration  to  Dr  Jenner  would  be  on¬ 
ly  4000I.  a  fum  neither  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  dilcovery,  nor  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Iloufc  to  bc- 
Itow.  If  thcrelore  tic  larger  fum  of 
io,oooI.  were  objected  to,  he  ihould 
move  for  15,000!.  that  Dr  Jenn-r  might 
at  lead  receive  900CI.  free.  He  therefore 
ihould  certainly  hope,  that  if  the  larger 
turn  appeared  too  much,  at  lead  15,000!. 
would  be  granted. 

The  Cbahcellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
that  whatevei  lum  of  money  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  vote  to  Dr  Jenner,  there 
w.s  one  tiling  clear,  and  that  was,  that 
Dr  Jenner  had  already  received  the 
greated  reward  that  any  individual  could 
receive,  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  an  approba¬ 
tion  mod  richly  deferved,  fnice  it  was 
the  rcfult  of  the  greated,  of  one  of  ths 
mud  important  difcover.ts  to  human 
fociety  that  was  made  (ince  the  creation 
of  man.  Wdhing  as  he  did  to  fee  fuch 
a  perfon  rewarded,  yet  knowing  as  he 
did  that  he  had  alfo  a  duty  to  dilcharge 
towards  the  Public  in  votirg  away  the 
Public  Money,  he  mud  intreat  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  paufe  a  little  bef  irc  it  adopted 
the  Amendment  now  propofed.  One 
ede^t  of  the  difculTion  would  be,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  general  ufe  of  the  prai:tice  of 
this  fpecies  of  Inoculation ;  another 
ell’ciJl  would  be,  to  edablilh,  fur  ever, 
the  merit  of  Dr  Jenner  ;  at  the  lametiine 
it  could  not  be  denied,  that  while  botii 
the  pia^ice  and  the  fame  of  its  author, 
became  as  extenfive  as  pollible,  the  vote 
of  io,oool.  by  Parliament  as  a  remuner¬ 
ation  to  Dr  Jenner,  would  have  the  ef- 
fert  of  enlarging  the  general  praihice  of 
that  learned  Phyfician  in  the  svay  of  his 
profelTion.  He  would  alk  whether  any 
Alember  doubted  that  Dr  Jenner’s  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  phyfician  would  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  io,oool.  to  him  by  this 
Committee?  Mod  undoubtedly  that 
praflice  would  be  greatly  extended  bv 
that  vote,  as  well  as  cy  this  difcullion. 
If  he  were  called  to  fay  what  remunera- 
tion  was  to  be  given  to  Dr  Jenner, 
and  that  he  was  tu  be  governed  in  the 
amount  by  the  value  of  the  difeoverv, 

he 
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he  reallv  did  not  know  the  fum,  becaufc  ment  by  general  praflice,  and  in  even* 


the  value  of  the  difcovery  was  above  all 
calculation  ;  but  that  was  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  Conatnittce  profelTed 
to  proceed,  or  on  which  it  was  practi¬ 
cable  to  proceed,  the  advantages  being 
boundlels ;  whereas  the  remuneration 
muft  of  necelTity  have  its  limits ;  then  the 
queftion  would  be,  what,  under  all  cir- 
cumltances,  was  arealonable  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  Author  of  this  difcovery  ?— 
Th"  difference  betw’een  io,oool.  and 
ao,oool.  was  not  the  ftandard  by  which 
the  Committee  judged  of  the  merit  of 
Dr  Tenner,  but  the  queftion  upon  the 
fum  was  one  which  had  a  reference  to 
the  duty  which  the  Committee  had  to 
perform  to  the  Public.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  oppofite  to  him  (Mr  Wind¬ 
ham)  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were 
rot  Guardians  merely  of  the  Public 
Purfe,  they  were  Guardians  alfo  of  the 
Interefts  of  the  Public,  and  certainly  as 
fuch,  would  do  well  to  encourage  in¬ 
ventions  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Public  Health,  which  formed  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  the  Public  Intereft,  and 
by  that  confideration  alone,  he  (hould  be 
led  to  vot<-  the  larger  fum  propofed  ;  but 
he  confeffed,  that,  under  all  circum- 
flances,  he  did  not  think  himfelt  jufti- 
fied  in  recommending  it  to  the  Concmit- 
tee,  as  a  fit  thing  to  vote  this  large  fum. 

Mr  Grey  faid,  that  from  the  tenor  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman’s  fpeech, 
from  his  owning  that  this  difcovery  con¬ 
ferred  fo  many  benefits  on  mankind,  he 
hoped  he  would  have  concluded  by  con¬ 
curring  with  the  amendment.  As  to  the 
vote  of  the  Houfe  increafing  his  prac¬ 
tice,  he  faw  no  reafon  to  expedl  fuch  a 
confequence,  when  every  thini:  attend¬ 
ing  the  Vaccine  Inoculatitm  had  been 
rendered  fo  eafy  by  Drjenner’s  generous 
communications.  All  circumftances  con- 
fidered,  he  hoped  the  Houfe  would  vote 
for  ao,oool.  or  at  lead  15,000!. 

Admiral  Berkeley  faid,  that  he  had  fix¬ 
ed  upon  the  fum  of  io,oool.  not  from 
any  idea  of  its  being  adequate ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  larger  fum  had  been  mov¬ 
ed  for,  he  fltould  confider  himfelf  as 
quitr*  at  liberty  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr  fTilherforee  dated,  that  Dr  jenner 
had  been  engaged  in  compl^tlng  this 
difcovery  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  that 
to  the  profecution  of  it,  he  had  devoted 
that  time,  and  thofe  talents  which  he 
might  have  turned  to  greater  emolu- 


view  he  thought  tlie  larger  fum  ought 
to  be  voted. 

Mr  Courtenay  faid,  it  appeared  40,000 
men  were  annually  preferved  to  the 
State  by  Dr  Jenner’s  difcovery  ;  now, 
in  former  times  every  individual  was 
reckoned  worth  40s.  a  year  to  the  Re¬ 
venue,  if  therefore  we  iuppofe  the  va¬ 
lue  of  human  beings  to  keep  pace  with 
other  articles,  we  mud  now  fuppoie  the 
value  of  each  to  be  at  lead  5!.  a  year. 
By  this  computation  Dr  Jenner  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  200,000!.  annually, 
and  it  was  hard  if  out  of  that  fum  we  did 
not  allow  him  2o,ooo1. 

The  qiiedion  was  then  put,  that  the 
words  “  lo.oool.”  do  dand  part  of  the 
Refolution,  when  the  Committee  divid. 
ed,— Ayes  59 — Noes  56— Majority  3. 

LIFE  BOATS. 

Mr  Bttrdan  explained  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  the  importance  of  Mr  Greathead’s 
difcovery  of  the  Life-Boats.  He  faid, 
that  the  rewards  prefented  to  him  by 
Lloyd's,  and  other  public  Inditutions, 
were  not  fo  great  as  to  preclude  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  Houfe  alfo  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  their  bounty.  The  fum 
which  he  intended  to  move  for  was 
loool.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought 
too  little  by  many ;  but  he  hoped  no 
one  would  confider  it  as  too  much. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  faid,  that  500  valu¬ 
able  feamen  had  already  been  faved  by 
this  difcovery ;  fo  that,  if  locol.  was 
voted,  it  would  be  only  40s.  a-head  for 
fome  of  the  moll  valuable  members  of 
the  Community,  which  he  could  not  but 
think  a  very  inadequate  reward.  He 
fliould  therefore  move,  that  inftead  of 
rood,  the  words  “  2,oool.”  be  inferted 
in  the  Refolution. 

Mr  Gr^md  Mr  Wilberforee  followed, 
who  were  alfo  for  the  larger  fum. 

Mr  Ellison  objefted  to  it,  as  he  was 
againft  grants  of  the  public  money,  ef- 
pecially  for  what  he  confidered  as  local 
purpofes. 

Dr  Lawrence  faid,  that  this  difcovery 
had  been  greatly  approved  by  the  Tri¬ 
nity  Houfe,  which  was  mod  capable  of 
appreciating  its  value.  The  Court  in 
which  he  was  accullomed  to  praflife, 
was  often  called  upon  to  give  rewards 
for  faving  lives  and  goods ;  and  as  he 
had  often  feen  larger  fums  than  the  lar¬ 
ged  at  prefent  propofed,  given  for  fav- 
sng  a  lingle  (hip  and  five  or  fix  of  i  s 
crew, 
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crew,  he  (hould  be  afliamed  not  to  vote  would  not  pledge  himfclf  to  any  fpeci- 
for  the  larger  reward.  he  number :  be  looked  forward  wiib 

Mr  H  oitbread  that  the  ex-  confidence  to  that  limited  number  in 

pences  which  Mr  Greathead  had  incur-  the  enfuing  year, 
red  in  his  flay  in  London  while  profe-  Mr  TUrruy  faid,  he  fuppofed  that  was 
cuting  h:s  Petition,  joined  to  fees  of  of-  to  be  confidered  as  the  lowclt  number  ? 
fice,  which  alone  amounted,  as  he  was  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excueotur  le- 
credibly  informed,  to  *ool.  would  be  a  plied.  The  probable  number, 
confiderable  deduAion  from  louol.  He  The  Motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
hoped  then,  that  the  Home  would  at  Army. 

leaft  vote  the  fum  clear,  it  they  adhered  The  Secretary  at  li'ar  then  rofe,  and 
to  it.  dated  the  Army  fervices  for  the  remain- 

The  Cbaruellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  der  of  the  year.  He  propolcd  that  the 
that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  mis-  Army  fliould  confitt  for  the  remainder 
informed  as  to  the  amount  of  the  lees,  of  the  year  of  70,779  men,  thi  expence 
They  might  in  ail  amount  to  lool.  Mr  of  which  would  be  2,473,000!.  He 
Greathead’s  day  in  London  might,  in  was  led  to  believe,  that  a  great  reduc- 
fome  degree,  be  attiibuted  to  himfelf  tion  of  this  expence  would  take  place  in 
(Mr  Addington)  in  putting  off  the  quef-  another  year,  when  the  troops  became 

tion  fo  long.  However,  the  delay  had  regularly  dationed  and  dilfributcd  in 

not  been  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  barracks.  The  number  of  Udiceis 
Petitioner,  as  it  had  been  the  means  of  thrown  upon  half-pay  mud,  he  obfer- 
introducing  him  to  feveral  bodies  who  ved,  necedarily  be  incrcafed. — It  was 
might  forward  him  in  the  way  of  his  propofed  to  reduce 

profedion.  He  had  no  objeftion,  how*  6  Regiments  of 

ever,  to  the  lum  being  made  laool.  Dragoons  s°93  ><^*>334 

which  would  cover  the  expences  and  17  Additional 
fees.  Battal.  of  old 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Wilber-  Regiments  of 
force  and  Mr  Grey,  who  wiihed  to  have  Foot, and  four 

1500!.  fubditute  ,  the  quedion  for  young  Regi- 
“  I  tool.”  was  unanimoudy  agreed  to.  ments  to  be 

IVednejday^  'June  9.  difbanded  20,862  men.  L.  580,443 

Navy.  Several  of  thefe,  however,  he  obferv- 

Mr  Elliot  moved  for  a  vote  of  ed,  could  not  be  expcdled  to  bedifband- 
70,000  men  for  the  Sea  Service,  for  fe-  cd  immediately.  IJntil  the  troops  now 
veil  lunar  months,  commencing  the  18th  on  foreign  I'ervice  returned  from  abroad, 
of  June  1802,  including  14,000  marines,  it  would  be  nccciVary  to  prel'erve  our 
the  exp;:ncc  of  which  was,  3,430,000!.  garrifons  here ;  fcveral  of  the  regiments 
Mr  Tierney  withed  fur  information  as  propoled  to  be  difbanded  mud  therefore 
to  the  extent  of  the  Permanent  Peace  be  kept  on  foot  for  iome  time  lunger. 
Edabliihmcnt.  It  was  all’o  intended  to  reduce  the  Roy- 

Tht  Chancellor  0/  the  Exchequer  faid,  al  Garrifon  Battalion  and  fix  Welt  In- 
tbe  Committee  mud  be  aware  that  no  dia  Regiments.  The  Invalids  it  was 
opinion  could  be  inferred  from  the  pre-  intended  to  reduce  altogether,  it  being 
fent  vot*,  as  to  the  Permanent  Peace  thought  better  to  keep  up  a  regular  In- 
Edab  ifhmcnt.  So  large  a  proportion  fantry,  than  a  corps  of  Invalids,  altiiougli 
of  the  Navy  was  at  prefent  employed  that  body  mud  certainly  be  conlidcr- 
011  Foreign  Service,  that  it  was  iiupof-  ed  as  h.ghiy  rcfpettable  and  ul’eiui. 
fiblc  to  bring  forward  any  Peace  Eda-  Invalids  78C6  men,  ....  L.i97,oc5 
blidimeiit ;  but,  if  he  had  it  now  in  his  Foot  Guards,  a  rodudioii 

power  to  propole  a  Permanent  Peace  of  5475  men, . L.i56,33S 

Edablilliment,  he  thought  that  30,000  He  underitoud  that  the  lilandotja- 
svould  be  all  that  would  be  necellary  for  maica  would  contribute  to  the  payment 
the  Sea-fervice.  He  begged  the  Cum-  of  the  troops  datioued  there  lor  its  de- 
mittee,  however,  to  underitand,  that  he  fence,  which  would  be  a  confiderable 
did  not  pledge  himfelf  upon  this  fubjcA,  faving  to  this  country.  The  Cavalry, 
but  fuch  was  his  opinion  of  the  prefent  which  it  was  propofed  to  haa^e  in  fervice 
date  of  things,  that  he  thought  30,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  were 
men  would  be  enough,  although  he  three  regiments  of  Horfe  Guards,  feveu 

regiments 
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regini'ntsofDraproonOuards,  and  twin-  FrUin,  yune  it. 

tv  regiments  or  Uregoons.  It  was  i,ro-  messagk  from  ms  majestV. 

pofed  that  the  ellablilhment  oi'  each  re-  'Y\\^..,,avcrlUofthfExib.qutr  brought 
giment  ihould  l>e  eight  troops  o«  6o  men  following  Mcfwgc  from  his  Ms- 

each,  making  a  to  al  to  each  regiment  . _ 

of  4S0.  I'he  Foot  Guards  would  re-  ^  . 

ma  n  the  lame  as  at  t''e  laft  Peace.  'I'hc  . 

regimt-nis  of  Foot  it  was  propoftd  **  Majeitv  having  taken  into  hij 
to  number  from  one  to  eighty  -  nine  Royal  conlideration  the  eminent  lervi- 
—th*  whole  number  of  Infantry  kept  performed  by  Lieutenant-General 
up,  wou  d  be  48.051.  The  regiment  tiie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hutchmlon  during 
of  Rirtem  n,  it  was  propofed  to  keep  up.  glorious  riid  iuccrlsful  ( ampaign 

Tne  Royal  Waggon  Corps  it  was  all'o  «nEgypt,and  beingdenrous  ofbeftow- 
propofea  to  keep  up  in  a  cerain  degree.  >ng  on  him  a  fignal  mark  ot  his  Royal 
The  StatfCo  ps  it  was  alfo  propofed  app-ohation,  do-h  give  and  grant  unto 
fhould  be  kept  up,  as  it  chiefly  confided  *“‘1  ***  fhe  two  next  heirs  in  luc- 

of  artificers,  and  from  whxh  much  ad-  ccilion  to  the  title  of  B  iron  Hutchnnon, 
vantage  might  be  denyed.  With  refpedl  Alexandria  and  of  Knocklofty,  iu  the 
to  Genrru  and  yalfOihcers,  the  charge  county  of  'fipperary,  a  net  annuity  of 
under  this  head  was  larger  than  ufual,  3nd  doth  recommend  to  his  faith- 

but  the  numljcr  employ'd  was  as  few  as  Commons  to  coiifioer  of  a  proper  me- 

poflible.  It  was  propofed  to  hive  only  fhod  to  lecure  the  fame,  and  for  fettling 
tour  Major-Generals  in  Ireland,  one  in  Inch  annuity  on  the  faid  Baron  Hurchin- 
each  province,  which  was  as  fmall  a  Ion,  and  the  two  next  heiis  in  fucceflion, 
number  as  could  l>c  employed  in  that  nii  whom  fuch  title  lhall  defci  nd,  in  fuch 
country.  As  to  the  Foreign  Corps,  it  was  a»  may  be  thought^  molt  iffec- 

propofed  to  retain  only  three  regiments, 

svith  the  exception  of  the  regiment  of  F\\<t  Chancellor  of  tht  Exchtquer  vCkOV~ 
Meuron  in  Inna,  in  the  pay  of  the  Ealt  •''*  M-'jefty  *  molt  giacious  mel- 

.  India  Company.  Thofe  propofed  to  be  Ihould  be  referred  to  a  CommitUe 

retained  were  thofe  which,  bv  capitula-  of  the  whole  Floule  to-morrow.— Or- 
tion  at  the  Illand  of  Ceylon,  were  to  be 

employed  in  the  ferv  ce  of  Great  Bri-  Saturday,  fune  i». 

tain  for  ten  years  ;  the  regiment  of  Ro-  The  Houle  having  refolved  itfelf  into 
Fan,  which  was  a'  ptefent  actually  in  a  Committee  to  cunlider  of  his  Majelty's 
garnfon  at  Alexandr  a,  and  the  Queen’s  Meflage  relative  to  an  Annuity  to  be 
» German  regiment.  With  rdped  to  the  granted  to  Lord  Hutchinfon, 

Foreign  Corps,  which  it  was  propofed  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
to  diibaiid,  he  trufted  the  jullice  and  hu-  that  however  great  Lord  Hutchinfon’s 
manity  of  the  Committee  would  induce  merits  as  an  individual  were,  yet  the 
them  to  make  a  liberal  compenfation  prefent  quettion  was  not  to  be  looked 
to  the  Otficers.  It  was  propofed  to  upon  as  a  quelliun  of  a'private,  but  of  a 
keep  up  the  Royal  Military  College  ;  public  nature.  The  nation  had,  in  con- 
iipon  an  economical  fca  e,  the  expcnce  lequence  of  Lord  llutchinfon’s  eminent 
would  be  6 per  annum.  This  in-  fervices,  conferred  on  him  a  title  of  dif- 
llitution  was  of  impo  tance,  inafmuch  tiiidion  ;  and  they  were  now  bound,  in 
as  It  tended  to  lorm  fkilful  OlTicers  ;  honour,  not  to  allow  that  dignity  to  be 
and  if  we  bad  Ikilfui  Officers,  the  num-  merely  nugatory,  which,  without  the 
her  ofiren  employed  might  be  decreafed  prefent  vote,  it  muft  be,asLord  Hutchin- 
as  a  liiiall  nurr'ser  of  men,  commanded  ion’s  private  fortune  was  nowife  able  to 
by  Olficers  of  Ikill,  would  do  much  fupport  it.  With  regard  to  the  time 
more  tha.i  a  larger  mrmber  under  the  from  which  this  annuity  Ihould  cora- 
cmninaiid  of  OiTiccis  inferior  in  mil.tary  mence,  no  period  could  be  more  appro- 
fcience.  It  was  propofed  to  keep  up  priate  than  the  id  of  September  1801, 
alto  the  Royal  Military  Afylum.  a  day  ever  memorable,  from  tlie  furren- 

The  different  fums  were  agreed  to,  der  of  Alexandria,  to  the  troops  under 
as  alio  feveral  fums  for  Ireland,  after  his  command,  to  whom  the  country 
feme  oppobiion  from  Mr  Fuller  and  were  now  rendering  a  tribute  of  grati- 
Mr  Kobi'ou.  taile.  lie  fliould  therefore  move,  “  That 

there 
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there  be  griT.ted  out  of  llie  Coniulidat-  time  to  tarry  it  through  in  tlic  prei'ent 
cri  i'uiid,  the  annual  lum  of  loool.  to  Selliun,  and  rclervc  ii  a>r  the  i.exi. 
cuiuurtiicc  froui  the  ad  oi  Scptcunbcr  The  C>/>rm(<’/'luggeitcd  that,  aa  the  mo- 
idoi,  (o  Lord  l^lutthinlon,  Baron  of  tion  invo  ved  a  oucllion  of  money,  ttic 


Alexandria  and  Knochlotty  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  and  to  hia  two  next 
heirs  male. 

The  rclo.ution  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mouily. 

Oil. 

Mr  Fanfittart  fla:cd  the  ncceflity  of 
giving  more  encouragement  to  our  htlh- 
cries.  III  conlcquence  of  the  Dutch  en¬ 
couraging  theirs.  He  therefore  moved, 
that  duties  impofed  iii  the  prefent  Sel- 
lion  upon  the  importation  of  Blubber, 

’I  rani,  and  Fiili  Oil,  Ihould  ccafe  ;  which 
being  agreed  to,  he  moved  that  the 
following  duties  be  fubllituted  in  lieu 
thereof,  viz.  a  duty  of  iis.  3d.  up¬ 
on  every  ton  of  blubber,  containing 
350  gallons  imported  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  f6s.  lod.  upon  every  ton  of 
train  and  Qlit  oil,  of  the  fame  quantity. 
a\greed  to. 

Scots  Schoolmasters. 

Cvl.  Fuitarion  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  fur  the  encouragement 
and  fup]K>rt  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
Scotland.  He  laid,  that  by  the  Att  of 
16^6,  palfed  by  the  Scots  Parliament, 
Parochial  Schools  were  eltablilhed  in 
that  country,  and  falaries  granted  fur 
the  payment  of  the  Schoolmaiters  not 
exceeding  sooraerks,  or  lefs  than  10c, 
a-year.  Tliele  fums, how  ever,  from  the 
great  rife  fince  in  the  price  of  provilions, 
and  other  changes,  were  become  totally 
inadequate  to  the  original  purpofe,  as 
they  did  nut  exceed  the  prefent  wages 
of  a  common  labourer.  He  then  expa¬ 
tiated  upon  the  great  advantage  winch 
the  country  had  derived  in  learning  and 
morals  from  thefe  eltablilhmcnts.  In 
fupport  of  this  Itatemcnt,  he  read  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  Addrefs  of  the  Scnool- 
mollers,  circulated  in  i8co  ;  and  alfoof 
a  declaration  of  the  General  Aflembly 
held  annually  at  Edinburgh  ;  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  Schools,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  prefent  falaries,  were 
lltongly  enforced.  He  laid,  he  Ihould 
therefore  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  fur  bettering  the  condition  of  School- 
mailers  in  Scotland,  as  regulated  by  the 
Ad  of  the  Scots  Parliament  of  169(1. 
At  the  fame  time  he  gave  notice,  that 
he  Ihould  withdraw  the  bufinels,  if  it 
Ihould  appear  that  there  would  not  be 


regular  way  would  be  to  move  a  Com- 
mntce  upon  it. 

Col.  Fullarton  then  moved,  that  the 
Houfc  Ihould  refolve  iticit  into  luch 
CommitUc  on  Monday.-— Agiecd  to. 

I'AfER. 

The  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Punters  and  Book- 
fcllcrs  Petition,  for  an  abatement  of  the 
tax  0^  paper. 

After  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  Mr 
Vanjiiturt  conceived  every  falutary  pur- 
pole  would  be  anfwercd,  and  every 
thing  really  buideiifouie  and  objection¬ 
able  in  the  'Pax  would  be  obyiated,  by 
lowering  the  Tax  upon  Papers  of  the  firlt 
dais  from  5d.  per  lb.  now  cbargtd,  to 
3d. ;  and  papers  of  the  third  clafs  trom 
ad.  per  lb.  to  i^d. ;  and  he  meved  thofe 
Krfolutions  in  the  ufual  fonn,  which 
were  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered. 

Mutidaj,  June  14. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  ChancelLr  of  the  Exchequer  cal¬ 
led  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  remaining  Votes  of  Supply  necef- 
fary  for  th<  public  fervice,  and  hrlt  Hat¬ 
ed  that  which  arofe  from  the  valuation 
of  the  Dutch  Ihips  captured  by  the  Squa¬ 
dron  under  the  command  of  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Mitchell  in  the  New  Deep.  He 
obferved,  that  the  amount  of  the  fum  to 
be  voted  was  uccafioned  by  the  peculi¬ 
ar  circumftanccs  of  the  cafe.  The  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Dutch  lliips  had  refufed  to 
hoill  the'Orange  dag,  and  although  tl.c 
ciews  confeuted  to  the  meafure,  the  for¬ 
mer  had  furrendered  as  prifoners  of 
war.  Under  thefe  circuinttances,  his 
Majelly’s  fquadron  claimed  them  as 
prizes,  and  his  Majelly,  inilead  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  quell  ion  of  right,  gave  h:s 
gracious  affurance  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  employed  in  the  expedition  iiiould 
receive  the  fame  benefits  as  if  the  ihips 
captured  were  adlually  the  prope  ty  of 
the  enemy.  He  then  moved  that  a  lum 
not  exceeding  199,3111.  be  granted  to 
his  Majelly,  being  the  amount  oi  the  va¬ 
luation  of  the  Dutch  lliips  captured  by 
Vice-Admiral  Mitchell’s  fquadron.  He 
then  moved  a  Itring  of  Kefolutions  of 
Supply,  among  which  were  the  fum  of 
9C,oool.  to  be  granted  for  foreign  and 
fecret  fervice  money  lor  hx  months, 
float  April  1801  j  the  fumof  1,000,000!. 
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for  iiefraying  the  Extraordinarics  of  the 
Army  of  C.J;e.u  Bf.tain ;  and  the  lum  of 
<>♦,0001.  lor  the  augme.itation  of  ’he 
half-pay  of  the  Adnarais  and  Conr>mif- 
fiuii  d  Odiicrs  of  the  Navy  ;  and  the 
fam  of  30,000!.  for  the  ncreafed  half¬ 
pay  of  the  non-coiumiinoi>ed  othcers. 
'fhe  new  regulations  extenued  onl>  to 
oSlcers  cn  half-pay.  Ti>c  Admiral  of 
the  dect  was  henceforth  to  have  31.  a- 
day,  nit  ad  of  ii,  ics.  and  the  other 
Admira  s  ra  fed  in  propunion.  I’he 
Captains  at  the  top  of  the  iut  weic  to 
have  las.  a  day  initead  or  los.  I'he 
number  of  them  mcreafeu,  the  reft 
of  the  900  raifed  to  6s,  Oi  the 
a, 400  Lieutenants,  loo  initcad  of  100 
were  to  have  5s.  a-day,  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  dalTes  would  be  raif.  d  in  proportion, 
and  the  remainder  were  to  have  3s.  6d. 
Boatfwains,  gunners,  and  other  warrant 
officers  wou.d  receive  a  ftmilar  augmen¬ 
tation. 

FINANCE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reca¬ 
pitulated  the  various  heads  of  Supply 
and  Ways  and  Means,  which  had  been 
agreed  to  during  the  pref<nt  Seflion  of 
Ir'arliameut. 

EECAPITOLATION. 

Suppliet. 

NaTt,  -  -  -  11,833,573 

Ditto,  towards  dif- 
chargiiig  Debt,  -  200,000 

1,  ^  - '3.8S3iS73 

afr»y — r.ngland,  1,847,174 

- 10,111,795 

Ireland,  -  -  1,640,173 

OrJffflAre— England,  -  1,191,147 

Ireland,  -  103,076 

Mhcellancoui — England,  •  911,861 

Ireland,  -  *73,t»9 

Corn  Bounties  -  -  1,6  le, 000 

Irifii  Permanent  Grants  363,338 


To  be  contributed  jointly  by 

England  and  Ireland  L-3t,t59,i09 

England  Sfarate  Charges. 
Mtscelhincous  -  -  9i909»473 

Total  Supplies  -  41,168,682 

On  account  of  Ireland  3,815,718 


On  account  of  England  37,35»»964 
Surplus  Ways  and  Means — 

England  -  -  161,796 


JL-37i5M»76o 
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Hajs  and  Means. 

Miscellaneous  -  -  L.I4,5T4,76» 

Loan,  ...  aj,ooo,oco 

England,  as  formerly  liated  37,514.76a 
To  be  provided  for  by  Ireland  3,815,718 


-  L.4i,330,47S 

The  permanent  Taxes  produ- 

ceu  -  .  -  32,853,000 

The  Intereft  of  the  Debt  ■- 
mounted  to  <  -  -  23,511,001 

So  that  a  remainder  was  left, 
applicable  tu  the  Service  of  ■■■- 
thclfcar,  of  L.9,332,999 

He  next  came  tu  the  difference  of  ex- 
pence  arifing  from  a  ftate  of  war  and 
peace.  I'lie  expenditure  of  the  Navy 
fail  year  amounted  tu  Nineteen  Mil¬ 
lions,  and  to  Eleven  Millions  only  for 
the  prefent  year,  making  a  difference 
of  Eight  Millions,  a  having,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  undertake  abfo- 
lutcly  tu  pledge  himl'elf  for,  or  to  fay 
that  no  further  iiicrcafe  would  be  ncceU 
fary.  A  Umilar  proportion  of  having 
might  i  c  oblervcd  in  the  Army  expell¬ 
ees,  as  thoic  of  laft  year  were  Eighteen 
Millions,  while  that  branch  of  lervice 
for  the  current  year  did  not  much  ex* 
cecd  Pen  Millions.  In  the  Ordnance 
Service  a  prcportiuuatc  laving  would  be 
equally  perceptible,  but  with  r-.gard  to 
the  Mifcellaneous  Services,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  very  confiderabl.  increafe 
during  the  prefent  Scffion  ;  but  he  had 
only  to  remark,  that  circumftances  had 
rendered  fuch  an  addition  unavoidable. 
In  comparing,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  laft  with  that  of 
the  prefent  year,  the  difference  would  be 
found  ve>y  great,  conQituting  a  hum  of 
nearly  Fifteen  Millions. 

Having  gone  through  this  ftatement, 
he  laid  he  could  not  forbear  faying,  that 
from  every  thing  he  had  occalion  to 
obferve,  as  to  the  probable  cfiSciency  of 
the  taxes  for  1801,  they  would  not  fall 
Ihoit  in  their  comparative  eftimate,  but 
would  be  as  produ^Evc  as  thole  of 
1799. 

He  then  moved,  that  towards  raiung 
the  Supply  granted  to  his  Majefty,  the 
further  fum  of  5,000,000!.  be  railed  on 
Flxchequer  Bills,  to  be  charged  on  the 
firft  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  Sef- 
fion  of  Earliaiuect,  which  was  agreed 
to. 


He 
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He  then  moved  the  fum  of  114,000]. 
being  the  furplus  of  Grants  for  the 
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year  1801,  See.  which  was  alfo  agreed 
to. 


^0ont|)lp  JResifter  for  June  1802. 

'  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 

ON  the  17th  of  April,  the  following 
Meffage  from  the  Prcfident  of  the 
United  States  was  delivered  to  the  two 
Houfes  of  Conjjrefs ; 

“  Ctntkmtn  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives, 

“  The  Coraminioners  who  were  ap- 
Tiointed  to  carry  into  execution  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Navigation,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britai',  having 
differed  in  their  conftruction  of  that  Ar¬ 
ticle,  and  feparated  in  confequence  of 
that  difference,  the  Prefident  of  the  U- 
nited  States  took  immediate  meafures 
for  obtaining  Conventional  explanations 
of  that  Article  for  the  government  of  the 
Commiffioners ;  finding,  however,  great 
difficulties  oppofed  to  a  fettlement  in 
that  way,  he  authorifed  our  Miniiler  at 
the  Court  of  London  to  m-et  a  propofi- 
tion  that  the  United  States,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fixed  fum,  (hould  difeharge 
themfelvrs  from  their  refponfibility  for 
fach  debts  as  cannot  be  recovered  from 
the  individual  debtors.  A  Convention 
has  accordingly  keen  figned,  fixing  the 
fum  to  be  paid  at  6oo,oool.  fterlin':,  in 
three  equal  and  annual  inltalmenrs, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  me,  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  Senate. 

“  I  now  tranfmit  copies  thereof  to 
the  two  Houfes  f  Congrefs,  trufting 
that  in  the  free  exercife  of  the  authority 
which  the  Conftitution  has  given  them 
on  the  fubject  of  Public  Expenditures, 
they  will  deem  it  for  the  public  intereft 
to  appropriate  the  fums  necr flary  for  car¬ 
rying  this  Convention  into  execution. 

Thomas  Jefferson.’’ 

In  confequence  of  the  above  Meffage, 
a  Bill  has  pafled  the  Congrefs,  for  ap¬ 
propriating  the  fum  of  1,664,000  dol¬ 
lars,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fcil  the  Convention. 


HOLLAND. 

Hague,  fune  lu. 

The  projet  of  the  law  prefented  by 
the  Government  to  the  Leglflative  Bo¬ 
dy,  relative  to  the  free  importation  of 
Brit  111  merchandizes,  has  been  adopted 
and  fandioned  by  the  Legiflative  Body  : 
the  committee  to  which  the  Projet  was 
referred  having  made  a  favourable  re¬ 
port.  The  Rritilli  IMerchnidizes  may, 
in  future,  be  imported  rceiy  on  p-ving 
the  duties  to  which  they  were  fubjedt 
before  the  war. 

EAST  INDIES. 

DUELLING. 

Bomhaj,  July  •  *,  l8or. 

The  Quarterly  Seffions  commenced 
here  on  the  14th  inft.  before  Sir  William 
Syer,  R  corder,  and  his  Aflbciate  Judg¬ 
es.  The  Grand  Jury  returned  a  True 
Bill  againll  Lieut.  G.  B.  Bellafis,  and 
Cap*.  C.  Byne,  for  the  murder  of  Mr  A. 
A.  Forbes  Mitchell,  ana  no  Bill  againft 
Lieut.  Mitchie,  who  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  an  evidence  upon  the  trial. 
Lieut.  Bellafis  and  Capt.  Byne  were  put 
to  the  Bar.  Evidence  on  both  fides 
was  heard,  and  the  prifoners,  both  of 
whom  addreifed  the  Court,  having  finifh- 
ed  their  defence,  the  J ury  returned  their 
verdidl— Guilty,  but  recommended  the 
prifoners  to  mercy. 

The  Recorder  addreffed  the  prifoners 
in  a  long  and  very  affefling  fpeech, 
wherein  he  recap  tulated  the  leading 
circumffances  of  this  melancholy  cafe, 
and  took  occafion  to  admonitli  the  au¬ 
dience,  to  take  warning  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  example  before  them,  of  the 
danger  of  flying  in  the  face  of  the  laws, 
and  ailuated  by  falfe  notions  of  Hon¬ 
our,  fecking  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  or  riiking  their  own,  by  that 
molt  barbarous  practice  of  Duelling. 
The  Recorder  then  informed  the  pn- 
foners,  that  in  confideration  of  the  Jury 
huving  recommended  them  to  mercy, 

the 
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the  Court  had  determined  to  aviilthtm- 
felves  of  the  late  gracious  att  of  his  Ma- 
jelty,  which  enables  the  Courts  in  In- 
uia  to  award  I'entence  of  tranfportation, 
inftead  of  execution,  againft  offenders  in 
certain  cales,  as  they  thall  fee  fit ;  and 
furtl.er,  that  from  fame  favourable  cir- 
cumltanc  s  which  had  appeared  on  the 
trial,  affecting  the  cafe  of  Capt.  Byne, 
as  well  as  a  reprefentation  which  had 
juft  been  put  into  his  hands  from  the  of- 
licers  of  the  86th  regiment,  ftating  that 
upon  a  former  occafion  of  this  nature, 
Capt.  Byne  had  interfered  and  happily 
prevented  a  duel  in  the  regimefit,  the 
Court  would  be  in^'uced  to  recommend 
him  to  his  Majefty  for  pardon,  but  that 
the  cafe  of  Lieut.  Bellafis  appeared  in 
a  very  difTvrcnt  point  of  view,  and  he 
muft  not  expeft  the  fmalleft  rcmilfion 
of  his  punifhment.  The  Recorder  con¬ 
cluded  by  faying,  “  It  therefore  only  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  pronounce  the  I’entence 
of  the  law’,  as  the  Court  have  determin¬ 
ed  to  apply  it — which  is,  that  you, 
('.eorge  Bridges  Bellafis,  ihall  be  tran- 
I'poried  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  term  of  fourteea 
years — and  that  you,  Charles  William 
Byne,  ihall  be  tranfported  to  the  fame 
place,  for  the  term  of  feven  years. 
DOMESTIC  ISTELLIGEyCE. 

London, — June  r. 

Yeflcrday  being  the  Anniverfarv  of 
the  Birth  of  his  Mairfty,  who  complet¬ 
ed  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  it  was  ob- 
I’erved  with  the  ufual  fplendour. 

y\t  one  o’clock  their  Majetties  and 
the  Princeftes  Augufta,  Elizabeth, 
Jlary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia,  went  to  St. 
James’s  Palace,  where  the  Qiieen  held 
a  fplendid  Court,  which  was  more  nu- 
mcrouny  attended  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  and  which,  for  grandeur 
and  brilliancy,  far  exceeded  any  aflein- 
hlage  of  noble  and  auguft  Perfonages 
that  ever  graced  the  Royal  Prefence. 

LADIES  DR.ESSES. 

Her.  Majesty. — A  petticoat  of  rich 
white  and  lilver  tilTue  gauze,  with  fil- 
ver  wreath  ornaments  and  talfels,  dia¬ 
mond  bows  and  taftels.  In  the  centre 
was  a  pyramid  of  brown,  inlaid  with 
ftris  pearls,  and  cluftcis  of  diamonds  and 
chains. — This  was  defigned  by  her 
Majefty,  and  had  a  very  fmgular  and 
novel  etl’edl.  The  mantle  of  brown  and 
filver  tillue,  with  filver  trimmings.— 


Head-drefs  brow-n  farfnet,  covered  wish 
a  rich  filver-fpangled  net,  and  a  tiara  a. 
the  larged  diamonds  ever  fecn. 

Princess  of  Wales. — Her  Royal 
HighncB’s  dreCi  was  one  of  the  molt 
fplendid  at  Court.  The  petticoat  of 
apricot  crape,  richly  embroidered  with 
filver  leaves.  Round  the  drapery,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat,  was 
a  mod  fuperb  filver  Vandyke  fringe, 
with  a  lalTel  between  each  Vandyke. 
The  drapery  looped  up  with  a  wreath 
and  plume  of  diamonds  and  filver  drefs 
taftels.  The  train  of  apricot  crape,  to 
match  the  petticoat,  and  trimmed  all 
round  with  rich  filver  Vandyke  fringe 
to  correfpond.  The  fletvts  feftooned 
with  diamond.^. 

Princess  Augusta.— A  Pine-colour- 
ed  crape,  elegandy  embroidered,  with  a 
broad  border  round  the  bottom  in  filver 
and  white  flowers ;  the  trimming  was 
intermixed  with  bouqurts  and  wreaths 
of  mu(k  flowers ;  the  whole  had  a  rich 
effett.  The  train  puce  and  filver  bro¬ 
cade,  ornamented  with  fancy  fleeves 
and  rich  epaulets  in  filver.  Head  drefs 
brown  and  white  feathers,  with  puce 
embroidered  crape. 

Princess  Elizabeth.— A  drab  cra^ 
and  filver  petticoat  embroidered  in 
waves  of  filver  fpangles,  a  malTy  dra¬ 
pery  of  filver  foil  and  filver  oak  leave.s, 
over  which  hung  a  fecond  drapery, 
taftefully  formed  of  filver  chequers,  ai.d 
trimmed  round  with  rich  teftoons  and 
talfels  fringed ;  on  the  left  fide  a  fquarc 
drapery,  with  mafly  foil,  border,  and 
filver  chequers,  the  whole  of  which  bore 
a  fplendid  and  elegant  appearance,  be¬ 
ing  entirely  novel  and  ftriking  in  the 
decorations ;  train,  a  drab  and  filver 
tiffue. 

Princess  Mary.—  A  white  and  fil¬ 
ver  petticoat,  richly  fpangled  and  di¬ 
vided  in  wavesdiy  ftripes  of  filver  foil, 
a  fuperb  drapery  of  filver  foil  and  fpan¬ 
gles,  forming  a  finking,  and  beautiful 
pattern  grounded  vith  filver  ftars  and 
rings ;  on  the  left  fide  a  rich  drapery 
of  foil  firipes,  forming  a  ftar  drapery, 
drawn  together  with  rich  cords  and 
talfels,  highly  finilhed  with  rich  fringes, 
cords,  and  talfels  ;  the  whole  dil'playing 
much  tafte  according  to  the  prel'ent 
leafon  ;  train,  pink  and  filver  tilfue. 

Princess  Sophia.— The  lane  as 
Princess  Mart,  except  varying  in  the 
colour,  which  had  a  delicate  and  beau- 

titul 
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tiful  appearance,  bein  ;  blue  and  iilver ; 
tram  blue  and  liiver  tilTuc. 

i'KiNCESS  Amelia. — Body  and  train 
of  white  Iilver  tiflue,  trimmed  with  Brul- 
IV 1$  point,  white  crape  petticoat  molt 
beautifully  embroidered  with  filver; 
the  left  fide  with  points  and  taffels,  and 
on  the  right  two  beautiful  broad  bur 
ders  of  drapery  I'uperbly  embroidered 
with  filver.  The  whole  together  was 
one  of  the  molt  beautiful  drefics  we  wit* 
nefled. 

Princess  Sophi.v  of  Gloucester.— 
A  beautiful  firaw-coloured  farfnet  pet¬ 
ticoat,  I'uperbly  embroidered  with  filver, 
the  border  ri.hly  fpangled  with  Ihells 
in  waves,  interwoven  with  wreaths  of 
brown  leaves,  and  elegant  bunches  of 
raifed  embroidered  flowers;  the  drapery 
was  formed  in  the  mult  magnificent 
ftyle,  filver  waves  with  wreaths  of 
brown  leaves  and  filver  flowers,  with 
fuperb'  filver  taffcls,  grounded  with 
filvet  grape  leaves.  An  elegant  falh 
fpangled  with  a  beautiful  embroidered 
border,  ornamented  the  right  fide  of  the 
petticoat.  T.^ie  robe  ttraw-toloured 
find  filver  filk,  elegantly  ornamented 
with  btautiful  filver  fringe  and  embroi¬ 
dery. 

pRss.  cf  Orange.— Slate-coloured 
petticoat,  over  white  filk,  filver  embroi¬ 
dered  drapery,  ornamented  with  fine 
blond,  and  faltened  in  feltoons,  with  an 
elegant  profufun  of  diamonds;  train, 
date -coloured,  and  filver  imperial  gauze. 

Duchrfi  of  Buccleugh.  A  white  crape 
petticoat  fpangled,  intermixed  with  pur¬ 
ple  ;  the  train  white  farfnet,  elegantly 
ornamented  with  purple  and  filver  to 
correfpond. 

Duebf/s  of  M'>ntrefe.  White  crape  pet¬ 
ticoat,  trimmed  in  an  elegant  fti'e,  with 
beautiful  fine  blond  and  beads;  train, 
yellow  crape. 

Marebiontft  of  Bath.  Petticoat,  rich¬ 
ly  embroidered  with  filver;  train,  blue 
crape,  trimmed  with  filver,  point  lace  ; 
lleeves  fame,  trimmed  with  the  fame. 

Marchionrfi  of  Abercorn.  Lilac,  crape 
and  filver. 

Countefs  of  Aboyne,  A  Vert  de  Pres 
crape  petticoat,  fancifully  decorated 
with  wreaths  of  lybernum  ;  a  train  and 
lleeves  to  correfpond. 

Cmntefs  of  Br.-adtubane.  Her  Lady- 
lltip’s  Orel's  was  white  craiie  and  fat- 
tin,  ornamented  with  filver  taiTels  and 
rop-s. 

"Junior  Countrfi  of  MansJL-ld.  An  A- 
Ed.  Mag.  June  180*. 
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pricot  -col  jured  crape,  embroidered  with 
filver  fpangles,  and  taltefully  done  in 
diflerent  draperies,  ornamented  with  fil¬ 
ver  trimmings;  train  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour. 

Lady  Cathcart.  A  white  petticoat, 
embroidered  with  filver,  very  broad  bor¬ 
der  in  the  antique  ftile  ;  and  the  dra¬ 
pery  a  double  fedoon  of  Vandyke  ;  the 
robe  brown  tilTue. 

Lady  Campbell.  Purple  crape  petti¬ 
coat,  and  over  it  a  drapery  of  very  rich 
lace,  drawn  up-  with  cords  and  talTels  ; 
body  and  train  to  correfpond. 

Lady  Cra<wford.  Petticoat  of  white 
crape,  appliqued  with  filver  flrlpes. 

Lady  Salton.  A  white  crape  petti¬ 
coat,  trimmed  with  wrea'hs  of  flowers 
and  filver ;  body  and  train  to  match. 

Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  White  and  filver. 

Ladies  H.  and  C.  Hamilton  (of  Aber- 
com)  White  farfnet,  and  filver. 

Lady  StClair.  Purple  and  white,  w  ith 
beads. 

Mrs  Elliott.  White  crape  coat,  filver 
fpangles  and  blue  filk  drapery  and  band, 
embroidered  with  filver  on  black  velvet; 
blue  filk  train. 

Remarks.  The  head-drelTes  confift- 
ed  of  black  velvet  half  caps,  or  of  yel¬ 
low  filk,  with  plumes  of  feathers,  or 
gold  and  filver  nets,  with  taiTels  and 
flowers;  or  the  hair  ornamented  with 
rows  of  large  beads,  which  were  very 
general.  Powder  was  fcarcely  to  be 
feen,  and  that  only  among  the  matrons. 
Feathers  and  flowers  Teemed  equally  in 
ufe.  The  robes  were  chiefly  worn  with 
fmall  rofes  of  white  or  yellow  on  the 
Ihouldcrs.  The  ornaments  in  diamonds 
or  pearls  confided  chiefly  of  wreaths  of 
rofes,  jelTamine,  pinks,  laurel.  Sec.  ful- 
tnns,  crefcents,feathers,  bandeaus,  en  eba- 
mons,  and  aigialVes  lor  the  head.  Neck¬ 
laces— Angle  rows  of  brilliants  fet,  de¬ 
tached  to  hang  gracefully  round  the 
neck,  or  clufiered.  Ear-rings— chiefly 
tops  and  drops,  furrounded  by  other 
large  brilliants,  alfp  necklaces  of  ame- 
thy  its  and  topazes,  with  ear  rings,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  other  ornaments  to  fuit.  The 
ornaments  in  gold  were  neck  chairs  and 
medallions,  with  antiques,  or  modern 
engravings  in  fardonyx,  cornelian  white 
and  red,  jalper,  fantjuin,  &c.  or  with 
em  raids,  iapphires,  rubies,  &c.  &<:. 
E.r-iings,  bracelets,  aigr.ilTes  and  ro- 
fettes  for  the  Ihoulders. 

His  Majefty  wore  all  the  Orders  of 
Kiii-rht- 
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Knighthood,  and  appeared  in  his  ufual 
good  rpirits. 

The  Princes  were  all  dreff  d  in  uni¬ 
form. 

All  the  Gentlemen  wore  hair  powder. 

The  illuminations  were  very  brilliant. 

SCOT L  Ay D. 

Edinburgh,  July  i.  1802. 

FIRE  AT  ROSENEATH. 

Sundaj,  JHar  30. 

This  afternoon,  about  fix  o’clock,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Caltle  of  Rofe- 
neath,  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  which,  we  are  furry  to  learn, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  dif- 
tindlly  afeertained  how  the  fire  be.  an, 
but  it  is  reported  to  have  been  firft  dif- 
coverrd  in  one  of  the  bed- rooms  and, 
the  whole  building  was  foon  in  a  blaze. 
A  great  many  boats  and  two  fire  engines 
were  difpatched  from  Greenock,  but 
they  arrived  too  late  to  Hop  the  progrefs 
of  the  devouring  elements.  His  Grace 
and  the  whole  family  who  were  there, 
with  a  number  of  ftrangers,  came  acrofs 
the  Loch  to  Ardincaple,  where  they 
remained  all  night,  and  next  morning 
fet  off  for  Inverary.  VVe  are  happy  to 
fay,  that  all  the  valuable  papers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family,  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  furniture,  have  been  faved. 
The  lofs  is  not  yet  known,  but  mult  be 
iramenfe.  Various  reports  arc  in  circu¬ 
lation,  rcfpeddmg  the  or  ginof  this  dread¬ 
ful  conflagration,  but  we  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  learn  th«  true  caufe.  It 
was  firft  difeovered  by  one  of  the  ftr- 
vants,  at  a  quarter  paft  fix,  and  the  fire 
fpread  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  in  a 
bout  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  roof  fell 
in.  Brfore  this  time  it  had  been  diftin^ly 
obferved  from  Gieenock,and  immediate¬ 
ly  vaft  numbers  of  boats  crofled  over, 
filled  with  the  town’s  people,  anxious 
to  render  every  afiiftance  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  and  carrying  with  them  two  fire  en¬ 
gines.  A  party  of  the  Glengary  Fen- 
cibles  alfo  alfifted.  All  their  efforts 
were,  however,  unavailing,  and  the  Caf- 
tie  was  burnt  to  the  ground  before  mid¬ 
night.  Lady  Augufta  Clavering,  and 
others  of  the  family,  were  itayinw  at 
the  Caftlc.  At  the  time  the  accident 
happened  his  Grace  was  out  an  airing. 

Friday,  ’June  4. 

Tills  being  the  Anniverfary  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  birth-day,  who  enters  into  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  the  fame  was  ob¬ 


ferved  at  F.diiibu-gh  with  tl.fiifin!  d--- 
monft  rations  of  joy.  At  twelve  o’clock, 
the  Great  (Juns  were  fired  from  the 
Caftle.  the  Lf'chaber  Fenc'd  h  «,  drawn 
up  on  the  Cafile-hill.  ilred  a  /i-.v  de.jou- ; 
the  Guns  from  the  Bntterv  at  Leith, 
and  the  Ihips  in  the  Roads,  were  a'lu 
fired,  and  the  llcl.s  fet  a-ringing. 

The  precautions  taken  b\  the  Magif. 
trates  and  Sheriff  for  the  prelervation  of 
good  order,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
INIoderator  and  Society  o'  Conflables 
for  the  maintenance  of  it,  deferve  the 
warmeft  thanks  of.  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  heyord  the  rccollettion  of  the  oldeft 
citizen,  th  .t  they  ever  obierved  at  any 
former  period  fuch  general  happincls 
unlullied  with  riOt  or  outrage. 

Thurfday.  Jutie  10. 

This  day  the  High  Court  of  Jufliclary 
determined  thequellion  relpeCtin^  Wil- 
liam  Tarras,  who  was  tried  at  lall  Aber¬ 
deen  Circuit,  upon  an  indidlment  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  theft  agj!;ra-va!ed  by Jhop~ 
breaking,  and  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief.  The  Jury  returned  a  verditl, 
“  By  a  confiderable  plurality  of  voices 
finding  the  prifoner  guilty  of  the  lliop- 
breaking  libelled  on  him,  but  unani- 
moullv  iiis  b'  ing  habit  and  repute  a 
thief  not  proven.”  To  which  verditl 
it  was  objeded  by  the  Counlel  for  the 
prifoner,  that  as  the  Jury  had  not  found 
the  piifoner  guilty  of  the  Theft,  but  the 
Shopbreaking  only,  which  was  charged 
merely  as  an  aggravation  of  tlie  crime 
of  theft.  iiolVntf  nee  of  punilhment  could 
follow  upon  the  verdid.  Lord  Arma¬ 
dale  certified  the  cafe  to  the  High  Couit 
of  Julliciary  for  their  conlideraiion,  and 
their  Lordihips  having  heard  Counfel 
fully,  found  that  no  feiitence  could  pai» 
upon  the  verdid,  and  acquitted  the  pri¬ 
foner  fimplieittt ,  and  diimilfcd  him  fn  m 
the  bar. 

Friday,  yune  II. 

The  London  Gazette  of  this  date  con¬ 
tains  an  Order  of  Council  for  prohtbi'iiiig 
the  exportation  of  cattle  and  pruvdior.s, 
whether  fiefli  or  faltcd,  to  any  foreign 
country,  from  the  nth  inilant,  to  the 
itt  of  January  next;  and  another  for 
prohibiting,  until  the  fame  time,  the 
exportation  of  all  kinds  of  corn,  bread 
and  flour,  and  permitting  the  impor 
tation  of  the  fame  into  all  parts  ol  his 
Majefty’s  dominions. 

The  following  is  a  (hort  ftateroent  of 
a  few  of  the  chiej^objeds  to  which  the 
I'utidr 
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Funds  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  folved  to  grant  a  prefentation  to  the 
Chnltian  Knowle.'ge  arc  devoted  :  Rev.  Dr  Thomlbn,  Minifter  of  the  New 

1.  Triev  fupport  above  300  Teachers  Greyfriars,  to  be  one  of  the  Miniiters 


cf  Religion,  literature,  and  Induftry,  .it 
the  annual  e  a  pence  vi  L  3500. 

1.  They  mai.  tain  thirteen  MiiTionary 
IMiniitcrs  and  Catechilts,  in  various  re¬ 
mote  aiftricls,  at  the  expence  of  from 
L.  3^0  t  j  L.  4U0. 

3.  'I'hey  give  Burf  rics,  or  annual 
penlions  of  L.  1 5  each,  to  fix  iludents 
of  divinity,  who  I'peak.  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage,  w  ith  a  view  of  training  them,  by 
a  regular  attendance  upon  the  Oiviniry 
College,  tor  the  office  of  the  miniitry 
in  the  Highlands  and  lllands— hence 
L.  90  ptr  an'iuui. 

4.  They  fupport  the  aged  and  infirm 
among  the  Teachers  who  have  ipent 
the  belt  part  of  their  life  in  the  fervice 
of  the  fociety,  and  are  no  longer  able  to 
oflicate.  The  expence  of  this  mult  of 
necellity  be  various  and  uncertain,  but 
is  always  ccmhderable,  for  the  lalt  year  it 
amoun  ed  to  L.  147. 

5.  They  defray  the  charges  of  Candi- 
dat  5  coming  trom  remote  uiifances 
to  Edinburgh, to  undergo  an  examination 
by  the  Ecclefialtical  Directors,  coticern- 
ing  their  fitnefs  for  being  employed  as 
Society  Schoolmalters,  and  often  of 
their  refideiice  for  a  conliderable  time 
in  Edinburgh  for  improvement. 

6.  They  funiilii  their  Schools  with 
Bibles,  New  Tcltaments,Spelling  books, 
Catcchifms,  and  other  elementary  books 
of  religion  and  morals,  at  a  very  coiili- 
derable  annual  cxpe.ice. 

7.  They  have  caul'cd  tranllate  the 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt 
and  the  New,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
pious  and  ufeful  Treatifes,  i  .to  the 
Gaelic  language,  and,  by  means  of  their 
Schoolmalters,  circulated  them  through 
the  Highlands  and  lllands. 

Tne  original  imprclTion  of  the  New 
Teftamcnt  in  Gaelic  being  exhauiled 
they  lately  printed  a  new  one,  conlift- 
JDgof  no  lefs  th^n  10,000  copies,  an  t 
added  to  cac'i  the  Pfalms  of  David, 
tranflared  into  Gaelic  metre.  new 
edition  of  the  Old  Teftameiit  is  now  al¬ 
io  very  much  wanted  ;  but  to  the  cx- 
p  lice  of  this  work  their  funds  are,  in 
their  prcl'ent  ftat;,  utterly  inadequa'c. 

The  number  offcholars  taught  at  pre- 
leiic  in  their  Schools,  is  1 5,7 1 9. 

Junr  15.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Provolt,  Magiftrates,  and  Council,  re- 


of  the  New  North.  Church,  in  room 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Gloag  deceafed ;  and 
they  alio  refolved  to  nominate  the  Rev. 
Mr  Brunton,  Minifter  of  Bolton,  to  fuc- 
cecd  Dr  Thomlbn  in  the  New  Greyfriars 
Church. 

Tburfdaj,  Junt  17. 

The  following  perfons  arrived  in  town 
from  Aberdeen,  under  cuftody  of  Mr 
George  Will.amlbn,  meftengcr,  and  were 
committed  to  prifun,  viz.  Enfign  John 
.Lanigan ;  Walter  M'Kenzie,  Hugh  Miu 
chell,  Andrew  M‘Kay,  Alexander  Su¬ 
therland,  I'erjeants ;  and  William  Thom- 
foil  private  ;  all  belonging  to  the  Rofs 
and  Cromarty  Rangers,  iheir  com¬ 
mitment  IS  .n  tunl'equence  of  the  late 
unfortunate  affair  at  Ab.rdeer,  on  his 
Majefty’s  birth-day.  They  were  brought 
in  a  Revenue  cutter. 

Fridaj,  June  iS. 

This  day  the  Heritable  office  of  Ulher 
or  Doorkeeper  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord 
Ballenden,  was  expofed  to  public  fale, 
at  the  upfet  price  of  479I.  There  were 
no  lefs  than  45  offers,  and  it  went  off  at 
1370I. 

June  13.  the  Magiftrates  and  Council 
of  Glal'gow,  ordered  the  moderation  of 
a  Call,  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr  William  Ritchie  of  Kilwinning,  to 
be  minifter  of  St  Andrew’s  church. 

IS*  The  Magiftrates  ofGIafgow  gave 
judgement  in  an  audion  inftituted  by 
tl.e.Procurator  Fifcal  againft  John  Gil- 
mocr,  late  I'ervant  to  Melfr.s  M'lntolh, 
and  MTnJoe,  calender-men,  for  wilfully 
and  malicioully  tearing  and  fpoiling  the 
goods  ot  his  mafters’  employers  as  they 
were  put  through  the  calendar,  with 
intent,  apparently,  to  ruin  his  mailers’ 
character  in  their  profelfion.  He  pled 
guilty  to  the  charge,  was  fined  in  twen¬ 
ty  pounds,  and  committed  to  Bridewell 
for  t':ree  months. 

At  the  fame  time,  Allan  Pinkerton 
and  John  Pcarfton,  late  privates  in  the 
Lanarklliirc  Militia,  William  Miller  in 
Goibals,  and  James  Napier,  convicted 
cf  very  aggravated  riots  and  affaults  in 
th-  Itreet,  in  which  fome  of  the  watch¬ 
men  of  the  town  were  wounded  fo  as  to 
be  fonic  time  in  danger  of  their  lives, 
were  fent  to  BndewcU  fsr  different  pe- 
licdr. 
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liods.  But  although  a  guard  of  foldiers 
>vas  appointed  to  accompany  and  aflilt 
the  Town-officers,  Miller  and  Pearfton 
broke  from  them  and  effe(!iled  their 
efcape.  The  Magiftrates  have  offered 
five  guineas  for  the  appreheniion  of 
I'earfton,  and  ten  for  that  of  Miller. 

Tuesday^  June  29. 

There  were  500  bolls  of  Oatmeal 
in  Edinburgh  market,  which  fold  from 
iSS.  to  i6s.  6d.  per  boll.-— Retail  Prices 
per  peck  of  Beft  Oatmeal,  is.  id. ;  Se- 
conA,  IS.  one  halfpenny. — There  were 
alfo  7c  bolls  of  Peafe  and  Barley  Meal, 
which  fold  from  9s.  6d.  to  12s.  dd.  per 
boll. — Price  per  peck,  pd.  to  iid. 

Price  of  Strawberries  in  Edinburgh 
market.  Two  IhiUingi.  and  Sixpence  the 
p'nt — Green  Peafe,  four  ihilhngs.— 
Ne  V  Potatoes,  12s  per  peck. 

Post  Office. 

Som-.  ertot  eous  ftatements  having 
appea  td  with  regard  to  the  Revenue  of 
the  F  h-OiiiCC  in  the  laft  century,  the 
following  may  be  depended  upon  as  ac¬ 
curate  : — 

So  far  back  as  idgi,  there  were  three 
Polls  in  the  week  from  Edinburgh  to 
London.  The  Foliage  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  Edinburgh  and  London,  charged 
on  the  Edinburgh  Office  for  fundry  pe¬ 
riods  in  the  lafl  century,  viz. 

From  loth  March  1691  Sterling. 

to  ill  May  id93, .  .  .  L.29IS  19  4 

From  May  1693,  to  Jan. 

1694, . 1300  19  2 

From  Jan.  1694,  to  Jan. 

*695 . >93S  »S  4 

From  Jan.  1695,  to  Jan. 

1696, . 2105  S  3 

From  Jan.  1696,  to  ill  Nov.  1833  17  ii 

In  one  month,  viz.  that  of  Odlober 
1696,  there  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from 
London,  fingle  letters,  60$.  The  low¬ 
ed  number  at  Edinburgh,  any  one  day 
that  month,  was  23  fingle  letters.  The 
greater  number  was  6y.  In  the  fame 
month  there  was  fent  from  Edinburgh 
to  London  2684  fingle  letters.  The 
lowed  number  on  any  one  pod  day  was 
140.  The  highed  243.  And  during 
the  prior  years,  the  numbt  r  fent  from, 
and  received  at  Edinburgh,  svere  in  the 
fame  psoportion.  In  1802,  the  whole 
of  the  Revenue  remitted  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  London,  amounted  to  the  large 
fum  of  8 5,79 il.  IIS.  3d. 

This  is  a  driking  proof  of  the  immenfe 
increafe  of  our  trade  and  manufadlurcs ; 


Marriages. 

for  it  is,  we  are  alfurcd,  a  fafl,  that  in 
the  year  1728,  the  London  Pod  arrived 
one  day  at  Edinburgh  with  only  one 
Jixpenn^  London  letter,  and  that  was 
addrefl'ed  to  the  Poftmajler  General,  on 
Office  buiinefs.  The  arrival  of  the  Pod 
was  then  only  once  a  fortnight,  now  it  is 
fix  timet  a-week.  The  Poll  took  then 
ten  days  in  travelling,  now  it  arrives  in 
three. 

BIRTHS. 

Lady  Pelham,  a  fan  and  heir. 

The  Marchiootf*  of  Worceller,  a  fon. 

At  hi«  hnufe  in  Piccadilly,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Charles  Forbes,  Efq.  a  fon  and 
heir. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Dun- 
combe,  a  daughter. 

At  hit  Houfe,  Hanover  fquare,  London, 
the  Lady  of  Major  Davidfon,  a  fun.^ 

Mrs  Frafcr  of  Strichen  a  fon. 

1801.  May  .8.  At  Oelvine  Honfc,  Mrs 
Muir  M‘Kcnzie,  a  daughter. 

Juce  4.  .At  his  Lurdfhip’s  houfe,  Ca- 
vendilh  Square,  London,  the  Counteft  of 
Caflillis,  a  fan. 

5.  At  Balbardy,  Mrs  Marjoribinks,  of 
Marjoribanks,  a  ion, 

11.  At  Arthurlie,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Studdert,  a  daughter. 

1 8-  At  Anchorfield,  Mrs  William  Go. 
M'Crae,  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Kinnaird,  the  Lady  of  Sir  David 
Carnegie,  of  Southcflc,  Bart,  a  fon. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William 
Caituihers,  Efq.  of  Dormont,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Borgue  Houfe,  Mr  David  Milligan 
Jolly,  lExcife  Office,  Edinburgh,  to  Mift 
Marion  Blair,  youngeft  daughter  of  David 
Blair,  Efq,  of  Borgue, 

I  he  Rev  Mr  David  Saville,  Edinburgh, 
to  Mifs  Petrie,  daughter  of  Robert  Petrie, 
Efq  Commiflary  to  his  Majcfty's  forces  in 
Portugal. 

At  Glafgow,  Mr  James  Paterfon,  Mer¬ 
chant,  to  Miff  Jean  Muir,  daughter  of 
John  Muir,  Efq  of  Peil  Thornton. 

At  Glafgow,  Mr  George  Miller,  Mer¬ 
chant  to  Mifs  Marion  Ker. 

At  Leith.  Mr  Andrew  Liddell.  Mer¬ 
chant,  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Ann  Goodlet, 
elded  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  Goodlet, 
Leith 

At  Greenock,  Mr  John  M'Goun,  Mer¬ 
chant,  to  Mifi  Stcuart,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Sieuart,  Merchant 

At  St  Dundan'i  in  the  Eaft,  David  Jones, 
to  Ann  Robinfon.  They  had  been  o\dJhtp- 
makt  on  board  La  Stint  frigate,  on  the 
WtU- 
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Wrll'India  ftation,  duriog  mod  part  of  the  At  Lucia,  in  Jamaica,  the  llth  March 


war;  where  the  Lady,  dreued  in  mens 
clothes,  hore  a  confpicuous  part  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  adfions  which  that  frigate  was  fuc- 
ccf<>fuliy  engaged  in  with  the  enemy  She 
wai  always  an  attendant  upon  the  fick 
and  wounded  in  the  Surgeon’s  department, 
and  had  waited  upon  thiiman  in  his  wound¬ 
ed  (late.  An  attachment  took  place,  which 
ended  in  their  union.  One  of  them  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  of  Wales. 

June  14.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham,  Efq.  Writer  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs 
Agnes  Spears,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Spears. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Buchanan,  Efq. 
of  Carbeth,  to  Mifs  Margaret  Loch,fecond 
daughter  of  James  Loch,  Efq.  lace  of  the 
Exchequer. 

16  Ac  Kirkhill,  the  Re*.  James  Mac 
lauchlan,  Minider  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel, 
Edinburgh,  to  Mifs  I.ilias  Frafer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Frafer,  Mi- 
niftcr  of  Kirkhill. 

aa.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Menzies, 
Merchant,  lace  of  Dumfries,  to  Mifs  Eliza¬ 
beth  Milne,  of  Kincardine. 

DEATHS. 

At  Oxford,  the  Re*.  Mr  Jofeph  Hoare’ 
D.D.  Principal  of  that  Society,  Prebendary 
ol  W'edminlter,  and  Rcflor  of  I'urwedon, 
Northampionfliire.  This  gentleman  attend¬ 
ed  the  late  Earl  Harenurt  to  the  Court  of 
Mecklenburg  Srrelica.in  i;6l,  and  had  the 
high  honour  of  marrying  our  gracious 
Queen.  Hi<  death  was  occalioncd  by  a 
very  extraordinary  accident.  As  he  wa'.  dt- 
cing  at  tea,  fomebudy  moved  the  Cable  upon 
his  favourite  cat,  and  gave  the  animal  luch 
pain  that  it  dew  diredlly  at  the  DoAor,  and 
the  wound  occafioned  by  its  claws  occafion- 
ed  a  morciiicaiion,  which  put  a  period  to  the 
li.'e  of  a  Very  worthy  and  Icained  man.  Dr 
Hoare  was  upwards  of  90  years  of  age. 

Lately,  while  (he  was  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea,  Mih  Mitchell,  of  Wincheller. 

At  Lonann,  Mr  Rous,  the  Barrifter.  He 
was  feized  with  an  apopledic  fltoke  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  as  he  was  beginning  to 
addrefs  rhe  Jury,  and  died  in  two  days. 

Mrs  Halletllor.e.  She  was  fitting  with 
her  huibind  by  the  fire-fi.‘e,  at  their  apart¬ 
ments  at  Woolwich,  being  dtcITrd  in  muf¬ 
fin,  a  Ipark  of  file  flew  upon  her  cinches, 
which  let  her  in  a  blaze,  and  notwithfland- 
ing  the  exertions  of  her  hulband  and  thole 
about  her,  (he  was  (o  dreadfully  fcorched  as 
to  occjfion  her  de«th  t  eit  day. 

Mr  J.  Pearce,  an  eminent  grazier  of 
Tort  Worth,  in  the  County  of  Giouccflei. 
In  going  up  his  Ptiircare  he  fell  backwards, 
vnloirunately  difloc-ted  lus  neck,  and  iin- 
HiediaCriy  rxfired. 


laii.  Ml  George  oray,  mercnani,  ciocii  100 
of  Mr  G.  Gray,  Milne’s  Court,  Edinburgh. 

Ac  Peebles,  Mrs  Findlacer,  reliA  of  the 
Rev  Mr  Findlater,  mioiftcr  of  Linton. 

At  Stirling,  aged  88.  Mrs  Forrellcr,  re> 
lid  of  John  Forrefter,  of  Braes.  Efq. 

May  37.  1803.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eatl 
of  Lonfdale,  Baron  Lowiher,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Counties  ot  Cumberland  and 
Weftmorcland.  His  Lordfhip  died  of  a 
mortification  in  bis  bowels,  at  Lowther 
Hall,  in  Weflmoreland.  He  had  for  many 
years  been  in  fueba  preearious  (late  ot  health, 
as  at  times  to  be  fed  from  the  breatl. 

The  Earldom  of  Lonfdale  is  extind ; 
but  the  barony  of  Lowthei  defeends  to  his 
relation.  Sir  William  l.owcher.  To  the 
laft  hour  of  his  life  he  was  bufy  in  Elediots 
Controverfies ;  (his  favourite  ohjeft  during 
his  whole  life,  upon  which,  and  l.aw  P.eas, 
he  fprnt  amazing  fums  of  money,)  and  hit 
influence  was  direded  to  cunteft  the  county 
nf  Weflmuieland  and  city  of  Carlifle.  In 
September  lybt,  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Mary  Stuart,  eldell  d.tughtcr  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Bute,  by  whom  he  had  no  iffue. 

38.  At  Port  Glafgow,  Mrs  Reid,  wife  of 
Capt.  John  Reid. 

39.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Durie,  relid 
of  George  Durie,  Efq.  of  Craiglulcar,  aged 

87. 

JO.  At  St  Andrews,  Mr  David  Thomas, 
metch.  11 . 

June  I.  At  Edinhurgh,  Mr  John  Mitch¬ 
ell,  fecund  fon  of  Mr  John  M’tchell,  Sur¬ 
veyor  ol  Taxes  fur  the  County  of  Angus. 

— .  .At  Berwick,  Mrs  Hume,  a  very  hoiu 
r(l  and  induftriuus  milk-woman,  went  out 
to  attend  htr  cows  as  ufual,  in  apparent 
good  health,  and  a  few  moments  after,  wu* 
found  dead  by  the  fide  of  her  milk-pail. 

3.  At  his  houfe,  Carrubber’s  dole,  Mr 
Allan  Dow.  Writing  mafter. 

3.  The  wife  of  Julliua  Aldcrfon,  of  Cock- 
field,  Halifax.— In  ccnfcqucnce  of  a  ludden 
ficknefs,  wnh  which  ll-.c  was  feized  on  fee¬ 
ing  her  hufband  bled, (he  dropped  down  and 
iiylantly  expired. 

5.  At  Ualgreen.  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Ifobel  Ponton,  fpoufe  of  Mr  John  Ponton, 
farmer  there. 

6.  .At  her  houfe  in  George’s  Square,  Mrs 
Wiiiiainlon. 

— .  .At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Agnes  Scott, 
ehieil  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Scott,  of  Coldhuuic,  m.niflcr  of  Inver- 
leithen. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  8tfl  year  of 
his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  David  Earl  <<i 
Level)  and  Melville,  late  his  Majrfty's 
High  Commiflinner  intheG-neral  Affcm- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chril- 
tiaii  Knowledge.  (Jn  the  i6;h  hisrtmains 


were  interred  hi  the  f4mily  vault,  at  Mark- 
inch.  Never,  perhaps,  on  any  occa6on  of 
this  kind,  was  manifefted  the  refpe^  due 
to  a  worthy  charadler,  in  a  more  ftrikin); 
ardfolemn  manner.  The  funeral  proceP 
fioo,  confiding  of  about  thirty  carriages  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  ;  of  Gentlemen, 
Tenants,  Farmers,  and  refpedable  Inhabi¬ 
tants  from  dififerent  pans  of  Fife  on  horfe- 
back  and  on  foot,  occupied  great  part  of  the 
road,  about  a  mile  from  Balgunie  Caftle 
to  the  Church-yard,  in  which  thoufands 
of  fpe&ators  were  colleded.  Silence  and 
decorum  cKtended  to  the  lowed  and  the 
youDged  of  this  vad  concourfe,  while  un¬ 
feigned  forrow  arid  affc&ion  were  evident 
in  the  deportment  and  the  countenances  of 
thofe  to  whom  his  worth  was  better  known. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  en- 
endeared  to  all  ranks  of  men,  in  the  various 
relations  of  life,  and  as  a  public  character. 
He  exhibited  a  bright  example  of  conjugal 
tendernels,  and  of  parental  adtdion.  He 
was  blcficd  with  a  numerous  and  alTedion- 
ate  family,  and  faw  his  childrens'  children 
to  the  fourth  generation.  He  was  a  kind 
and  indulgent  mader  to  his  domedics.  He 
was  affable  and  condefeending  to  his  de¬ 
pendants  and  tenants  and  rejoiced  in  their 
profperity.  His  hofpitality  and  p.olite  at¬ 
tentions  to  his  numerous  gueds,  were  long 
experienced  and  celebrated  In  whatever 
concerned  the  good  of  the  county  of  Fife, 
or  the  cares  and  exertions  of  a  real  patriot, 
he  always  took  an  adive  fhare  Fhe  ad- 
drefs  prefented  to  him  by  the  Comtnidlon 
of  the  General  Affcmbiy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  iSol.inconfcquence  of  his  intima¬ 
ting  to  them,  in  diftolving  the  Affembly, 
that  he  would  probably  never  again  addrels 
them  fiom  the  throne,  abundantly  demon- 
drates  in  what  edeem  he  was  held  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  mod  didin- 
guifhcd  of  her  Clergy.  The  Affembly 
i&oi  adopted  the  Commiffiun’s  addrefs  as 


their  own,  and  inferred  it  with  bis  anfwer 
in  their  records.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  he  furvived  this  high  mark  of  the  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  Church,  which  hr  very  high¬ 
ly  valued,  only  eight  days.  In  five  of  thefe, 
he  erjoyed  his  ufual  health  and  fpirits,  vi- 
ficed  his  friends',  and  faw  company.  On 
the  Thurfday  of  chat  week,  he  prefided  in 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Chridiaii 
Knowledge,  and  went  through  all  the  du¬ 
ties  and  bufineft  of  that  day,  which  was  al¬ 
ways,  he  obferved,  one  of  the  mod  pleafanc 
of  his  life.  On  the  Friday  he  joined  the  Ma* 
gidrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  celebrating  his 
Majedy’s  birth -day,  in  the  Parlismcns- 
Iquare.  It  was  on  that  nccafion,  it  is  fear-  . 
rd,  he  caught  that  cold,  the  effeds  of  which 
fo  foon  terminated  his  life.  It  may  be  jud. 
ly  faid.  remarked  a  friend,  that  he  met 
his  fate  in  an  adl  of  hnmige  to  hit  beloved 
Sovereign.  It  is  plesfing  to  know,  and  to 
add,  that  the  very  lad  days  and  hours  of 
fait  valuable  life  were  fwecteried  by  the 
warmed  iniered  and  mod  foothing  atten¬ 
tions  of  thofe  who  were  deared  to  his  heart. 
He  was  born  March  15th  N.  S.  17  x.  He 
died  in  peace,  full  of  (lays  and  full  of  ho¬ 
nour. 

June  q.  Mr  Samuel  Marfhall,  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glafgow. 

— .  Mr  Robert  Marfhall,  Adam’s  Court, 
Glafgow. 

10.  Mr  Alexander  Thain,  merchant  in 
Dundee. 

I  s.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Bryce,  re- 
lidl  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Harry  luglit,  Mi- 
nider  of  the  Gofpel  at  Fortevioc 

— .  At  Edinburgh  Keith  Jopp,  Efq. 
younged  fon  of  Keith  J"pp,  Elq.  Wtlbetk 
Street  London. 

— .  At  his  houre,at  Sciennei,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr  Walter  Biggar,  Linen  Maou- 
faflurer 

13.  Mr  Thomas  Rule,  writer  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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